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Christology  in  the  Apocalypse 

by  Donald  E.  Cook 

The  Apocalypse  authored  by  John  has  puzzled  many  a 
scholar  and  reader,  yet  no  document  of  the  New  Testament  pre- 
sents a  more  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  Christ  event.  Apoca- 
lyptic Christology  had  been  somewhat  ignored  by  modern  schol- 
arship until  about  1960  when  several  endeavors  were  initiated  in 
this  area.1 

This  present  essay  is  not  an  attempt  to  survey  or  assess  con- 
temporary opinions.    It  is,  rather,  an  effort  to  demonstrate  a 
methodology  of  research  in  the  Apocalypse  and  to  suggest  a 
!  thematic  unity  for  Apocalyptic  Christology  derived  therefrom. 

I 

The  Structure  of  the  Christology  of 
The  Apocalypse  —  A  Comparative  Analysis 

There  is  an  orderly  structuring  of  the  Christology  of  the 
Apocalypse.  This  structuring  is  of  a  progressive  or  developmental 
nature.  The  basic  motifs  of  Apocalyptic  Christology  are  set  forth 
!  in  chapter  1,  and  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,2  each  addi- 
|  tional  figure  presented  in  chapters  2-3  is  set  forth  in  terms  of  or 
j  in  relation  to  a  figure  or  idea  given  in  chapter  1.  Chapters  1-3, 
in  turn,  form  an  expanded  nucleus  or  prologue  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  Apocalyptic  Christology,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
takes  shape. 

Chapter  1  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
\  Christological  units.  The  first,  verses  5-7,  appears  in  the  form 
!  of  a  salutation  which  is  actually  a  doxological  confession  of  faith, 
i  quite  primitive  in  its  outlook.  In  verses  5-6  much  of  the  total 
j|  scope  of  the  incarnation  is  set  forth.  Verse  7  is  eschatological  in 

character  and  essentially  Danielic  in  its  imagery3  and  serves  the 
j  function  of  relating  the  person  described  in  the  confession  to 
|  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  subsequent  vision. 

The  second  important  Christological  disclosure  occurs  in  the 
]  Son  of  Man  vision,  verses  12-20.  In  this  vision  are  found  almost 

uninterpreted  the  basic  materials  of  the  Christology  of  chapters 
j  2-3. 

The  following  parallels  should  be  carefully  noted: 
The  Letter  to  Ephesus,  2:1b        //  1:16a;  1:13a 


The  Letter  to  Smyrna,  2:8b         //  1:17b;  1:18b 

The  Letter  to  Pergamum,  2:12b    //  1 :16b 

The  Letter  to  Thyatira,  2:18b      //  1:13a;  l:14b-15a 

The  Letter  to  Sardis,  3:1b  //  1:4b;  1:16a 

The  Letter  to  Philadelphia,  3:7b  //  1:5b;  1:18c 

The  Letter  to  Laodicea,  3:14b      //  1:5 

Each  of  the  parallelisms  occurs  in  the  introductory  formula 
of  the  individual  letters.  The  introductions  of  the  letters  to 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamum,  Thyatira,  and  Sardis  are  totally 
dependent  upon  the  materials  of  chapter  1,  while  those  of  the 
letters  to  Philadelphia  and  Laodicea  evidence  more  freedom  from 
chapter  1  than  the  others.  The  introduction  of  each  letter  sets 
the  general  pattern  and  tone  of  the  letter;  consequently,  the 
thought  set  forth  in  chapter  1  is  normative  for  the  development 
of  the  expanded  Christology  of  chapters  2-3.  This  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  first  five  letters  than  in  the  last  two. 

The  figure  of  the  Lamb  is  the  dominant  Christological  motif 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Apocalypse  (chapters  4-22).  The  author 
has  introduced  the  Lamb  in  terms  of  chapters  1-3.  The  intro- 
ductory scene  before  the  Lamb  appears  (5:5)  has  three  Christo- 
logical points,  each  of  which  is  paralleled  in  chapter  3  (7b,  7c, 
21b).  The  first  vision  of  the  Lamb  (5:6)  has  multiple  parallels 
with  chapters  1-3  (l:17b-18;  2:8b;  3:1b).  The  words  of  the  heav- 
enly hosts  in  5 :9b- 14  give  the  great  qualifications  of  the  Lamb 
principally  in  terms  of  the  doxological  confession,  1:5-7. 

The  element  of  wrath  in  the  nature  of  the  Lamb  appears 
first  in  6:16b.  This  quality  has  ample  precedent  in  the  Christology 
of  chapters  1-3  (1:7;  2:16,  22-23,  25;  3:2,  11). 

The  introduction  of  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  (7:9-10)  reflects 
chapters  1-3  by  means  of  contrast  (1:7b)  and  expansion  (3:5a,  21). 
The  further  identification  of  the  saints  in  7:14b  is  paralleled 
by  1:5c  and  3:5a,  while  the  vision  of  blessedness  (7:15-17b)  ap- 
pears mainly  as  the  fulfillment  of  promises  made  by  the  regnant 
Lord  to  the  faithful  in  chapters  2-3  (2:7b,  17b;  3:12a,  21a).  The 
figure  of  the  shepherd  introduced  at  the  end  of  this  section,  al- 
though not  found  in  chapters  1-3,  is  a  further  development  of 
the  preceding  verses  which  are  rooted  in  chapters  2-3. 

In  chapter  14  the  scene  again  shifts  to  the  relationship  of 
the  Lamb  to  his  followers.  The  statement  in  14:1  echoes  3:12 
almost  in  its  entirety.  The  emphasis  upon  the  purity  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb  (14:4-5)  is  paralleled  in  2:22a  and  3:4b,  while 
the  emphasis  upon  redemption  is  pre-figured  in  1:5c. 

The  wrath  of  the  Lamb  is  again  set  forth  in  14:9b-10.  Note 
the  parallels  above.  Another  scene  of  judgment  begins  in  14:14-16 
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as  the  author  elaborates  the  imagery  of  1:7,  13  and  16  and  con- 
tinues the  same  metaphor  in  14:19-20a.  In  17:14a  the  statement 
concerning  the  Lamb's  conquering  is  paralleled  in  3:21b  and 
that  concerning  his  sovereignty  in  1:5b. 

The  main  emphasis  of  chapter  19  is  judgment.  In  19:11-16 
the  mighty  warrior  is  described  in  a  series  of  statements  most  of 
which  are  parallel  to  chapters  1-3  (1:2a,  5,  14c,  16b;  2:16,  17c, 
27a;  3:5,  7b,  14b),  and  19:21a,  with  its  judgment  by  the  sword, 
recalls  1:16b.  Chapter  20  continues  the  theme  of  judgment  with 
that  power  being  given  to  the  faithful  in  verse  4.  This  verse  is 
remarkably  paralleled  in  1:2a,  9b;  2:10c,  26-27a  and  3:21a.  Verse 
6  continues  by  speaking  of  the  blessedness  of  the  faithful  as  con- 
trasted with  the  fate  of  the  wicked.  It  is  paralleled  in  1:6a;  2:11b, 
26-27a. 

The  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Bride,  occurs  in  21:2ff. 
The  nuptial  symbolism  is  paralleled  in  detail  in  3:12b.  The  state- 
ment concerning  the  twelve  apostles  in  21:14  has  no  direct  parallel 
in  chapters  1-3,  but  the  historical  allusions  of  1:5-7  are  indirectly 
parallel  in  thought.  The  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  stems 
basically  from  promises  made  by  the  regnant  Lord  to  those  who 
would  conquer  -  21:22  //  3:12a;  21:27  //  3:5a;  22:1-2  //  2:7b; 
22:3  //  3:12c.  Other  statements  made  in  this  respect,  but  not  to 
those  who  would  conquer,  are  21:23  //  1:16c  and  21:27  //  3:4a. 

The  final  address  of  the  Christ  (22:12-13)  begins  with  a  pro- 
nouncement paralleling  2:16a  and  2:23b.  The  continuing  state- 
ment is  paralleled  in  1:8a,  17b;  3:14b.  The  pronouncement  of 
blessedness  which  follows  (22:14)  is  drawn  from  2:7b  and  3:5a, 
while  the  concluding  statement  of  Jesus  (22:16)  makes  allusion 
back  to  2:1a,  et  al,  2:28  and  3:7b. 

Several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  analysis: 

1.  The  Christology  of  the  Apocalypse  appears  to  bear  the 
impress  of  one  hand. 

2.  The  consistent  structuring  of  materials  from  chapter  1  to 
chapters  2-3,  and  from  chapters  1-3  to  4-22  gives  evidence 
of  thoughtful  planning  and  substantiates  the  use  of  the 
singular  term  "Christology." 

3.  The  structuring  of  the  Christology  is  developmental 
throughout  the  document. 

4.  Such  development  indicates  not  only  consistent  structur- 
ing, but  a  coherent  relationship  between  the  Christological 
figures. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  latter  part  of  this  essay  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  this  relationship. 
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II 


The  Thematic  Unity  of  the  Apocalyptic  Christology 

Upon  study  of  the  evidence  there  appears  what  might  be 
called  a  "thematic  base"  upon  which  the  Christology  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  founded.  It  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

The  Christology  of  the  Apocalypse  is  consistently  de- 
veloped upon  the  basic  premise  that  the  Jesus  of  the 
Church's  memory,  the  Lord  of  its  present  experience, 
and  the  Christ  of  its  future  hope  are  identical. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  has 
rigidly  set  forth  a  theological  formula  and  then  worked  out  its 
several  ramifications.  It  is  to  assert,  however,  that  though  the 
Apocalyptist's  work  is  not  a  treatise  in  systematic  theology,  there 
is  present  a  Christological  premise  which  is  never  forgotten. 
This  premise  gives  coherence  to  the  entire  work. 

Chapter  1  again  serves  as  a  good  starting  point.  The  two 
Christological  units  demonstrate  clearly  their  thematic  base. 
The  doxological  confession  (1:5-7)  reflects  the  Jesus  of  memory 
(1:5-6)  while  the  second  vision  (1:12-20)  initially  proclaims  the 
Christ  of  the  Church's  hope.  Verse  7,  by  means  of  sharing  a 
common  Old  Testament  background  with  verse  13  (Dan.  7:13), 
forms  a  bridge  between  the  two  units  thus  linking  historical 
memory  and  eschatological  expectation.4  The  three-fold  identi- 
fication is  made  complete  when  the  Son  of  Man  who  says  that  he 
died,  but  is  alive  forevermore  (1:18),  identifies  the  lampstands 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  stands  as  the  churches  (1:20).  Chapter 
1  thus  indicates  the  continuity  of  being  of  the  Person  remembered, 
the  Person  presently  experienced,  and  the  Person  hoped  for. 

In  chapters  2-3  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  Church's  present 
relation  to  its  Lord  and  its  future  hope  in  him.  Two  elements 
present  in  each  letter  point  up  this  phase  of  the  Christological 
theme:  (1)  The  continuing  refrain  "I  know"  (2:2,  9,  13,  19;  3:1, 
8,  15)  serves  to  underscore  the  present  relationship  of  the  Lord 
to  his  church  already  symbolized  in  the  figure  of  the  lampstands. 
(2)  The  promises  made  to  those  who  conquer  (2:7,  11,  17,  26; 
3:5,  12,  21)  point  up  the  fact  that  the  person  speaking  in  the 
present  transcends  finite  limitations  and  operates  in  the  sphere 
of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  The  memory  of  the  Christ 
is  not  absent,  however,  for  the  repeated  phrase  "He  who  has  an 

ear  "  (2:7a,  11a,  17a,  29;  3:6,  13,  22)  is  found  quite  often  on 

the  lips  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptic  tradition.5  It  may  also  be  recalled 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  to  Laodicea  (3:14b),  each 


of  the  letters  is  introduced  by  a  title  which  reflects  the  vision  of 
1:12-20— thus  furthering  the  idea  of  Christological  continuity. 
This  is  especially  impressive  when  it  is  noted  that  five  of  these 
titles  (the  one  in  the  Ephesian  letter  is  the  exception  [2:1b]) 
in  turn  become  the  basis  for  further  eschatological  imagery  in 
chapters  5-22  (2:8b  //  1:17b  //  22:12b;  2:12b  //  1:16b  //  19:15a, 
21a;  2:18b  //  l:14b-15a  //  19:12a;  3:1b  //  1:4b  //  5:6b;  3:7b 
//1:18c //5:5b). 

The  main  body  of  the  Apocalypse  introduces  a  new  Christo- 
logical figure  to  whom  infinite  eschatological  power  has  been 
given  —  the  Lamb.  The  phrases  introducing  him  contain  refer- 
ences to  Judaic  and  Davidic  lineage  (5:5).  These  references  give 
to  the  Lamb  particular  historical  roots  within  Christian  tradition,6 
apart  from  the  possible  association  with  other  New  Testament 
usage  of  the  figure.7  The  subsequent  statements  concerning  his 
death  and  return  to  life  (5:6)  and  his  blood  (5:9)  recall  the 
supreme  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (cf.  1:5-7).  Indeed, 
the  Lamb  is  proclaimed  worthy  because  he  was  slain  (5:9). 
In  addition  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  are  said  to  have  washed 
their  garments  in  his  blood  (7:14b)  and  thereby  are  clean.8 
The  Lamb  is  related  to  the  Church's  present  experience  by  the 
drama  of  the  opening  of  the  seals  (5:5  //  3:7c),  a  development 
which  also  has  futuristic  significance,  and  by  the  description  of 
the  seven  eyes  as  the  seven  spirits  of  God  (5:6  //  3:1b  //  2:7a 
et  al).  It  therefore  appears  that  the  presentation  of  the  Lamb 
has  scattered  through  it,  almost  hidden  in  its  aura  of  apocalyptic 
glory,  definite  linkages  with  the  Incarnation  Event  and  the 
Church's  presently-experienced  Lord. 

The  next  scene  of  major  Christological  importance  is  the 
description  of  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion  surrounded  by  144,000 
followers.  A  statement  in  14:1b  links  this  scene  to  the  tradition 
of  Jesus:  "and  his  Fathers  name  written  on  their  foreheads." 
This  phrase  recalls  the  doxological  confession  (1:6)  and  other 
such  usage  by  Jesus  reported  in  the  gospel  narratives,9  as  well 
as  the  promise  made  to  the  ones  who  would  conquer  in  the 
present  involvement  of  the  Church  (3:12).  The  supernatural 
power  of  the  Lamb  is  further  underscored  in  the  following  scene 
of  judgment  ( 14:9b-10) . 

The  Danielic  imagery  of  14:14-16  recalls  both  Christological 
units  in  chapter  1,  and  also  synoptic  tradition  in  Mark  14:62  and 
Matthew  26:64.  The  description  of  the  person  to  whom  judgment 
is  committed  therefore  recalls  the  Jesus  of  memory  and  the  Lord 
involved  in  the  contemporary  crisis  of  the  Church. 

In  19:11-16  the  three-fold  dimension  of  the  magnificent 
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person  about  whom  the  whole  drama  revolves  is  set  forth  again. 
The  mighty  one  who  comes  forth  on  the  white  horse  immediately 
recalls  the  person  of  the  Church's  present  experience  and  future 
hope  (cf.  1:14c,  16b;  2:16,  17c;  3:7b,  14b),  whereas  the  reference 
to  blood  alludes  to  the  Jesus  of  the  doxological  confession  (1:5). 
The  warrior  is  named  the  Word  of  God,  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord 
of  Lords,  yet  he  treads  the  wine  press  of  the  wrath  of  God,  a 
symbol  quite  definitely  connected  with  the  crucifixion  (cf.  14:20). 

Possibly  the  nearest  approach  to  a  concise  Christological 
formulation  is  found  in  20:4.  The  vision  centers  about  those 
who  have  been  beheaded  for  their  testimony  to  Jesus.  They  have 
come  to  life  in  the  first  resurrection  and  are  reigning  with  the 
Christ.  Note,  however,  that  this  eschatological  event  was  prom- 
ised by  the  Lord  of  the  Church  in  its  hour  of  trial  (2:27;  3:21). 
This  same  type  of  continuity  can  be  observed  also  in  chapters 
21-22  where  the  blessedness  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  depicted 
in  terms  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  Lord.10 

The  Christology  of  the  Apocalypse  reaches  a  climax  in  22:16 
when  the  person  who  has  just  previously  used  a  title  of  God 
(22:12)  and  titles  of  the  Lord  of  the  Church  speaks  in  the  first 
person,  "I  Jesus,"  reaffirms  the  Davidic  lineage,  and  recalls  his 
relationship  to  the  Church.  The  Apocalypse  ends  with  a  primi- 
tive formulation  which  sums  up  the  Church's  three-fold  experi- 
ence of  the  remembered  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  present,  and  the 
Christ  of  its  hope:  "Come,  Lord  Jesus!" 

An  Appendix 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  Christological  relationships  is 
given  below.  The  order  of  chapters  1-3  is  set  forth  on  the  left, 
with  the  parallels  in  4-22  given  on  the  right. 


1:2 

12:11;  [19:13];"  20:4 

1:5-6 

5:9-10,  12-14;  7:9-10,  14;  12:11;  14:4-5; 

17:14;  20:6 

1:7 

( (5:9-10)  );12  6:16;  ((7:9-10));  11:8;  [14:14] 

1:8 

((22:13)) 

1:9 

12:11 

1:11 

22:16 

1:13 

14:14 

1:14 

19:12 

1:16 

[14:14-15];  19:15,  21;  21:23 

1:17-18 

5:6;  13:8;  22:13 

2:1 

[22:16] 

2:4 

[19:7-8] 
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2:7 

7:15-17;  22:1-2,  14 

2:8 

5:6 

2:10 

12:11;  20:4 

2:11 

20:6 

2:16 

19:11;  22:12 

2:17 

7:15-17;  ((19:12)) 

2:22 

14:4;  [19:7-8] 

2:23 

22:12 

2:26b-27a 

((12:5)) 

2:27 

((19:15));  20:4 

2:28 

[22:16] 

3:1 

5:6 

3:4 

[21:27] 

3:5 

7:9-10,  14:  ((12:11));  13:8;  21:27;  22:14 

3:7 

5:5;  19:11;  [22:16] 

3:12 

7:15-17;  14:1;  21:2,  9-10;  22:3 

3:14 

19*11*  22*13 

3:21 

5:5;  7:9-10,  15-17;  17:14;  20:4;  [22:3] 
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2Cf.  3:7b  //  1:5b,  18c;  3:14b  //  1:5. 

3Zech.  12:10  forms  the  background  of  the  second  part  of  the  verse  be- 
ginning with  "and  every  eye. . . ." 

4This  passage  from  Daniel  is  also  reflected  in  a  saying  recorded  in 
Mark  14:62  and  Matt.  26:64. 

5Mk.  4:9,  23;  Matt.  11:15,  13:9,  43;  Lk.  8:8;  14:35. 

6Rom.  15:12;  Matt.  1:1;  Lk.  1:26-34. 

7Jn.  1:29,  36;  Acts  8:32;  1  Peter  1:19.  I  recognize  the  difference  in 
Greek  words  here,  but  suggest  that  this  is  not  an  insurmountable 
problem. 

8The  followers  of  Jesus  claim  the  same  power  for  his  blood  (1:5). 
9Matt.  11:27;  Lk.  2:49;  John  3:35;  5:20;  8:18,  41-42;  15:1;  16:28. 
1021:27  //  3:5a;  22:1-2  //  2:7b;  22:3  //  3:12,  21. 
"Brackets  indicate  remote  parallels. 

"Double  parentheses  indicate  inverted  parallels.  Here  universal  shame 
in  rejection  parallels  universal  blessedness. 
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Significant  Emphases  in  the 
History  of  Christology 


by  John  W.  Eddins,  Jr. 


Christology  is  serious  reflection  on  the  meaning  and  implica- 
tions of  the  affirmation  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  The  Christological 
task  involves  an  attempt  to  express  the  mystery  of  the  revelation 
of  God  through  Jesus  in  language  and  perspectives  which  are 
most  understandable  to  Christians.  This  perennial  intellectual 
quest  is  that  of  fides  quaerens  intellectum,  faith  in  search  of 
understanding. 

INTRODUCTION 

At  its  best  Christology  has  drawn  upon  existential,  historical 
and  philosophical  insights  in  its  formulation.  Such  a  compre- 
hensive approach  is  obvious  in  the  New  Testament  and  should 
be  normative  in  every  contemporary  exposition.  The  confession 
by  Peter,  "You  are  the  Christ/'1  is  representative  of  the  existential 
element  which  is  essential  to  any  adequate  Christology.  The 
question  posed  to  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus,  "What  do  you  think  of 
the  Christ?"2  is  indicative  of  both  the  historical  and  rational  as- 
pects of  Christology.  The  kenotic  interpretation  of  Christ  Jesus 
who  "was  in  the  form  of  God"3  is  illustrative  of  the  obvious  philo- 
sophical reflection  which  permeates  every  major  attempt  in  the 
New  Testament  to  formulate  the  mystery  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  present  dilemma  in  Christological  studies  arises,  in  part, 
from  the  failure  of  some  scholars  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
one  or  more  of  the  existential,  historical  or  philosophical  com- 
ponents. There  are  several  complicating  factors,  i.e.  the  radical 
skepticism  concerning  the  validity  of  all  philosophical  endeavor, 


JMark  8:29. 
*Matthew  22:42. 
•Philippians  2:6. 


which  mitigate  against  the  correlation  of  the  three  perspectives 
essential  to  Christology.  Outstanding  scholars  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  realizing  this  desperate  situation  are  probing 
for  ways  of  formulating  a  more  meaningful  Christology.4 

One  of  the  valuable  tools  needed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  task  is  a  study  of  the  history  of  Christology  which  illumi- 
nates the  landscape  so  clearly  that  the  contemporary  theologian 
can  conceive  the  blueprint  and  perceive  the  structure  which  he 
seeks  to  erect.   The  need  for  such  a  study  in  no  way  minimizes 
the  contributions  of  such  scholars  as  I.  A.  Dorner,  Adolf  Harnack 
and  H.  R.  Mackintosh  or  more  recent  studies  by  Karl  Barth,  Emil 
Brunner,  Paul  Tillich  and  D.  M.  Baillie.   Some  of  the  insights  of 
!  these  scholars,  had  they  been  heeded,  would  have  guided  more 
I  carefully  the  Christological  formulations  of  some  existentialists 
1  and  linguistic  analysts  who  have  either  disregarded  or  treated 
i  superficially  one  or  more  of  the  essential  components  of  Christol- 
|  ogy.    The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant emphases  in  the  history  of  Christology  which  may  il- 
S  luminate  the  contemporary  scene. 

SIGNIFICANT  EMPHASES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY 

The  history  of  Christology  begins  explicitly  in  the  New 
Testament.  These  earliest  reflections  upon  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
not  only  correlated  the  existential,  historical  and  philosophical 
components  but  they  also  contained  the  ingredients  which  were 
later  appropriated,  accommodated  and  formulated  into  distinctive 
\  Christological  emphases.  The  dominance  of  any  one  aspect  of 
\  Christological  formulation  was  never  absolute  in  a  given  period. 
Other  expressions  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  occurred  simultaneously 
in  the  background  and  one  or  more  finally  rose  to  challenge  the 
prevailing  form  of  Christological  expression.  The  present  task  is 


ii  *Vide  John  Macquarrie,  "True  Life  in  Death,"  Studies  in  Christian 
Existentialism  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1965),  pp.  228-45; 
^Principles  of  Christian  Theology  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1966,  pp.  246-79;  Hugh  William  Montefiore,  "Towards  a  Christology 
For  Today,"  Soundings,  A.  R.  Vidler,  editor  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1962),  pp.  147-72;  Karl  Rahner,  "Current  Problems  in 
Christology,"  Theological  Investigations,  Vol.  I,  trans.  Cornelius  Ernst 
((Baltimore:  Helicon  Press,  1961),  pp.  149-200;  T.  F.  Torrance,  "The 
{Place  of  Christology  in  Biblical  and  Dogmatic  Theology,"  Essays  in 
Christology  For  Karl  Barth,  T.H.L.  Parker,  editor  (London:  Lutterworth 
Viess,  1956),  pp.  13-37;  and  Paul  M.  van  Buren,  "The  Concern  For 
IChristology,"  The  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
Millan  Company,  1963),  pp.  23-55. 
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to  enumerate  these  emphases  and  finally  to  give  guidelines  for 
evaluating  them. 

1.  The  dominant  perspective  in  New  Testament  Christo- 
logieal  thought  is  the  mythological  form  in  which  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  is  expressed.  The  existential  element, 
participation  in  the  koinonia  of  Christ's  Spirit,  was  easily 
expressed  through  the  prevailing  mythological  form.  Rudolf 
Iniltmann  has  sufficiently  established  this  emphasis5  and  few 
serious  biblical  scholars  belittle  the  task  of  interpreting  the 
myth.  The  mythological  emphasis  which  originally  was  structured 
according  to  the  three-storied  universe  of  Babylonian  cosmology 
gradually  gave  way  in  the  Second  Century  to  cosmologies  of 
Cnostieism  and  to  the  philosophies  of  the  Stoics  and  Neo- 
Platonists  in  the  writings  of  the  Apologists  and  Alexandrians. 
Although  the  mythological  clement  became  secondary  in  the 
later  Christological  controversies,  it  remained  in  the  background 
and  was  loosely  correlated  with  the  metaphysical  in  the  Christol- 
ogy  of  Nicea  and  Chalcedon. 

The  mythological  framework  of  Christology  has  never  been 
entirely  discarded  by  Bultmann  or  many  of  his  disciples.  One 
major  problem  which  developed  in  the  New  Testament  with  the 
confusion  of  history  and  myth  was  the  docetic  tendency  which 
threatened  the  historicity  of  the  revelation.  Although,  since 
Copernicus,  the  Babylonian  cosmology  is  untenable,  contem- 
porary Christology  must  begin  with  an  interpretation  of  the 
mythological  form  in  which  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  Son  of  God. 

2.  In  the  expansion  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles  the 
mythological  form  was  subjected  to  cogent  philosophical  inter- 
pretation. The  emphasis  in  Christology  shifted  to  the  dominance 
of  metaphysics.  The  Chalcedonian  Creed  was  an  attempt  to 
safeguard  the  mystery  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
by  affirming  the  paradox  vcrc  dais,  vcre  homo.  Unfortunately, 
the  assumptions  concerning  reality  (ousia)  were  static  and  im- 
personal rather  than  dynamic  and  relational  as  in  most  of  the 
biblical  writings.  Orthodox  Christology,  therefore,  was  stated  in 
the  language  of  metaphysics  loosely  correlated  with  the  Son  of 
God  mythological  form.  This  combination  of  perspectives  was 
basically  antithetical  to  the  biblical  concept  of  the  God  revealed 


'Vide  Rudolf  Bultmann,  "Now  Testament  and  Mythology,"  Kcrygma 
and  Myth,  Hans  Werner  Bartsch,  editor;  trans.  Reginald  H.  Fuller 
(London:  S.P.C.K.,  1960),  pp.  1-44;  and  Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology 
(New  York:  Charles  Seribner's  Sons,  1958). 
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in  Jesus  Christ  and,  as  such,  the  existential  and  historical  aspects 
of  revelation  were  suppressed. 

It  is  vain  to  argue  whether  this  formulation  of  Christology 
in  metaphysical  language  should  have  happened  or  whether  this 
is  the  worst  tragedy  to  befall  the  Church,  i.e.  Adolf  Harnack. 
Likewise,  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  Christology  is  forever  cir- 
cumscribed by  Chalcedon.  Opinions  vary  among  the  scholars 
concerning  the  role  of  Chalcedon  in  the  formulation  of  Christol- 
ogy today.  According  to  H.  W.  Montefiore,  "Any  attempt  to 
formulate  a  Christology  will  properly  start  with  the  Chalcedonian 
Definition.  .  .  ."6  G.  L.  Prestige  wrote,  "At  best,  Jesus  Christ 
disappears  in  the  smokescreen  of  the  two-nature  philosophy. 
Formalism  triumphs,  and  the  living  figure  of  the  evangelical 
Redeemer  is  desiccated  to  a  logical  mummy."7  J.  M.  Creed  pro- 
posed a  constructively  critical  attitude  towards  Chalcedon: 

Even  the  Chalcedonian  definition  of  the  Incarna- 
tion .  .  .  was  not  sheer  calamity,  for  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age  it  provided  a  certain  safeguard  to 
valuable  elements  in  the  tradition  which  powerful 
tendencies  in  dogma  might  otherwise  have  crushed. 
But  our  age  is  not  theirs,  and  the  doctrinal  history  of 
the  last  hundred  years  does  not  encourage  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  can  treat  our  problems  in  their  terms.8 

A  careful  study  of  the  theologians  who  formulated  Chal- 
cedonian Christology  reveals  an  intentionality  which  is  basically 
soteriological  and  existential.  This  intentionality  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  little  appreciation  for  orthodox 
Christology.  Furthermore,  despite  the  contemporary  aversion 
to  metaphysics,  theologians  should  reflect  on  Paul  Tillich's  state- 
ment, "Every  epistemological  assertion  is  implicitly  ontological."9 
John  Macquarrie  has  shown  us  recently  that  Christology  can  and 
must  take  philosophy  seriously.10 

3.  While  the  four  ecumenical  councils  following  Chalcedon 
continued  to  refine  the  meaning  of  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  emphasis  shifted  from  dogmatic  formulation  to  the 


6Montefiore,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 

7G.  L.  Prestige,  Fathers  and  Heretics  (London:  S.P.C.K.,  1948),  p.  146. 

SJ.  M.  Creed,  The  Divinity  of  Christ  (Cambridge:  The  University 
Press,  1938),  p.  82. 

9Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  I  (Chicago:  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1951),  p.  71. 

"John  Macquarrie,  Principles  of  Christian  Theology,  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1966),  pp.  246-79. 
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cultic  expression  of  the  worship  and  service  of  Jesus  Christ. 
According  to  the  New  Testament  that  which  identified  one  as 
a  Christian  was  the  worship  of  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Christ.  The 
cultus  developed  with  the  disciples  participating  regularly  in  the 
eucharist  and  baptism.  Worship  not  only  occurred  in  the  frame- 
word  of  mythology  but  it  was  soon  supplemented  with  additional 
mythological  elements  in  the  interpretation  of  the  efficacy  of 
baptism,  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist  and  the 
veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Christian  doctrine  took  expression  in  the  religious  institution 
and  when  this  institution  became  the  official  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  emphasis  on  the  means  of  grace  and  the  nature 
of  the  Christian  life  became  primary.  Christology  was  the  concern 
of  the  clergy  and  Jesus  Christ  was  mediated  through  the  priests 
and  the  Virgin  Mary.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  primarily 
the  mythological  form  preserved  in  the  cultus  which  saved 
Christology  from  dissolution.  A  striking  parallel  exists  in  left- 
wing  Christianity  today  where  in  worship  the  mythological  form 
remains  vital  after  all  attempts  to  demythologize,  to  dehistoricize 
and  to  delete  metaphysics  from  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Christological  formulation  today  must  take  much  more  seriously 
the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  cultus. 

4.  The  Reformation  was  grounded  in  Martin  Luther's  re- 
action to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  containment  of  Jesus 
Christ.  With  Luther  the  emphasis  in  Christology  shifted  to  what 
now  is  called  the  existential  component.  The  sinner  is  justified 
sola  fidei  and  he  knows  Jesus  Christ  in  His  benefits.  The  Christian 
is  free  from  the  bondage  of  guilt,  sin  and  death  and  he  enjoys 
the  gifts  of  God's  Spirit  through  an  intimate  participation  in 
Christ  and  His  Body,  the  Church.  The  historical  element  in 
revelation  was  emphasized  by  Luther  but  his  distaste  for  philos- 
ophy prepared  the  way  for  his  followers  to  return  to  the  classic 
concept  of  metaphysics.  This  brief  emphasis  on  the  existential 
and  the  historical  was  revived  in  Kierkegaard  and  it  is  essential 
to  any  contemporary  Christology. 

5.  The  rediscovery  of  the  dynamic  and  personal  aspects  of 
Christian  revelation  did  not  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  former 
orientation  of  Christology  in  the  language  of  metaphysics.  Protes- 
tant Scholasticism  was  the  bankruptcy  of  both  the  classical  view 
of  revelation  and  the  dogmatic  task.  In  many  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  writings  this  bankruptcy  still  prevails.  It  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  H.  W.  Montefiore's  contention  that  "The 
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task  of  Christology  is  to  reduce  the  mystery  of  Christ's  person 
to  propositional  form."11 

Dogmatic  theology  has  received  its  just  rewards  for  its  claim 
to  be  "the  Queen  of  the  Sciences"  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it 
no  longer  has  a  legitimate  function  in  examining  the  data  and 
interpreting  the  relevance  of  Christianity  in  every  generation,12 
An  adequate  Christology  will  always  be  more  than  just  an 
exegesis  of  the  New  Testament. 

6.  The  development  of  Pietism  and  a  Christology  grounded 
in  religious  experience  is  not  difficult  to  understand  as  a  reaction 
to  the  barrenness  of  Protestant  dogmatics  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  rationalism  and  skepticism  of  The  Enlightenment  on  the 
other.  Friedrich  Schleiermachers  interpretation  of  Christology 
in  terms  of  the  God-consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Christological  perspective.  Thence- 
forth, both  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  humanity  of 
His  disciples  must  be  taken  seriously.  Schleiermacher  taught 
us  that  Christology  is  inextricably  related  to  experience.  He 
failed  to  affirm  sufficiently  that  revelation  is  more  than  experience 
and  this  danger  lurks  in  the  shadows  of  Rudolf  Bultmanns 
interpretation  of  faith.  There  is,  however,  little  hope  for  a 
Christology  today  which  discounts  the  experiential  component. 

7.  Following  Schleiermachers  reorientation  of  Christology  in 
experience  a  new  approach  to  Christology  was  presented  in 
the  thought  of  Albrecht  Ritschl.  His  anti-metaphysical  bias  ac- 
quired from  Kant's  epistemology  took  crucial  expression  in  a 
positivistic  view  of  history  which  was  in  turn  applied  to  the 
New  Testament  documents  which  present  the  life  of  Jesus.  Al- 
though the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  had  found  fragmentary 
expression  in  Strauss  ( Leben  Jesus )  and  others,  Ritschl  is  respon- 

;  sible  for  establishing  the  historical  component  as  an  essential 
ingredient  in  any  adequate  Christology.  The  Jesus  of  History 
movement  was  based  on  an  inadequate  concept  of  history  as 
"fact"  and  its  weakness  was  soon  exploited  by  Albert  Schweitzer 
in  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus  and  Rudolf  Bultmann  in 

I    Jesus  and  the  Word. 

8.  A  radical  reaction  to  Christology  based  on  experience  or 
history  came  in  the  writings  of  Karl  Barth.  Barth  and  a  host  of 


nMontefiore,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 

"Vicfe  Hermann  Diem,  Dogmatics,  trans.  Harold  Knight  (Philadel- 
phia: The  Westminster  Press,  1959). 
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other  theologians,  i.e.  Emil  Brunner,  D.  M.  Baillie  and  Paul 
Tillich,  emphasized  revelation  as  the  mysterious,  divine-human 
encounter  which  is  paradoxical  or  dialectical  in  nature.  They 
warned  against  the  inherent  limitations  of  all  doctrinal  expres- 
sions. Soren  Kierkegaard's  writings  were  the  primary  source 
for  dialectical  Christology  which  found  lucid  expression  in  D. 
M.  Baillie's  book,  God  Was  In  Christ.  Baillie  stresses  that  in  the 
experience  of  the  mystery  of  revelation  the  dichotomy  between 
the  Jesus  of  History  and  the  Christ  of  Faith  is  transcended  in  the 
paradox  of  grace.  Contemporary  Christology  is  indebted  to  the 
dialectical  theologians  for  a  new  interpretation  of  revelation. 
A  helpful  Christology  in  this  secular  age  will  make  explicit  the 
understanding  of  revelation  with  which  it  is  oriented. 

9.  Almost  sixty  years  before  Karl  Barth's  presentation  of  a 
dynamic  concept  of  revelation  from  above,  the  thought  of  Charles 
Darwin  (The  Origin  of  Species,  1859)  was  preparing  the  way 
for  the  presentation  of  an  interpretation  of  revelation  and 
Christology  from  below.  The  Church  looked  with  distrust  upon 
the  process  philosophy  of  A.  N.  Whitehead  and  its  modification 
by  Charles  Hartshorne.  This  insight  which  is  in  part  Hebraic 
has  been  refined  in  the  writings  of  D.  D.  Williams,  Paul  Tillich, 
Karl  Rahmer,  Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  John  Macquarrie.  Taken 
alone,  a  Christology  from  below  is  likely  to  be  inadequate.  A  con- 
temporary Christology,  however,  which  neglects  this  emphasis 
will  prove  to  be  even  more  unacceptable.  A  dynamic  Christology 
from  below  will  do  much  to  correlate  the  concepts  of  creation 
and  redemption  and,  furthermore,  to  insure  the  Chalcedonian 
affirmation,  vere  homo. 

10.  While  the  dialectical  theologians  were  approaching  Christol- 
ogy from  above  and  the  metaphysical  realists  from  below,  the 
emphasis  by  the  existentialists,  i.e.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  was  on  a 
Christology  from  within.  Bultmann  s  valuable  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  myth  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  key  to 
his  Christology  which  is  an  ontology  of  faith.  The  significance 
of  this  approach  to  Christology  is  constructively  appropriated  by 
John  Macquarrie.  Some  linguistic  analysts  have  recklessly  ig- 
nored this  insight  into  revelation  and  Christology.13  Although  the 
existential  component  alone  is  insufficient  for  the  formulation 
of  Christology,  it  can  no  longer  be  neglected. 

11.  The  attempts  to  handle  the  problem  of  supernaturalism, 


^ide  Paul  M.  van  Buren,  op.  ext.,  pp.  85-101. 
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or  the  transcendent,  from  above,  below  or  within  have  not  been 
entirely  successful.  They  have  been,  however,  more  constructive 
than  the  attempts  by  the  positivists  and  their  successors  who 
have  either  denied,  ignored  or  treated  superficially  the  reality  of 
,  mystery  in  the  universe  in  general  and  man  in  particular.  The 
emphasis  on  a  Christology  judged  by  the  principle  of  verification 
and  a  revelation  without  mystery  is  being  subjected  to  careful 
scrutiny  by  Professors  William  Horden  and  James  A.  Martin,  Jr.14 
i  Contemporary  Christology  is  indebted  to  the  analytical  philoso- 
i  phers  for  their  reminders  about  epistemology  and  language 
usage. 

!  12.    The  most  recent  efforts  in  Christology  by  the  "Death  of 
God"  theologians  are  being  examined  in  another  article  in  this 
J  publication.    It  is  appropriate  to  note,  however,  that  these 
|  writers  are  raising  a  question  which  is  crucial  in  the  New  Testa- 
|  ment.  "What  are  the  implications  of  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God 
for  God  Himself?"  The  Church,  however,  has  always  contended 
for  a  Christological  interpretation  of  God,  but  it  has  never  ac- 
lj  cepted  a  reduction  of  Theology  to  Christology  or  Jesusology. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  limitations  of  this  survey  of  the  emphases  in  the  history 
of  Christology  are  manifold.  The  Hegelian  idealism  which  found 

|  expression  in  many  Christologies  a  few  decades  ago  is  an  example 

j  of  significant  omissions.  The  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  is 
to  demonstrate  the  urgent  need  for  a  history  of  Christology  which 
will  provide  a  better  view  of  the  landscape  upon  which  present 
Christologies  can  be  erected. 

Clearly,  a  "New  Testament,"  "Chalcedonian"  or  "Existential" 
Christology  fails  to  profit  from  the  insights  of  other  significant 

j|  Christological  formulations.  Some  guidelines  for  evaluating  pre- 
vious Christological  statements  and  for  giving  direction  to  con- 

i  temporary  Christological  formulations  may  be  helpful.  First,  the 
biblical  writings,  especially  the  New  Testament,  should  be  taken 

j  seriously  and  handled  according  to  the  canons  of  sound  exegesis. 

jj  Second,  the  existential,  historical  and  philosophical  components 
of  Christological  formulations  should  be  given  adequate  attention. 

i  Third,  the  place  of  Christology  in  the  worship  and  service  of  God 


™Vide  William  Horden,  Speaking  of  God  (New  York:  The  MacMillan 
Company,  1964);  and  James  A.  Martin,  Jr.,  New  Dialogue  Between  Phi- 
losophy and  Theology  (New  York:  Seabury  Press,  Inc.,  1966). 
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by  Christians  should  be  ascertained  and  duly  regarded.  Fourth, 
the  relative  value  of  all  Christological  statements  should  be 
acknowledged  in  the  theologians  efforts  to  examine  and  to 
relate  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  history  does  not  plainly  teach 
man  anything  but  men  may  avoid  numerous  mistakes  by  thinking 
from  the  perspective  of  historical  research.  Some  contemporary 
Christologies  are  illustrative  of  the  great  peril  which  accompanies 
the  neglect  of  history. 
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The  Christological  Thought 
of  Thomas  J.  J.  Altiser 

by  James  E.  Tull 


The  "God  is  dead"  theologians  have  achieved  considerable 
fame  on  the  basis  of  a  slogan  which  is  not  strictly  applicable  to 
their  work.    The  epistemological  position  of  Paul  van  Buren 
makes  God  simply  an  irrelevance.    If  there  is  a  God,  there  is 
j  no  way  he  can  be  known.  The  term  "God"  is  therefore  meaning- 
\  less. 

William  Hamilton  appears  for  a  time  to  have  thought  in 
j  terms  of  a  God  who  has  absented  himself  from  our  culture  and 

history,  but  who  might  some  day  return.  Hamilton's  mood  was 
|  one  of  nostalgic  longing  for  the  God  who  had  departed,  and  of 
j  wistful  waiting  for  a  time  of  possible  reunion.    More  recently, 

however,  Hamilton  seems  to  have  given  up  the  vigil.  He  does 
!  not  expect  God  ever  to  return  because,  one  suspects,  he  does  not 

believe  God  ever  existed. 

Both  van  Buren  and  Hamilton,  content  to  leave  God  forever 
;  consigned  to  the  shadows  of  virtual  non-existence,  have  never- 

theless  brought  Jesus  to  the  center  of  the  human  stage  in  a 
I  graphic  way.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  thought 
j  of  the  two  men  on  this  point.  What  they  seem  to  have  in  common 
I  is  the  belief  that  Jesus  epitomized  the  good  life.  He  incarnated 
j  the  best  human  values.  In  a  real  sense,  he  was  a  shining  example 

of  what  human  life  should  be  and  can  be. 

Perhaps  the  terms  "good  life,"  "human  values"  and  "shining 
]  example"  have  connotations  and  associations  from  which  both 
I  men  would  shy  away.  But  the  central  point  can  be  stated  by 
!  saying  that  van  Buren  and  Hamilton  are  earnest  humanists  who 
j  somehow  believe  that  Jesus  was  representative  of  the  best  that 

human  life  is  capable  of  holding  and  giving.  In  a  real  sense,  he 

is  a  criterion  of  this  "best." 

In  the  thought  of  both  of  these  young  men  there  is  much 

that  is  insightful  and  challenging.  Both,  however,  have  clearly 
j  separated  Jesus  from  the  God  of  whom  historical  Christianity 

has  believed  him  to  be  an  authoritative  revelation.  It  does  not 

appear,  therefore,  that  either  writer  has  in  a  technical  sense  a 


"Christology."  Both  of  them  see  Jesus  as  standing  starkly  bright 
against  the  darkness  of  a  cosmic  void. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different  with  Thomas  Altizer, 
with  whom  the  principal  part  of  this  discussion  is  concerned. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  below  to  characterize  some  of  Altizers 
main  positions,  and  to  criticize  them  briefly.  This  task  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  conviction  that  Altizer  is  at  once  the  most 
formidable  and  the  most  profound  of  the  death  of  God  theo- 
logians, and  also  with  the  impression  that,  although  as  a  thinker 
Dr.  Altizer  possesses  many  virtues,  clarity  is  not  one  of  them. 
Since  his  central  concepts  are  tightly  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
his  thought,  some  overlapping  and  repetition  must  be  expected. 

Altizers  central  thesis  may  be  briefly  stated,  "God,"  he  says, 
"has  died  in  our  time,  in  our  history,  in  our  existence."  God 
has  died,  in  order  to  continue  his  life  in  a  new  mode  of  existence. 
This  new  mode  is  his  incarnation  in  Jesus.  God,  then,  is  now 
Jesus,  through  whom  the  incarnation  proceeds  outward  and  on- 
ward through  humanity  until  it  embraces  "every  hand  and  face." 
The  God  of  "transcendence"  has  died;  he  now  lives  in  complete 
"immanence." 

This  thesis  must  now  be  examined  in  some  detail. 

God.  Altizer's  differing  usages  of  the  term  "God"  are  likely  to 
cause  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  For  example,  he 
uses  the  term  frequently  to  refer  to  the  God  of  the  Christian 
tradition.  This  God  is  a  "sovereign  creator  and  transcendent 
Lord,"  a  "God  of  naked  and  absolutely  sovereign  power,"  who 
is  "abstract,  lifeless,  and  alone."  This  God  is  dead.  He  is  re- 
pudiated by  the  "radical  Christian,"  who  sees  no  way  to  a  true 
faith  except  by  the  abolition  or  dissolution  of  this  God.  He  is 
the  God  of  Christendom,  of  the  church,  of  conventional  Chris- 
tianity. In  his  constant  polemic  against  this  "God,"  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Altizer  believes  that  he  never  existed,  except  as  an 
inhibiting  fallacy  in  human  life.  But  the  present  world  crisis 
has  given  his  "death"  a  new  poignancy. 

Altizer  however  conceives  that  the  real  God  has  died,  also— 
in  a  sense.  This  God,  who  lived  in  transcendent  solitude,  has, 
in  Jesus  Christ,  left  his  transcendence  forever.  As  far  as  his 
transcendence  is  concerned,  he  has  died,  has  denied  himself, 
annihilated  himself,  in  order  to  assume  a  new  mode  of  being  in 
human  history,  human  life  and  human  flesh.  He  now  lives,  wholly 
and  without  remainder,  in  "immanence." 

The  Incarnation.  Altizer  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  "Incar- 
nation." The  God  who  died  in  Jesus,  he  says,  is  the  "God  who 
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has  negated  himself  in  fully  and  finally  becoming  flesh."1 
j  The  radical  nature  of  this  incarnation  Altizer  never  tires  of 
emphasizing.  God  has  incarnated  himself,  his  very  self,  his 
whole  self,  without  reserve  and  with  no  further  holdings  in 
;  "transcendence."  "God  himself  is  left  behind  and  'emptied'  by 
the  movement  of  the  Incarnation."2 

Jesus.  The  incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus  is  so  complete  that 
Altizer  uses  the  term  "Jesus"  to  designate  God  in  the  latter  s  con- 
temporary form.  "It  is  God  who  became  Jesus  and  not  Jesus  who 
became  God."3 

It  would  seem  that  Altizers  preoccupation  with  Jesus  makes 
his  thought  close  akin  at  this  point  to  the  views  of  his  colleagues 
Hamilton  and  van  Buren.  A  close  reading,  however,  shows  that 
|  he  is  far  apart  from  them.  For  while  the  other  two  writers  are 
J  intrigued  with  Jesus  as  a  representative  and  evocative  human 
j  figure,  Altizer  appears  to  care  very  little  for  the  human  Jesus. 

Nor  does  he  indeed  care  more  for  what  was  called  in  another 
|  era  "the  Christ  of  faith,"  if  by  this  term  is  meant  the  Christ  whose 
j  image  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  and  whom  the  Christian 
j  Church  has  venerated  as  Saviour  and  Lord.  "No  radical  Chris- 
tian," Altizer  says,  "believes  in  the  possibility  of  returning  to 
either  the  word  or  the  person  of  the  original  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
!  Consequently,  the  radical  Christian  rejects  both  the  literal  and 
,  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  demanding  instead  a 
pneumatic  or  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Word."4 

Altizer  believes  that  to  try  to  go  back  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
I  is  the  very  kind  of  reversion  which  is  the  bane  of  "religion"  (i.e., 
I  conventional,  cultic  religion).  It  is  an  attempted  reversion  to  a 
1  primordial  form,  an  impossible,  undesirable,  hurtful  regression 
1  to  a  lost  time.  This  dead  Jesus  has  been  perpetuated  in  Christian 
!  orthodoxy,  but  the  "true  Jesus  has  passed  through  his  death 
from  a  particular  to  a  universal  form,  and  continues  to  be  present 
in  a  forward-moving  and  transforming  Word."5 

To  attempt  to  recover  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  to  hold  to  a 
traditional  Christian  doctrine  of  Christ,  is  to  shut  ourselves  off 
from  his  contemporary  presence.  "The  Gospel  portraits  of  Jesus 
are  inseparable  from  modes  of  belief  and  understanding  that  long 
since  have  become  impossible  to  us.  .  .  .To  cling  to  these  tra- 


lrrhomas  J.  J.  Altizer,  The  Gospel  of  Christian  Atheism,  p.  62. 
Hbid.,  p.  68. 
9Ibid.,  p.  83. 
"Ibid.,  p.  25. 
hlhid.,  p.  56. 
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ditional  images  of  Jesus  is  to  impose  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  our  flesh."6 

Jesus  therefore  is  God  in  incarnate  form.  His  name,  says 
Dr.  Altizer,  stands  for  "a  hidden  but  universal  process  of  redemp- 
tion and  transformation."  "Jesus"  *s  tne  thrust  of  the  sacred, 
into  time,  history,  and  life.  We  cannot,  Altizer  says,  "truly 
pronounce  the  name  of  Jesus  if  we  isolate  his  name  from  the 
contingency  and  the  actuality  of  our  concrete  existence  in  the 
world."7 

Kenosis.  Kenosis  is  the  self-abnegation  of  God.  It  refers 
to  the  God  who  has  died  in  Jesus,  "the  God  who  has  negated  him- 
self in  fully  and  finally  becoming  flesh."8 

Atonement.  Atonement  is  the  redemptive  aspect  of  the 
incarnation.  It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  atonement  does  not 
refer  primarily  to  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  nor  to  the 
self-humiliation  of  God  in  that  event.  Rather,  atonement  is 
present,  continuous  and  "eschatological."  "Neither  the  Incarnation 
nor  the  crucifixion,"  Altizer  says,  "can  ...  be  understood  as 
isolated  and  once-for-all  events;  rather,  they  must  be  conceived 
as  primary  expressions  of  a  forward-moving  and  eschatological 
process  of  redemption,  a  process  embodying  a  progressive  move- 
ment of  Spirit  into  flesh.  At  no  time  in  this  process  does  the 
incarnate  Word  or  Spirit  assume  a  final  and  definitive  form."9 

The  Incarnate  Word.  This  term  is  used  by  Dr.  Altizer  to 
designate  the  incarnate  form  of  God  in  Jesus.  It  is  a  kenotic, 
historical,  atoning  word. 

The  uniqueness  of  genuine  Christianity,  in  Altizer's  view,  is 
that  the  "Christian  Word"  is  a  dynamic,  a  living,  and  a  forward- 
moving  process."  The  Word  is,  he  says,  "a  process  initially  oc- 
curring in  God's  death  in  Christ,  but  a  process  that  is  only  grad- 
ually and  progressively  realized  in  history,  as  God  s  original  self- 
negation  eventually  becomes  actualized  throughout  the  total 
range  of  human  experience."10 

Process.  The  term  "process"  in  Altizer's  writings  is  never 
defined.  It  is  used  unobtrusively  and  somewhat  infrequently. 
It  is,  however,  despite  its  obscure  and  ambiguous  usage,  excep- 
tionally revealing  with  respect  to  the  substance  of  his  thought. 


6Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer  and  William  Hamilton,  Radical  Theology  and 
the  Death  of  God,  p.  125. 

7Altizer,  The  Gospel  of  Christian  Atheism,  p.  57. 
Hhid.,  p.  67. 
Hhid.,  p.  104. 
10Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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God,  he  says,  is  "a  forward-moving  process  of  kenotic  meta- 
morphosis who  remains  himself  even  while  passing  through  a 
movement  of  absolute  negation."11 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  divine  process  is  never  regressive. 
It  always  moves  towards  an  "eschatological"  end,  i.e.,  towards 
a  total  identification  with  humanity.  This  immanental,  forward- 
moving,  eschatological  "process"  is  "God,"  is  "Jesus,"  is  the  "in- 
carnate Word,"  is  the  "new  humanity." 

Altizer's  concept  of  "process"  involves  an  emphasis  upon  the 
present  time  in  such  a  radical  way  that  the  process  tends  to  lose 
its  rootage  in  the  past.  "As  the  God  who  is  Jesus  becomes  ever 
more  deeply  incarnate  in  the  body  of  humanity,  he  loses  every 
semblance  of  his  former  usage,  until  he  appears  wherever  there 
is  energy  and  life."12  Altizer  commends  the  example  of  the  Bibli- 
cal prophet.  The  prophet's  task,  he  says,  "was  not  to  link  the 
present  and  the  past,  but  rather  to  forge  a  way  from  the  present 
to  the  future  and  thereby  to  make  possible  a  new  and  more 
radical  form  of  faith."13 

History.  The  divine  process  is  profoundly  bound  to  "im- 
manence," to  "energy,"  to  "life."  In  Altizer's  view,  this  means 
that  it  is  a  preeminently  "historical"  process.  Characteristically, 
however,  Altizer  insists  that  a  historical  process  or  "word"  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  past.  History  refers  to  the  living  present. 
"Historicity  is  the  realm  of  concrete  and  actual  events,  of  humanly 
meaningful  events,  and  when  an  historical  event  ceases  to  exist 
in  a  meaningful  relation  to  the  present,  it  thereby  passes  into 
a  non-historical  realm."14 

To  occupy  ourselves  with  history  in  the  sense  of  past  oc- 
currence is  a  quest  for  a  "lost  time."  It  is  a  damaging  reversion. 
History  refers  to  the  processes  of  life  now;  it  is  concerned  with 
determined  and  energetic  address  to  real  problems  and  constantly 
emerging  challenges. 

Humanity.  The  "eschatological  end"  of  the  forward-moving 
process  of  the  divine  life  is  complete  identification  with  humanity. 
In  this  view,  Altizer's  principal  mentor  appears  to  be  William 
Blake,  although  he  is  perhaps  indebted  also  to  Hegel.  Altizer 
quotes  with  approval  Blake's  identification  of  Jesus  with  a 
"universal  humanity."15  Blake,  he  says  with  apparent  agreement, 


*lbid.,  p.  91. 
™Ibid.,  pp.  74-75. 

13Altizer  and  Hamilton,  op.  ext.,  p.  131. 
^Ibid. 

15Altizer,  The  Gospel  of  Christian  Atheism,  p.  69. 
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''believed  that  Jesus  is  the  body  of  humanity,  and  is  present  in 
every  hand  and  face." 

Dr.  Altizer  very  much  needs  to  clarify  whether  the  "incarnate 
Word/'  alias  "Jesus,"  alias  "God,"  is  to  be  identified  with  all  of 
humanity,  or  with  just  a  part  of  humanity;  and  if  with  a  part 
of  humanity  only,  then  with  which  part?  On  the  basis  of  what 
criteria  can  a  judgment  be  formed  which  will  permit  a  discrimi- 
nation between  the  segment  of  humanity  which  incarnates  the 
divine  Word  and  the  segment  or  segments  which  do  not? 

Altizer  does  speak  of  a  "new  humanity"  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  "the  natural  man  who  is  isolated  in  his  own  selfhood 
and  imprisoned  in  the  brute  contingency  of  time."  Also,  "the 
new  man  who  is  born  in  Jesus  is  liberated  by  the  death  of  God 
from  the  oppressive  power  of  every  alien  reality  standing  over 
against  and  beyond  humanity."16 

There  are  other  clues,  unfortunately  obscure  and  possibly 
contradictory.  Jesus  is  to  be  recognized  wherever  there  is  "energy" 
and  "life."  He  is  present  in  "every  hand  and  face."  We  are 
told  that  "Jesus  is  the  name  of  the  love  of  God."  The  God  who 
is  Jesus  "is  the  expanding  or  forward-moving  process  who  is 
becoming  'one  man/"17  Perhaps  Altizer  envisions  a  humanity 
bound  in  one  universal  brotherhood  as  the  "eschatological 
end"  of  the  incarnational  process.  But  it  may  be  that  this  ideal 
is  too  conventional  for  him! 

A  Brief  Appraisal.  Few  features  of  Dr.  Altizer  s  more  recent 
writings  are  so  striking  as  his  constant  use  of  the  thought  of 
Hegel,  Nietzsche,  and  William  Blake.  These  great  writers  are  to 
him  "radical  Christians."  Altizer  s  right  to  use  the  work  of 
these  prophetic  spirits  to  shed  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  of  course  unquestionable. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  it  is  at  least  interesting  that 
a  writer  who  so  powerfully  emphasizes  the  present  should,  as 
Kenneth  Hamilton  says,  "raid  the  nineteenth  century"  for  many 
of  his  germinal  ideas.  More  important,  however,  is  Altizer's 
tendency  to  use  Hegel,  Nietzsche  and  Blake  as  a  collective  norm 
for  his  evaluation  of  Christianity.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
these  thinkers  and  seers  can  qualify  for  this  role,  and  Altizers 
use  of  them  to  scourge  traditional  Christianity  and  to  comprise 
the  criteria  for  the  radical  judgment  thereof  would  seem  to  be 
more  than  a  little  uncritical.  That  this  expedient  gives  intensity 


'Ibid.,  p.  72. 
7Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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and  shock-value  to  his  argument  may  be  granted.  It  also  causes 
his  writing  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  balance. 

Altizers  constant  biting  and  blistering  polemic  against  a 
God  of  "transcendence"  would  also  appear  to  be  one-sided.  His 
apparent  motive  is  the  very  admirable  one  of  preserving  the 
freedom  and  creativity  of  man  against  a  God  who  stands  over 
against  man,  sovereign  and  alone,  imposing  upon  him  an  alien 
law  and  a  perpetual  servitude.  That  Altizers  statement  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  what  many  Christians  have  believed  about 
a  transcendent  God  is  also  undeniable.  However,  Altizer  can  be 
sharply  controverted  in  his  assertion  that  this  is  what  the  "tran- 
scendence" of  God  characteristically  means  in  Christian  theology. 
God's  transcendence  is  fully  consonant  with  his  self-denying  par- 
ticipation in  the  world  process,  in  a  way  which  is  consistent  both 
with  the  preservation  of  human  freedom,  and  with  a  divine 
redemptive  love. 

A  belief  in  the  transcendence  of  God,  however,  denies  that 
God  abandons  himself  to  what  Dr.  Altizer  would  envision  as  a 
total  immanence  and  kenosis.  To  say  that  the  kenosis  of  God 
occurs  without  remainder  identifies  God  completely  with  proc- 
ess, so  that  there  is  no  God  except  the  God  who  is  immanent  in 
process.  Rather,  the  transcendence  of  God  means  that  God  is 
not,  so  to  say,  "caught"  in  process.  He  is  neither  shut  out  of 
process  (radical  transcendence),  nor  is  he  shut  into,  confined 
to,  restricted  to,  imprisoned  by,  process  (radical  immanence). 
Altizer,  it  appears,  would  chain  God  to  process.  A  theologian 
should  concern  himself,  not  only  with  the  freedom  of  man,  but 
also  with  the  freedom  of  God. 

Presumably,  Altizer  is  concerned  to  maintain  some  scope  for 
the  divine  freedom,  a  freedom  which  takes  the  form  of  a  divine 
self-denial,  and  a  wilful  immersion  in  a  radical  incarnation.  This 
incarnation  embraces  ever  new  forms  and  transformations  in  its 
self-expression.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  Altizer  is  allowing 
room  for  evolution,  contingency,  and  metamorphosis  in  the  divine 
process  itself. 

A  perennial  problem  of  kenotic  Christologies  is  to  preserve 
identity  in  the  divine  being  while  the  latter  undergoes  the 
metamorphosis  from  divinity  to  humanity,  If  the  divine  being 
becomes  human,  does  he  not  cease  to  be  divine?  Does  he  not 
become  a  being  so  totally  different  in  his  kenotic  form  that  he 
is  not  any  more  the  same  being? 

Dr.  Altizer's  application  of  the  kenotic  principle  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  most  Christian  kenoticism  that  it  would  be  perhaps 
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unfruitful  to  make  comparisons.  He  does,  however,  have  serious 
trouble  with  the  problem  of  identity.  He  conceives  that  the 
form  of  "Jesus"  in  any  past  historical  episode  can  shed  little  light 
on  his  present  form.  The  movement  of  the  kenotic  process,  it 
would  seem,  must  be  interpreted  from  the  vantage  point  of  each 
new  present  alone,  and  interpretation  must  itself  change  and 
shift  to  accommodate  itself  to  whatever  new  form  may  come. 

On  rare  occasions  Altizer  seems  to  realize  momentarily  the 
threat  of  a  lose  of  identity  of  the  "incarnate  Word,"  and  tries 
somewhat  feebly  and  illogically  to  safeguard  the  divine  identity. 
"It  is  crucial,"  he  says,  "to  maintain  that  God  remains  God  even 
while  in  a  state  of  self-estrangement."18  Yet  if  the  only  constant 
factor  in  the  ongoing  life  of  "Jesus"  is  ever-changing  process, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  search  for  meaning  in  the  process 
can  ever  prove  fruitful. 

The  context  and  nuance  of  Altizer's  concept  of  the  divine 
"process"  form  one  of  the  most  disturbing  indices  to  his  thought. 
This  process  is  "dialectical,"  it  is  a  movement  of  the  sacred  into 
the  secular,  it  is  progressive,  self-denying,  "eschatological,"  etc. 
Nowhere,  I  believe,  does  Altizer  say  that  this  "process"  is  con- 
scious, intelligent,  or  purposive.  It  appears,  in  other  words,  to 
lack  the  qualities  of  personality.  We  are  not  told  whether  this 
process  moves,  as  a  result  of  some  blind  "elan"  within  it,  or 
whether  it  intelligently  conceives  ends  and  devises  means  for 
their  implementation.  All  we  know  is  that  it  moves  from  "trans- 
cendence" to  "immanence." 

It  should  be  remembered  here  that  "Jesus,"  the  "incarnate 
Word,"  is  Altizer's  most  characteristic  name  for  the  divine  process. 
It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  "Jesus"  is  not,  and 
never  has  been  in  Altizers  thought,  a  person  at  all,  human  or 
divine.  "Jesus"  is  the  name  which  Altizer  has  chosen  to  designate 
the  thrust  of  the  sacred  into  the  profane. 

Altizer  most  surely  conceives,  however,  that  the  divine 
process  becomes  personal  when  it  is  incarnated  in  persons,  in 
human  beings.  The  question  must  be  asked  whether  this  is  not 
Altizer  s  most  serious  point.  As  God  is  now  Jesus,  so  Jesus  is 
now  humanity.  A  student  of  Altizer  must  at  least  entertain  the 
possibility  that  he  has  cloaked  a  radical  humanism  in  a  cloud  of 
mystery  and  ambiguity,  without  providing  as  yet  those  ethical 
ideals  and  noble  aspirations  which  characterize  the  best  humanist 
writers. 


wIbid.,  p.  90. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  Altizer  calls  on  us  to  affirm  "Jesus," 
the  "living  Word,"  it  becomes  to  us  a  serious  problem  to  be  told 
that  this  "word"  never  appears  "in  continuity  with  its  previous 
expressions."19  So,  if  one  throws  oneself  unreservedly  into  a  firm 
|  commitment  to  this  immanental  "word,"  or  "process,"  there  yet 
i  appears  to  be  no  way  by  which  he  can  discriminate  between  the 
authentic  dynamism  of  this  process  and  other  dynamisms  which 
may  be  wholly  harmful  and  destructive.  How,  in  short,  does 
one  know  which  one  of  several  forward-moving  dynamisms  is 
"Jesus"? 

Conclusion.  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer  is  a  challenging  and  pro- 
vocative thinker  who  has  shown  that  he  is  sensitively  and  pro- 
foundly aware  of  many  of  the  disruptive  and  uprooting  forces 
I  at  work  in  our  era  of  history.    He  knows  that  a  new  time  has 
j  thrust  the  human  family  summarily  out  upon  a  storm-racked 
t  ocean.    We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  powerful  terms  with 
which  he  has  called  attention  to  the  human  plight.    It  yet  re- 
!j  mains  to  be  seen  whether  he  can  furnish  chart  and  compass 
for  the  task  of  navigation. 

Dr.  Altizer  is  a  highly  imaginative,  metaphorical  writer, 
i  When  his  essential  message  is  distilled  from  his  esoteric  vocabu- 
j  lary  and  his  mystical  obscurities,  what  does  he  mean?  Is  he 
saying  substantially  the  following?— That  traditional  Christianity 
with  its  whole  stock  of  images,  doctrines  and  rituals  is  sterile; 
j  that  the  Christian  Church  with  its  subscription  to  traditional 
j  Christianity,  is  irrelevant;  that  vital  Christianity  must  be  found 
|  outside  its  historic  expressions;  that  its  substance  for  our  time 

I  may  be  found  more  authentically  in  the  prophetic  insights  of 
j  thinkers  like  Hegel,  Nietzsche  and  Blake  ( and  Altizer?! )  than  in 
!  the  great  historical  pillars  of  Christian  orthodoxy;  that  true 
)  Christianity  is  never  a  backward  movement  to  a  past  ideology  or 

an  ideal  figure,  but  a  forward  movement  in  time  involving  heroic 
and  contested  decision  in  life-or-death  situations;  that  it  is  im- 

II  possible  to  know  just  what  the  "incarnate  Word"  will  say  to  us 
in  the  future,  or  where  it  will  lead;  that  to  follow  its  leading  in 
our  time  means  a  journey  through  chaos  and  darkness  so  dreadful 
as  to  involve  the  risk  of  damnation;  that,  however,  the  alternative 
to  this  heroic  risk  is  the  certain  damnation  of  an  attempted 
reversion  to  a  "paradisical  beginning";  that,  therefore,  the  present 

|  must  be  embraced  and  the  future  dared  with  fortitude  and 
:  courage,  for  only  in  full  commitment  to  the  "incarnate  Word" 
lies  the  pathway  to  any  possible  "redemption"  and  "salvation;" 


'Altizer  and  Hamilton,  op.  ext.,  p.  138. 
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and  finally,  that  whatever  pathway  there  is  to  whatever  salvation 
there  is,  man  must  travel  it  alone. 

If  the  above  is  at  least  a  significant  part  of  what  Dr.  Altizer 
means,  we  may  view  his  message  with  respect,  if  with  only  very 
limited  agreement.  We  may  look  forward  hopefully  for  him  to 
clarify  his  views,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  places  where  they 
seem  to  be  glaringly  weak.  However  acute  his  criticism  of 
conventional  Christianity  may  be,  his  depiction  of  genuine 
Christianity  is  grossly  distorted. 
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Christology  in  Modern  Preaching 


by  J.  Carroll  Trotter,  Jr. 

In  his  book  The  New  Shape  of  American  Religion  Martin  E. 
Marty  says  that  Christology  is  one  of  the  three  classic  Christian 
doctrines  which  have  most  frequently  occupied  the  theologians 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  other  two  are  anthropology 
and  ecclesiology.1  A  consideration  of  the  quantity  of  literature 
dealing  with  these  subjects  seems  to  indicate  that  his  judgment 
is  certainly  accurate.  If  anything,  the  interest  has  continued 
to  increase  in  the  almost  ten  years  since  Marty  was  writing. 

The  importance  of  current  Christological  study  for  preaching 
is  immense,  for  Christian  preaching  has  always  found  its  raison 
d'etre  in  the  Christ.  Paul  Tillich  begins  with  this  truth  in  his 
sermon,  "He  Who  Is  the  Christ."  His  text  is  Mark  8:27-33,  the 
account  of  Jesus'  conversation  with  his  disciples  at  Caesarea 
Philippi.  Tillich  begins  the  sermon  by  saying,  "This  story  is  the 
centre  of  Mark's  Gospel.  And  in  this  story  we  find  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  message.  The  message  is  infinitely  simple,  yet  rich 
and  profound,  and  concentrated  in  four  words:  'Thou  art  the 
Christ'."2  And  it  can  be  said  as  well  that  the  affirmation,  "Jesus 
is  the  Christ,"  is  not  alone  the  heart,  but  also  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  Christian  preaching. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  theology,  Christological  statements 
are  found  in  two  related  contexts,  the  formulations  of  the  pro- 
fessional theologians  and  the  sermons  of  parish  ministers.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  theologian  will  have  given  careful  and 
reflective  consideration  to  his  formulations,  and  that  his  work 
will  serve  as  aid  and  guide  to  the  minister  in  his  development 
of  sermonic  assertions.  The  recurrent  interest  in  Christology 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  that  the  theologian  never  "finalizes"  a 
doctrine,  he  never  brings  it  to  that  state  where  it  can  be  neatly 
packaged  and  inserted  into  a  sermon  with  confidence  that  the 
last  word  has  been  said.  Thus  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  maker 
of  sermons  to  reflect  carefully  upon  his  theological  pronounce- 
ments. 

The  intent  of  this  article  is  not  to  suggest  norms  for 
Christological  formulations,  nor  to  articulate  a  Christology  to 
be  embodied  in  sermons.  Neither  will  it  be  possible  in  the  time 
available  and  within  the  limited  scope  of  the  article  to  examine 
even  a  representative  cross  section  of  modern  preaching  in  an 


effort  to  determine  how  many  and  what  kind  of  Christological 
assertions  are  made  in  sermons.  Our  interest  is  to  help  the 
preacher  find  guidelines  by  which  he  can  analyze  Christological 
thinking  and  to  direct  him  to  sources  which  may  be  useful  to 
him  in  his  own  study.  These  sources  will  include  the  works  of 
theologians  and  of  preachers,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they 
be  read  carefully.  They  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  relate  to  the 
issue  of  Christology  in  modern  preaching. 

The  purpose  of  preaching  is  not  primarily  to  proclaim  a 
Christology,  but  to  proclaim  the  Christ.  This  statement  is  not 
self-contradictory.  It  simply  means  that  preaching  does  not  seek 
first  to  secure  ascription  to  theological  formulations  about  the 
Christ,  but  does  seek  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  Christ  and 
His  people  and  to  affect  a  response  to  Him  in  decision,  in  action, 
in  faith,  in  obedience,  in  adoration  and  in  love.3  However,  the 
fact  is  inescapable  that  to  proclaim  the  Christ  is  to  proclaim 
some  kind  of  Christology.  Therefore,  any  dealing  with  the  idea 
of  preaching  Christ  is  immediately  a  consideration  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Christology. 

Do  we  believe  in  Christ  as  Redeemer  and  Lord  because 
we  believe  certain  things  about  Him,  or  do  we  believe  about  Him 
certain  things  which  derive  from  our  faith  in  Him  and  our  com- 
mitment to  Him?   It  is  informative  to  note  that  the  emphasis  in 
the  New  Testament  is  on  believing  in  Him,  although  there  are 
also  clear  indications  of  certain  things  that  His  followers  believed 
about  Him.   However,  a  wider  concern  with  what  Christians 
believe  about  the  Christ  developed  in  the  post-New  Testament 
period  and  continued  to  be  an  issue  to  which  the  Church  ad- 
dressed  itself  in  the  Councils.   The  issue  is  still  a  live  one  today. 
|  Marty  credits  much  of  the  renewed  interest  in  Christology  to 
)  the  ecumenical  movement.  He  says  that  the  people  of  separated 
J  churches  have  learned  that  they  can  begin  to  find  one  another 
|  again  not  through  programs  and  platforms  and  platitudes  but 
"vertically,"  by  finding  one  another  first  in  God's  activity  in  Jesus 
'J  Christ.4  He  further  indicates  that  emphasis  is  again  being  placed 
on  traditional  teachings,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  and  the 
j  relation  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  Jesus  Christ.5  The 
!  latter  issue  was  one  of  the  ancient  problems  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Definition  of  Chalcedon  (451  A.D.)  was  by  no  means  a 
i  completely  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  difficulty,  although  it 
!  does  stand  as  probably  the  best  point  of  orientation  for  the 
Church  in  its  Christological  thinking. 

H.  R.  Mackintosh  long  ago  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  natures  in  its  traditional  form  imports  into  the  life  of 
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Christ  an  incredible  and  thoroughgoing  dualism  and  ultimately 
results  in  an  impersonal  manhood.6  Nels  Ferre,  in  Christ  and 
the  Christian,  holds  that  Chalcedon  is  basically  right  in  its 
formulation  but  feels  that  the  Fathers  had  undermined  the 
formula  before  it  was  written  by  holding  that  a  self-contained 
Personal  Being,  the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  had  come  down 
and  assumed  impersonal  human  nature  in  Jesus  Christ.7  He  says, 

What  this  position  actually  holds  is  the  Personal  God  and 
an  impersonal  humanity  united,  not  God  and  man,  both  fully 
personal,  organically  united.  Later  on,  with  the  Calvinist 
theologians  especially,  we  get  little  or  no  stress  on  the  view 
in  the  Incarnation  of  two  integral  realities,  God  and  man, 
but  instead  we  find  the  eternal  Son  taking  on  impersonal 
humanity  as  a  vehicle  through  which  to  communicate.8 

Ferre  states  that  Chalcedon  settled  the  question  of  the 
unity  of  Jesus'  personality.  He  says 

The  two  natures  of  God  and  man,  each  fully  personal,  were 
truly  present,  without  any  diminution  or  confusion  of  es- 
sential being,  and  yet  the  personality  of  Jesus  that  ensued 
was  more  united,  integrated,  and  real  than  any  personality 
that  is  less  God  and  less  man.  To  keep  them  apart  .  .  .  was 
the  heresy  of  which  Nestorius  was  accused.  ...  To  merge 
them  into  one  . . .  was  the  heresy  of  the  Monophysites. .  .  .9 

Ferre  further  points  out  that  the  main  decisions  of  the  major 
Councils  are  clear  on  the  point  that  the  coming  of  God  into  a 
human  body  without  full  human  nature  is  heresy,  whereas  ortho- 
doxy centers  undeniably  in  Incarnation,  the  fullness  of  God  in 
the  Fullness  of  man  in  the  fullness  of  time.  He  says,  "No  inter- 
pretation that  falls  short  of  accepting  the  oneness  of  God,  the 
oneness  of  Jesus,  and  the  fullness  of  both  natures  in  Jesus  can 
ever  be  completely  Christian/'10  He  calls  the  major  Councils 
"creative  events,  dynamically  charting  the  way  of  faith,"  but 
says  also  that  they  made  mistakes.  One  of  the  mistakes  was 
that  no  Council  guarded  explicitly  and  sufficiently  against  the 
treacherous  and  lethal  doctrine  of  the  "impersonal  humanity" 
of  Jesus  whereby  he  was  in  effect  declared  not  a  man  but  only 
man  in  general.  Ferre  says  "This  stress  is  in  effect  docetism, 
the  denial  of  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus,  couched  in  so  subtle 
and  appealing  a  form  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  doctrine 
is  a  deathblow  to  any  adequate  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation."11 

An  emphasis  on  the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  is  a  clearly 
sounding  note  in  the  thinking  of  many  contemporary  theologians. 
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D.  M.  Baillie  affirms  that  "It  may  safely  be  said  that  practically 
all  schools  of  theological  thought  today  take  the  full  humanity 
of  our  Lord  more  seriously  than  has  ever  been  done  before  by 
Christian  theologians/'  He  seems  to  agree  essentially  with 
Ferre's  views  on  the  work  of  the  Councils,  and  further  feels  that 
the  cruder  forms  of  docetism  were  fairly  soon  left  behind,  but 
that  in  its  more  subtle  forms  the  danger  continued  in  varying 
degrees  to  dog  the  steps  of  theology  right  through  the  ages  until 
modern  times.  He  says  however,  that  "all  serious  theological 
thought  has  finished  with  the  docetist,  Eutychean,  Monophysite 
errors  which  explained  away  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  and  thus 
the  reality  of  the  Incarnation.    No  more  docetism!"12 

The  analysis  of  Baillie  and  Ferre  and  others  like  them  can 
serve  as  a  well-defined  guard  for  the  modern  preacher  against 
any  tendency  to  docetic  thought  in  his  sermons.  Baillie  is  prob- 
ably right  when  he  says  that  all  serious  theological  thought  has 
finished  with  docetism.  Whether  all  modern  preaching  has 
finished  with  docetism  is  another  question.  If  the  preacher  asserts 
that  Jesus  knew  Zaccheus'  name  (Luke  19:5)  or  the  fact  that 
the  woman  at  the  well  had  had  five  husbands  (John  4:18)  by 
a  supranatural  divine  omniscience  the  result  is  a  denial  of  the 

|  true  humanity  of  Jesus.  If  he  preaches  that  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord  were  "signs  and  wonders"  performed  to  prove  His  divinity 
the  outcome  is  the  same.  Or  if  he  preaches  on  the  temptations 
of  Jesus  and  implies  that  they  were  not  real,  but  only  a  sort  of 
"sham  battle,"  or  that  Jesus  overcame  the  temptations  by  a  divine 

j  omnipotence  which  overwhelmed  his  human  powers  the  ugly- 
headed  Hydra  of  docetism  has  crept  in  again.  And  it  is  easy 

f  for  the  unreflecting  preacher  to  fall  prey  to  its  seduction.  He 
will  do  well  to  give  attention  to  Baillie's  pronouncements  that 
"His  (Jesus')  knowledge  was  limited  to  that  which  could  find  a 

1  channel  into  His  human  mind,"  and  that  "He  plainly  thought 
of  His  works  of  healing  as  manifestations  of  God's  love  and  power 

|l  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  men  if  only  they  will  believe," 

!  and  that  "He  overcame  ( His  temptations )  exactly  as  every  man 
who  does  so  has  overcome  temptation— by  the  constancy  of  the 

\  will."13 

Baillie  calls  the  miracles  "works  of  faith,  wrought  by  the 
power  of  God  in  response  to  human  faith  for  which  all  things 
are  possible"  and  notes  instances  of  healing  (Mark  5:34;  10:52; 

jLuke  17:19)  in  which,  in  each  case,  Jesus  said,  "Your  faith  has 
cured  you."14  Paul  Tillich,  in  a  sermon  entitled  "On  Healing," 
says  that  there  is  little  in  our  recent  depth  psychology  that  sur- 

j  passes  the  insights  of  the  stories  of  the  healing  miracles.  He  says, 
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"These  stories  also  describe  the  attitude  which  makes  healing 
possible.  They  call  it  faith.  Faith  here,  of  course,  does  not 
mean  the  belief  in  assertions  for  which  there  is  no  evidence. 
It  never  meant  that  in  genuine  religion,  and  it  never  should 
be  abused  in  this  sense.  But  faith  means  being  grasped  by  a 
power  that  is  greater  than  we  are,  a  power  that  shakes  us 
and  turns  us,  and  transforms  us  and  heals  us.  Surrender  to 
this  power  is  faith."15 

Further  on,  in  Part  II  of  the  same  sermon,  he  says,  "Today  we 
know  what  the  New  Testament  always  knew— that  miracles  are 
signs  pointing  to  the  presence  of  a  divine  power  in  nature  and 
history,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way  negations  of  natural  laws."16 
Norman  Pittenger  also  speaks  of  miracles  in  much  the  same  vein.17 
Here  then  is  carefully  considered  Christological  thought  em- 
bodied both  in  serious  theological  discussion  and  in  a  sermon. 

The  unhappy  result  of  docetic  thinking  in  preaching  is  that 
it  presents  "a  God  walking  around  on  earth  in  human  flesh." 
Bishop  John  A.  T.  Robinson  is  speaking  of  this  result  when  he 
says  "The  traditional  supranaturalistic  way  of  describing  the 
Incarnation  almost  inevitably  suggests  that  Jesus  was  really  God 
almighty  walking  about  on  earth  dressed  up  as  a  man.  Jesus 
was  not  a  man  born  and  bred— he  was  God  for  a  limited  period 
taking  part  in  a  charade.  He  looked  like  a  man,  he  talked  like 
a  man,  he  felt  like  a  man,  but  underneath  he  was  God  dressed 
up."18  In  this  connection  Ferre  notes  that  "Christology  will  be 
magic  and  mockery  until  we  take  seriously  the  full  Godhood  and 
manhood  of  Jesus  and  begin  to  see  all  else  in  this  real  fact  of 
history."19  Pittenger  warns  against  the  point  of  view  which  would 
insist  upon  an  absolute  distinction  between  Jesus  Christ  and  all 
other  instances  of  divine  revelation.  He  says  that  Christian 
thinkers  take  this  position 

"when  they  make  central  to  their  teaching  a  kind  of  unique- 
ness in  the  coming  and  the  person  of  Christ  which  effectively 
removes  him  from  the  context  of  the  total  self-expressive 
operation  of  the  Eternal  Word.  And  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  this  same  notion  frequently  shows  itself,  when  the 
minister  who  proclaims  in  Christ  the  action  of  God  for 
man's  wholeness  puts  our  Lord  in  a  total  isolation  from  other 
men  in  whom  something  of  the  divine  activity  is  at  work. 
For  one  of  the  most  frequent  emphases  in  contemporary 
theology,  and  consequently  in  a  good  deal  of  contemporary 
preaching,  is  that  there  is  (what  is  styled)  an  absolute 
"difference  in  kind"  between  the  self-expression  of  God  in 
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and  through  any  and  every  man,  and  that  which  was  accom- 
plished in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Such  a  position  is  theologi- 
cally unsound  and  homiletically  disastrous."20 

Another  danger  against  which  the  preacher  of  today  should 
guard  is  that  posed  by  the  Kenotic  Theory  of  the  Incarnation. 
According  to  Baillie  the  theory  belongs  to  modern  times,  little 
support  being  found  for  its  having  been  held  in  the  Patristic 
period.   Baillie  says: 
According  to  the  central  idea  of  the  Kenotic  Theory,  what 
happened  in  the  Incarnation  was  that  the  Son  of  God  .  .  . 
laid  aside  His  distinctively  divine  attributes  (omnipotence, 
omniscience,  omnipresence)  and  lived  for  a  period  on  earth 
within  the  limitations  of  humanity.21 

The  theory  is  based  on  Paul's  statements  about  the  Christ  in 
Philippians  2:5-11,  and  as  is  readily  seen,  it  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  avoiding  the  weaknesses  of  the  docetism  discussed 
above.  But,  as  Baillie  points  out,  instead  of  giving  us  a  doctrine 
of  Incarnation  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  both  God  and  man,  the 
Kenotic  Theory  gives  us  a  temporary  theophany,  in  which  He 
who  formerly  was  God  changed  Himself  temporarily  into  man, 
or  exchanged  His  divinity  for  humanity.  Thus  He  is  not  God  and 
man  simultaneously,  but  successively— first  divine,  then  human, 
then  God  again.  Thus,  says  Baillie,  "it  seems  to  leave  no  room 
at  all  for  the  traditional  catholic  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of 
the  manhood  of  Christ,  who,  being  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
became  man,  and  so  was,  and  continueth  to  be,  God  and  man  in 
two  distinct  natures,  and  one  person,  for  ever."22 

In  commenting  on  the  Philippian  passage,  Robert  R.  Wicks 
says  in  The  Interpreter  s  Bible  that  the  view  creates  more  dif- 
ficulties than  it  tries  to  explain.   He  warns  the  preacher  who 
would  deal  with  the  text  that  "On  the  one  hand  (the  view) 
practically  leaves  the  universe  unsustained  for  the  period  of 
Christ's  life;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  everlasting  humanness  of 
God  is  confined  to  that  brief  period  now  twenty  centuries  distant 
I  from  us."23  Bishop  Robinson  suggests  that  the  Kenotic  Theory 
j  can  be  useful  if  it  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  Christ  empting 
Himself  of  Himself,  and  not  of  divine  attributes.    He  agrees 
!  with  Baillie's  criticisms,  and  refers  the  reader  to  P.  T.  Forsyth's 
fine  treatment  of  Kenosis  in  his  volume,  The  Person  and  Place  of 
|  Jesus  Christ.  Robinson  says,  "The  underlying  assumption  is  that 
it  is  (Jesus')  omnipotence,  his  omniscience,  and  all  that  makes 
j  him  'superhuman',  that  must  be  shed  in  order  for  him  to  become 
I  truly  man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  he  empties  himself  not  of 
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his  Godhead  but  of  himself,  of  any  desire  to  focus  attention  on 
himself,  of  any  craving  to  be  'on  an  equality  with  God',  (Phil.  2:6) 
that  he  reveals  God."24  John  Killinger  reflects  this  view  of  the 
self-emptying  in  an  excellent  Christological  sermon  entitled 
"Believing  on  Jesus  Christ."25 

A  third  danger  to  Christology  is  what  Ferre  denotes  as  "a 
sentimental  and  unhistorical  'Jesus  cult'."26  This  is  the  tendency 
to  which  Bishop  Robinson  refers  when  he  says  that  in  practice 
popular  preaching  presents  a  view  of  Christ  which  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated from  the  New  Testament.  It  says  that  Jesus  was  God  in 
such  a  way  that  the  terms  'Christ'  and  'God'  are  interchangeable.27 
The  end  result  is  a  sort  of  "Jesus-idolatry."  Jesus  is  worshiped 
instead  of  God,  prayers  are  offered  to  Him,  etc.  Tillich  deals 
with  this  idea  in  a  sermon  entitled  "He  who  believes  in  me," 
based  on  the  text,  "And  Jesus  cried  out  and  said,  'He  who  believes 
in  me,  believes  not  in  me  but  in  him  who  sent  me'."  (John  12:44) 
Bishop  Robinson  also  quotes  this  text  in  his  discussion.  Tillich 
says, 

.  .  .  What  He  cries  out  is  that  believing  in  Him  means  not 
believing  in  Him.  The  argument  of  the  unbelievers  was— 
and  is  in  all  periods— that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus  declares:  "This 
argument  is  valid.  If  people  are  asked  to  believe  in  me,  they 
should  not  do  so.  But  they  are  not  asked  any  such  thing! 
They  are  asked  to  believe  in  Him  who  has  sent  me,  who  is 
greater  than  I  and  with  whom  I  am  one.  I  have  not  spoken 
on  my  own  authority,"  He  continues.  "If  I  did  so,  the 
unbelievers  would  be  right." 
Then  he  says, 

What  about  our  preaching?  When  we  use  the  name  of  Jesus, 
do  we  not  often  try  to  force  upon  those  to  whom  we  are 
speaking  and  upon  ourselves  something  great  besides  God? 
Do  we  always  make  it  clear  that  believing  in  Him  does  not 
mean  believing  in  Him?   If  not,  are  we  not  working  for  de- 
struction more  than  for  salvation?28 
John  Killinger  also  speaks  of  the  same  idea  when  he  refers 
to  the  Pharisees  who  were  afraid  to  believe  on  Jesus.  He  says, 
They  believed  on  Jesus,  but  were  afraid.  That  is  our  trouble 
too,  and  we  understand  how  they  must  have  felt.   But  the 
heart  of  their  problem  was  that  they  believed  on  Jesus— on 
Jesus,  mind  you,  not  on  God.    And  whenever  in  any  age 
men  build  their  religion  on  Jesus,  and  him  alone,  they  are 
going  to  be  afraid  and  are  going  to  huddle  close  to  their 
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jobs  and  their  homes  and  their  human  respectability,  because 
they  know  that  what  happened  to  the  Jesus  they  believe  in 
can  happen  to  them  too. 

It  was  to  these  men  who  were  supposed  to  believe  in 
him,  and  to  us,  who  are  rumored  to  do  likewise,  that  Jesus 
cried,  "He  that  believeth  on  me  ( really  believeth )  believeth 
not  on  me,  but  on  him  that  sent  me."  So  long  as  our  loyalties 
are  to  the  figure  of  Jesus,  to  the  handsome,  ringleted  young 
prince  of  our  fanciful  human  imaginings,  we  cannot  begin 
to  lose  ourselves  for  the  gospel.  We  have  simply  set  for  our- 
selves an  impossible  task.29 

The  need  for  adequate  Christological  thought  in  modern 
preaching  is  crucial.    If  we  take  seriously  our  conviction  that 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
gospel,  the  implication  that  follows  is  that  there  is  no  adequate 
theology  without  an  adequate  Christology.  As  Ferre  says, 
Revelation  and  redemption  are  through  Jesus,  in  the  fullness 
of  time;  they  are  through  him  who  was  God  in  human  flesh 
for  our  salvation.    Through  this  miracle  and  this  miracle 
alone  God  then  draws  near  to  men.  He  subsequently  comes 
into  men,  not  as  God,  but  as  Christ,  the  Godman.  The 
humanity  of  Jesus  becomes  the  avenue  of  His  approach 
to  men.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  salvation,  ever,  apart 
from  this  one  saving  Name,  for  here  and  here  alone  heaven 
touched  earth  and  eternity  transformed  time.30 

An  adequate  Christology  for  modern  preaching  will  center 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  full  Godhood  and  full  manhood  of  Jesus 

I  Christ,  the  Incarnation  in  which  God's  love  and  power  are  seen 
acting  for  the  redemption  of  lost  mankind.    It  will  proclaim 

!  Christ  as  the  full  revelation  of  God,  the  man  in  whom  men  see 

!  what  God  is  like. 

In  addition  to  the  sermons  of  Tillich  and  Killinger  already 
cited,  the  reader  is  referred  to  sermons  by  T.  F.  Torrance,31 
Holmes  Rolston,32  and  Carlyle  Marney33  as  examples  of  preaching 
which  seem  to  embody  an  adequate  Christology.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  these  sermons  are  not  cited  to  the  neglect  of  the 
preaching  of  many  other  modern  preachers,  but  because  they 
happened  to  be  readily  at  hand,  because  they  seem  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  a  strain  of  preaching  which  does  take  seriously  both 
the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and  because  the  preachers 
consciously  and  thoughtfully  addressed  their  preaching  to  Chris- 
tological issues.  Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  only  a  few 
representative  examples  can  be  given. 
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In  Torrance's  sermons  the  following  affirmations  are  noted: 

Far  from  abandoning  us  to  the  fate  which  we  men  deserve, 
God  has  identified  Himself  with  us.  Once  and  for  all  He 
has  become  one  of  us,  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh.  God  has  committed  Himself  to  us  in  such  unrestrained 
love  in  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  in  such  a  way  that  now  He 
cannot  abandon  us  any  more  than  He  can  abandon  Himself 
in  Jesus  Christ.34 

When  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world  He  became  a 
particular  man,  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  cousin  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  He 
could  become  Man,  by  becoming  a  Man  among  men.35 

It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  God  Himself  has  stepped  into  the  midst  of  our  daily 
life  where  we  earn  our  daily  bread  and  have  our  whole 
physical  existence. 


If  God  the  Son  has  come  into  the  midst  of  our  humanity  in 
Jesus  and  has  once  and  for  all  taken  upon  Himself  our  human 
nature,  then  we  cannot  find  God  apart  from  Jesus  Christ,  and 
we  cannot  know  Him  except  in  the  way  in  which  He  has 
come  to  reveal  Himself  in  the  Jesus  of  Bethlehem  and 
Nazareth  and  Calvary.  To  do  anything  else  would  be  like 
trying  to  steal  the  secrets  of  God  behind  His  back,  and 
to  pretend  that  He  has  not  become  man  after  all.36 

A  final  citation  from  Torrance  emphasizes  a  truth  which  should 
be  kept  central  in  Christological  thinking.  That  is  the  truth 
that  we  come  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  through  His  humanity, 
and  not  the  other  way  around.  This  is  the  view  of  the  New 
Testament  itself,  the  way  in  which  Jesus'  first  followers  discerned 
His  divinity.  Torrance  says, 

When  the  Son  of  God  came  into  our  world  He  became  a 
man  among  men  so  truly  and  fully  that  He  was  easily  mis- 
taken for  a  mere  man.  No  one  could  tell  the  difference 
between  Jesus  and  a  carpenter  or  a  mere  rabbi,  so  far  as  His 
appearance  was  concerned.  And  because  there  was  nothing 
at  all  special  about  His  appearance,  the  Gospels  tell  us 
nothing  about  it.  God  did  not  come  to  manifest  Himself 
first  by  demonstrating  His  glory  and  majesty  in  any  outward 
way,  but  bv  speaking  to  us  face  to  face  in  Jesus,  the  incarnate 
Voice  of  God.37 
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Two  quotations  from  the  preaching  of  Carlyle  Marney  are 
noteworthy.  In  the  first  he  speaks  of  God's  identification  with  us  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Father  lay  not  this  deed  to  their  charge.  Father  I  am  on 
their  side!  Father  this  is  what  it  is  to  be  man!  It  is  to  be 
hanged,  it  is  to  be  caught,  it  is  to  be  stripped,  it  is  to  be 
nailed.  Here  he  joins  us  forever. 

Blessed  Irenaeus  was  the  first  of  the  Fathers  truly  to  see 
this.  Twice  in  his  gigantic  Adversus  Haereses  he  says,  "What 
he  appeared  to  be,  that  he  was."  Again  twice,  he  says, 
"He  was  what  he  seemed  to  be."  Earlier  the  letter  to  Hebrew 
Christians  had  claimed  that  the  head  of  our  salvation  was 
made  complete  in  his  sufferings.  He  became  like  us,  and 
"it  was  fitting."  Here  then,  more  than  at  any  other  gate,  at 
the  very  lintel  post  to  death,  he  joins  us.35 

In  another  sermon  he  treats  the  idea  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
an  intruder  from  "outside,"  but  that  God  in  Christ  is  always  with 
us.  He  says, 

Patripassianism  is  one  of  the  classic  heresies  dedicated  to 
the  idea  that  God  is  always  only  One.  The  Patripassians 
merged  Christ  with  the  Father.  This  view  of  Bishop 
Calixtus  .  .  .  The  Chalcedonian  formula  outlawed.  They 
threw  out  at  Chalcedon  the  view  that  Christ  and  the  Father 
are  one  and  the  same.  But  a  vestige  remains  of  this  heresy 
to  grace  our  modern  view  of  atonement,  which  permits  us 
at  least  to  say  that  God  was  never  more  anywhere  than  here.89 

But  space  runs  out.  This  article  will  have  attained  its 
purpose  if  the  reader  is  stimulated  to  turn  to  the  books  and 
sermons  mentioned  herein  and  give  careful  and  reflective  thought 
to  the  Christology  set  forth  in  his  own  preaching,  and  to  preach 
a  Christ  who  is  set  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  the  writer  that  such  preacriing  is  the  great  need 
of  our  day,  and  his  expressed  hope  that  such  preaching  will 
find  increasing  favor  with  pastors  and  their  people. 
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Book  Reviews 


I.  Interpretation  of  the  Bible 

THE  RULE  OF  QUMRAN  AND  ITS  MEANING.  By  A.  R.  C.  Leaney. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1966.  $7.50. 
Laymen  should  read  this  book  in  order  to  see  how  an  ancient 
scroll  of  non-biblical  material  is  carefully  translated  and  interpreted, 
and  to  discover  how  important  this  document  is  for  an  understanding 
of  the  historical  setting  of  the  oft-overlooked  period  beween  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments. 

After  introductory  treatments  of  astronomy,  calendar,  and  philosophy, 
stimulating  presentations  are  made  concerning  Qumran  and  the  Essenes, 
Spirit,  the  Two  Spirits,  God  and  Revelation,  The  Sun;  and  the  Qumran 
Calendar  as  it  affects  biblical  matters  related  to  the  Temple  and  the 
Priesthood,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Renewal  of 
the  Covenant.  Then  follows  the  careful  translation  and  incisive  com- 
mentary on  the  scroll  itself. 

Even  those  who  have  read  much  about  the  Qumran  scrolls  will 
find  here  fresh  insights,  newly  proposed  interpretations,  careful  analyses, 
|  stimulating  suggestions,  and  challenging  ideas.    Though  scholars  particu- 
!  larly  will  find  this  a  useful  tool,  laymen  are  again  urged  to  read  it, 
for  in  so  doing  they  will  be  impressed  with  the  maze  of  interaction 
which  seems  to  have  characterized  the  Intertestament  period,  and  they 
will  be  amazed  to  see  some  of  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  thought  of 
i  the  Essenes,  the  Priestly  writers,   and  others  responsible  for  biblical 
J  material  as  well  as  ancient  commentaries  upon  it.     This  book  is  the 
j  type  work  which  many  laymen  have  been  hoping  would  eventually 
appear  on  the  market.  Marc  Lovelace 

THE  BIBLICAL  WORLD:  A  DICTIONARY  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY. By  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer  (editor).  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book 
House,  1966.  $8.95. 

In  spite  of  initial  groans  at  the  thought  of  another  Dictionary, 
students  engaged  in  the  use  of  archaeology  for  intelligent  study  of  the 
Bible  will  welcome  this  coverage  edited  by  this  conservative  professor. 
|  Much  to  his  credit,  however,  he  has  for  the  most  part  given  free 
rein  to  the  writers  who  have  assisted  him  in  the  project.  Appropriately 
he  has  selected,  in  most  cases,  persons  best  qualified  to  write  on  various 
topics;  for  example,  Dhiban  by  Dr.  William  H.  Morton,  and  Shechem 
by  Dr.  G.  Ernest  Wright.  Yet,  to  be  expected  to  some  extent,  there 
sare  some  writers  not  qualified  at  all  to  discuss  topics  assigned  to  them, 
by  virtue  of  their  near-total  lack  of  acquaintance  with  archaeology.  Thus, 
the  material  throughout  is  uneven  in  quality  and  accuracy.  Hence, 
careful  students  will  have  to  supplement,  check,  and  exercise  judgment 
in  the  validity  of  some  matters. 

In  a  dictionary  of  archaeology  one  would  have  thought  he  might 
find  treatments  of  such  archaeological  terms  as  Excavation,  Typology, 
Grid,  Baulk,  and  Sounding,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  omissions. 
Understanding  is  acknowledged,  however,  in  the  impossibility  of  in- 
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eluding  everything.  Besides,  the  work  should  reflect  the  judgment  of 
the  Editor  and  not  the  reviewer. 

There  are  many  helpful  features  such  as  the  resume  of  archaeologists 
by  country  and  the  sites  they  excavated.  Also,  illustrations  are  fairly 
well  chosen,  and  bibliographies  are  included  in  most  major  articles  to  enhance 
the  work  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  additional  pursuits. 

Marc  Lovelace 

GENESIS  AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY.    By  Aldert  Van  Der  Ziel. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  T.  S.  Denison  and  Company,  Inc.,  1965.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  highly  recommended  for  every  serious  student  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  not  only  suitable  for  "professional"  religionists  but  for  "lay" 
people  as  well. 

The  first  two  chapters  dealing  with  the  problem  that  provoked  the 
book  and  the  use  of  exegesis  as  applied  to  Genesis,  and  the  final  six 
chapters  dealing  with  the  latest  methods  and  findings  of  science  as 
applied  to  Genesis,  are  particularly  helpful. 

The  chapters  three  through  eleven  dealing  with  the  Genesis  creation 
accounts  themselves  are  interesting  and  helpful,  but  here  the  writer  is 
clearly  outside  the  field  of  his  special  competence.  He  assumes  too 
much  as  far  as  sources  and  traditions  are  concerned.  Of  course,  it  is 
clear  to  any  careful  observer  that  there  are  sources  and  traditions  behind 
the  Biblical  materials,  but  they  are  much  more  difficult  to  identify  and 
reconstruct  than  the  author  seems  to  assume. 

This  is,  nevertheless,  a  book  to  be  read  with  care  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  Bible  and  science.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

DEUTERONOMY.   By  Gerhard  von  Rad.   Translated  by  Dorothea  Barton. 

Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1966.  $5.00. 

This  work  reflects  a  lifetime  of  studious,  scholarly  work  by  Professor 
von  Rad.  The  first  formal  presentation  of  the  general  thesis  contained 
here  was  made  in  1948  in  German.  The  work  has  been  up-dated  by  the 
author  and  presented  in  the  series  Das  Alte  Testament  Deutsch  in  1964 
and  made  available  now  in  English  by  the  Old  Testament  Library  Series. 

This  is  an  indispensable  book  for  those  who  seek  a  mastery  of  the 
materials  and  ideas  in  the  Deuteronomic  literature.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  all-inclusive  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
literary  form  and  its  distinctive  material. 

The  book  is  primarily  in  two  parts:  a  thirty-page  introduction  fol- 
lowed by  a  one-hundred-eighty  page  verse-by-verse  commentary. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

PROVERBS:  ECCLESIASTES.  Introduction,  Translation  and  Notes 
by  R.  B.  Y.  Scott.  The  Anchor  Bible,  Volume  18.  Garden  City, 
New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1965.  $6.00;  by  sub- 
scription $5.00. 

THE  PROVERBS:  ECCLESIASTES,  SONG  OF  SONGS.  By  J.  Coert 
Rylaarsdam.  The  Layman's  Bible  Commentary,  Volume  10.  Rich- 
mond: John  Knox  Press,  1964.  $2.00. 

These  two  commentaries  give  the  lion's  share  of  attention  to  the 
collection  of  life-maxims  and  religious  horse-sense  known  to  us  as  Proverbs, 
and  each  in  its  own  way  provides  the  reader  with  much  that  is  helpful. 
Professor  Scott  has  given  us  an  excellent  introduction  to  this  literature, 
and  has  followed  it  with  a  witty  and  reasonable  poetic  translation  of  the 
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meshalim  which  is  enhanced  but  not  burdened  with  appropriate  anno- 
tation. A  fetching  sample  is  Scott's  rendition  of  1:7a:  "The  first  principle 
of  knowledge  is  to  hold  the  Lord  in  awe."  Professor  Rylaarsdam  has  a 
different  purpose,  and  to  accomplish  it  he  moves,  after  the  briefest  of 
introductions,  into  a  running  summary  of  the  content  of  the  RSV  text  of 
Proverbs.  This  is  "commentary"  proper  which  is  written  with  economy 
of  words  and  some  attention  to  the  relation  of  this  writing  to  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Both  writers  treat  Ecclesiastes  similarly  and  competently.  Rylaarsdam's 
commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  however,  is  marred  both  by  too 
cursory  a  treatment  and  too  much  attention  to  New  Testament  typology. 

John  I  Durham 

I  CHRONICLES.  II  CHRONICLES.  Introduction,  Translation  and  Notes 
by  Jacob  M.  Myers.  The  Anchor  Bible,  Vols.  12  and  13.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1965.  $6.00  per  volume;  by 
subscription  $5.00. 

THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  KINGS,  THE  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  CHRONICLES.  By  Robert  C.  Dentan. 
The  Layman's  Bible  Commentary,  Vol.  7.  Richmond:  John  Knox 
Press,  1964.  $2.00. 

Professor  Myers  of  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Gettysburg 
has  done  Old  Testament  students  a  considerable  favor  in  providing  over 
:600  pages  of  up-to-date  material  on  the  often  neglected  work  of  the 
IjChronicler.  The  introductory  material  in  Volume  I  of  his  annotated 
jtranslation  (pp.  xv-xciv)  is  an  excellent  short  course  in  books  of  Chroni- 
cles, and  what  follows  in  the  translation,  notes  and  comments  is  usually 
straight  to  the  point  and  quite  helpful.  Of  particular  value  also  are 
Myers'  appendices  (Vol.  II,  pp.  227-250)  and  his  excellent  place  and 
personal  name  indices  at  the  end  of  both  volumes.  This  work  is  the  work 
in  English  on  I  and  II  Chronicles.  Readers  will  also  be  interested  to  note 
that  Myers  has  now  done  the  Anchor  Bible  volume  (14)  on  the  closely 
related  Ezra-Nehemiah  material. 

The  work  of  Professor  Dentan  is  by  contrast  a  great  deal  more  limited, 
[as  is  appropriate  for  The  Layman's  Bible  Commentary,  but  within  these 
jlimitations  this  little  volume  is  well  worth  a  thoughtful  reading.  The 
Juxtaposition  of  the  notes  on  Kings  (pp.  17-128)  and  the  notes  on 
phronicles  (pp.  129-155)  in  one  volume  both  eliminates  reduplication 
md  provides  a  vivid  contrast  in  the  nature  of  the  two  works. 
i|  The  Books  of  Chronicles  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  student  of 
Did  Testament  worship,  because  of  their  preoccupation  with  cultic  mat- 
ters. It  should  be  noted  that  both  Myers  and  Dentan  give  attention  to 
he  important  aspect  of  the  Chronicler's  work.  Dentan  is  for  beginners, 
vlyers  for  more  advanced  students,  but  both  books  deserve  careful  at- 
tention from  biblical  students  who  have  to  their  loss  neglected  the  Books 
j>f  Chronicles.  John  I  Durham 

iTUDIES  IN  LUKE-ACTS.  Edited  by  Leander  E.  Keck  and  J.  Louis 
I  Martyn.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1966.  316  pages.  $8.50. 
1  This  collection  of  essays  on  Luke-Acts  is  the  most  important  single 
Wrk  published  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language  in  recent  years. 
1  takes  on  added  importance  because  recent  commentaries  written  in 
fnglish  do  not  treat  seriously  enough  the  work  done  on  Luke-Acts  on 
fie  continent  of  Europe  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  particular.  The 
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modern  era  in  Luke-Acts  studies  was  inaugurated  in  the  1920's  by  Martin 
Dibelius,  distinguished  German  form  critic,  and  Henry  Joel  Cadbury, 
Quaker  scholar  who  taught  for  a  number  of  years  at  Harvard.  Fortu- 
nately the  essays  of  Dibelius  have  been  published  in  English  under  the 
title,  Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Cadbury's  work  remains 
available  in  The  Making  of  Luke-Acts  and  The  Book  of  Acts  in  History. 
C.  K.  Barrett,  a  distinguished  British  scholar,  has  written  a  helpful,  brief 
introduction  to  Lukan  studies  entitled  Luke  the  Historian  in  Recent  Study 
(1961).  Charles  Talbert,  a  Southern  Baptist  New  Testament  scholar, 
who  teaches  at  Wake  Forest  University,  has  published  an  excellent  book 
entitled  Luke  and  the  Gnostics,  a  helpful  study  in  the  purpose  of  the 
author  of  Luke-Acts.    A  number  of  papers  have  been  written. 

This  collection  of  essays,  presented  in  honor  of  Professor  Paul  Schubert 
of  Yale  Divinity  School,  contains  studies  with  varying  and  even  conflicting 
points  of  view,  and  this  adds  to  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the  reader. 
There  are  articles  on  the  background  of  the  writings,  studies  of  selected 
passages,  essays  on  the  Christology  and  other  theological  stances  of  the 
author,  analyses  of  the  speeches,  and  papers  on  the  place  of  Luke-Acts 
in  early  Christianity.  Every  contributor  is  internationally  known  and 
almost  all  of  them  have  given  careful  attention  in  their  careers  to  Luke-Acts. 
The  essayists  constitute  a  galaxy  of  stars.  The  great  emphasis  of  the 
writers  is  that  "Luke"  —  whoever  he  was  —  was  a  theologian.  The  study 
of  Luke-Acts  has  been  reopened,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing areas  of  New  Testament  study  today.  Students,  pastors,  and 
scholars  will  find  Studies  in  Luke-Acts  the  most  important  scholarly  work 
now  available  for  an  understanding  of  contemporary  study  of  the  subject. 


THEOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Edited 
by  Gerhard  Kittel.  Translated  by  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley.  Grand 
Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1967.  Volume  IV, 
1126  pp.  $22.50. 

To  refer  to  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  Gerhard  Kittel's  Theologischeix 
Woerterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  is  superfluous;  yet,  the  appearance,! 
of  Vol.  IV  in  the  series  translated  and  edited  by  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley; 
is  an  "event"  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  translation  of  this  great 
work  into  English  is  hardly  less  of  an  achievement  than  its  original  pub- 
lication in  German,  and  we  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Bromiley 


form.    Vol.  IV  is  comprised  of  studies  of  111  theologically  significant) 
words  and/or  word  groups  (from  lambda  through  nu),  all  written,  ol 
course,  by  outstanding  scholars.    The  thoroughness  of  the  investigation*! 
carried  out  by  the  authorities  charged  with  writing  the  articles  for  the! 
Dictionary  may  be  shown  by  a  quick  glance  at  one  of  the  word  groups  irl 
the  present  volume.    Pages  390-461  contain  the  article  by  K.  H.  Rengstori 
on  a  six-word  group,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  verb  manthan(![ 
and  the  related  noun  mathetes.    The  method  followed  is  typical:  first  j  1 
an  analysis  of  usage  in  Greek  literature,  including  the  ordinary  sense!  i 
the  more  technical,  philosophical  meaning,  and  usage  in  hellenistic  religion!  a 
second,  the  way  the  term  is  employed  in  the  LXX  and  Judaism;  third)  i] 
New  Testament  usage;  and  fourth,  its  appearance  in  the  literature  of  th(  1 
early  church.    Copious  footnotes  are  given,  together  with  abundant  ci 
tations  from  original  sources,  which  facilitate  further  detailed  investigai  j 
tion  by  theological  specialists.    These  are,  to  be  sure,  elaborate  technical 
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studies  which  are  by  no  means  an  end  in  themselves,  but  rather  serve 
the  higher  purpose  of  serious  theological  analysis  and  synthesis.  In  spite 
of  the  expense  involved,  the  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament 
is  an  indispensable  addition  to  one's  theological  library. 

A.  L.  Nations 


II.  Historical  Interpretation  of  Christianity 

THE  FIRST  SOUTHERN  BAPTISTS.  By  Robert  A.  Baker.  Nashville, 
Tennessee:  Broadman  Press,  1966.  A  Broadman  Historical  Mono- 
graph. $1.25. 

Baptists  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  particularly  close  attention  to  the 
j  details  of  their  history.  The  difficult,  frustrating  and  tedious  labor  of 
j  tracing  out  lines  of  connection  in  this  history  is,  however,  a  necessary 
i  step  in  acquiring  the  broad  perspective  which  becomes  the  property  of 
the  non-specialist.  The  Broadman  Press  is  to  be  commended  for  com- 
j  missioning  and  publishing  this  series  of  monographs,  done  by  competent 
1  scholars,  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  providing  the  detailed  under- 
standing of  crucial  events  and  movements  in  Baptist  history. 

The  present  work,  done  by  Southwestern  Seminary's  professor  of 
church  history,  tells  the  story  of  William  Screven,  Baptist  pastor  in 
1  Kittery,  Maine,  who  moved  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the  late 
!  seventeenth  century.  It  also  presents  the  evidence  for  a  group  of  Baptists 
j  in  that  vicinity  who  had  been  meeting  and  conducting  worship  prior  to 
!  Screven's  arrival  and  confirms  the  tradition  that  the  church  there  was 
!  formed  as  early  as  1682.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  numerous  con- 
I  jectures  and  inferences  in  the  line  of  argument,  it  must  be  said  that 
Dr.  Baker  makes  a  satisfactory  case  for  his  interpretation  and  offers  a 
I  good  example  of  historical  research  and  imaginative  use  of  the  sources. 

John  E.  Steely 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  CHRISTOLOGY.  By 

Reginald  H.  Fuller.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1965.  $5.95. 
Three  distinctions  employed  by  the  author  must  be  kept  in  mind  as 
one  reads  and  evaluates  this  book:  (1)  the  difference  between  Christology 
itself  and  the  foundations  upon  which  it  is  constructed,— the  title  of  the 
|  book  was  chosen  with  care;  ( 2 )  the  distinctions  between  or  among  Pales- 
tinian Jewish  Christianity,  Hellenistic  Jewish  Christianity  and  the  Gentile 
Christian  church,— treated  as  successive  stages  through  which  the  develop- 
ing Christian  movement  passed;  and   (3)   the  distinction  between  the 
1  work  of  the  New  Testament  scholar  and  that  of  the  systematic  theologian 
who  builds  upon  it. 

Any  serious  attempt  to  formulate  a  Christology  that  is  viable  for 
j  today  must  take  into  account  the  New  Testament  affirmations  and  testi- 
i  monies.    And  any  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  New  Testament  must 
I  take  into  account  the  labors  and  findings  of  the  historical  and  literary 
critical  scholarship  of  the  past  fifty  years.    The  intention  of  fulfilling  the 
former  requirement  is  evident  here  in  the  book  itself,  and  it  is  made  ex- 
plicit in  the  opening  and  closing  pages.    Professor  Fuller  makes  it  clear 
also  that  he  acknowledges  the  latter  obligation,  and  he  demonstrates 
throughout  the  book  his  competence  in  this  area. 

It  is  clear  that  acceptance  of  a  common  methodology  does  not  guaran- 
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tee  the  achievement  of  unanimity  in  results.  Not  all  advocates  of  form 
and  source  criticism  will  agree  with  the  author's  conclusions,  and  this  is 
evident  in  his  dissent  from  various  previously  published  works  in  the 
field.  Yet  this  is  a  substantial  and  worthy  treatment  of  an  important 
topic;  it  is  marked  by  honesty,  coherence  and  vigorous  reasoning.  The 
student  of  New  Testament  theology,  the  systematic  theologian  and  the 
preacher  should  read  it  and  use  it.  It  stands  up  well  under  examination, 
reflection  and  discussion.  John  E.  Steely 

ANABAPTIST  BAPTISM:  A  REPRESENTATIVE  STUDY.    By  Rollin 

Stely  Armour.    Herald  Press,  1966.  $6.75. 

This  fine  volume  from  the  pen  of  a  Stetson  University  professor  who 
worked  under  George  H.  Williams  at  Harvard  University  for  his  Ph.D. 
degree  is  a  Brewer  Prize  Essay  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History. 

In  his  "representative"  study  Armour  has  dealt  with  Balthasar  Hub- 
maier,  Hans  Hut  (with  a  background  in  Muentzer  and  Denck),  Melchior 
Hofmann,  and  Pilgrim  Marpeck.  He  is,  of  course,  mainly  concerned 
with  these  men  as  they  reflect  upon  and  make  a  contribution  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  baptism.  He  appends  Balthasar  Hubmaier's  baptismal 
order  as  employed  at  Nicholsburg.  The  book  carries  full  notations  and  the 
scholar  may  be  led  to  a  variety  of  well-selected  sources. 

Armour  emerges  from  his  close  study  with  several  recurring  themes: 
"the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration;  the  Anabaptist  use  of  the 
covenant  in  Baptism;  and  the  recognition  of  an  objective  power  in  baptism." 
The  last  mentioned  theme  may  surprise  one  on  the  face  of  it.  But  upon 
reading  the  material  presented,  there  may  be  a  bit  of  quibbling  over 
terminology— especially  in  the  author's  use  of  "objective."  Armour  is  not 
trying  to  white-wash  the  whole  Anabaptist  movement  as  some  have  done 
(in  contrast  to  historiography  a  generation  or  so  ago  which  neglected 
and  misinterpreted  the  Anabaptists),  he  is  rather  concerned  with  making 
a  thorough  exposition  of  baptism  as  found  in  the  writings  of  a  representa- 
tive number  of  Anabaptists.  This  he  does  well  in  the  scholar's  inimitable 
style.  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

BAPTISTS  AND  CHRISTIAN  UNITY.    By  William  R.  Estep.  Broad- 
man  Press,  1966.  $4.95. 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  that  I  first  noticed  an 
advertisement  in  The  Christian  Century  of  this  volume.  Finally,  methought, 
a  progressive  word  on  ecumenics  from  the  inside.  Then,  the  book  was 
assigned  to  me  for  review  purposes. 

One  must  admit  that  Estep  has  made  a  contribution  in  this  volume 
and  that  he  has  done  some  hard  work  in  bringing  together  his  sources. 
Undoubtedly  he  also  considers  himself  to  be  an  ecumenical  prophet  in 
the  Southwest,  though  he  insists  that  the  present  book  is  not  "for  or 
against  the  ecumenical  movement  or  any  of  its  structures."  Furthermore, 
he  asserts  that  "it  does  make  an  attempt  to  describe,  inform,  and  explain 
the  ecumenical  movement  for  a  Baptist  audience."  After  reading  this 
volume,  I  must  insist,  however,  that  whether  intended  or  not,  it  is  subtly 
biased  in  the  direction  of  all  the  normative  Southern  Baptist  prejudices 
against  ecumenics.  While  being  descriptive  for  pages,  the  author  sud- 
denly stops  short  with  a  "nevertheless"  passage  which  distorts  all  his 
description  and  further  feeds  prejudice.  And  though  the  volume  is  sophis- 
ticated in  its  language,  it  also  caters  to  anti-Catholicism— so  strong  a 
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mind-set  in  our  convention.  The  author's  implications  at  many  points  are 
not  so  happy.  When  he  asserts  that  Baptists  "abhor  cheap  unity"  does 
he  intend  that  all  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  the  ecumenicists  aim  at 
cheap  unity?   Indeed,  this  is  part  of  the  whole  subtlety  of  the  volume. 

The  volume  is  mistitled.  It  should  include  the  word  "Southern"  as 
|  first  word.  If  outsiders  (of  the  SBC)  want  a  statement  of  normative 
Southern  Baptist  views  on  the  ecumenical  movement,  they  will  find  it 
jiere.  If  insiders  (of  the  SBC)  want  an  unprejudiced  view  of  ecumenics, 
they  will  not  find  it  here.  They  would  do  better  to  go  to  the  documents 
themselves  without  this  reporter's  interpretation.  The  writings  of  Hudson, 
pandy,  and  Payne  would  also  present  a  fairer  picture— and  that,  from 
aptists!  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 


HE  DOCUMENTS  OF  VATICAN  II.    New  York:  Guild  Press,  America 
Press,  Association  Press,  1966.  $0.95. 

The  Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  designated 
'Vatican  II"  is  now  history  and  undoubtedly  has  made  history.  In  this 
Angelus  Book1'  paperback  the  documents  of  the  Council  are  published 
n  English  translations  of  the  Latin  texts.  Although  the  translations  are 
lot  "official"  they  are  reliable.  The  Translation  Editor  is  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  Joseph  Gallagher,  and  the  General  Editor  is  Fr.  Walter 
m.  Abbott,  S.  J.  Also,  the  book  bears  the  "nihil  Obstat"  and  "Imprimatur" 
itf  the  proper  officials. 

Each  of  the  major  statements  of  the  Council  is  preceded  by  an 
introduction  by  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  and  then  followed  by  a  response 
j>y  a  non-Roman  Catholic  scholar.  Thus  the  publication  itself— participated 
jn  by  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  publishers— is  an  ecumenical  venture. 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  these  important  documents  and  pertinent 
commentaries  concerning  them  are  made  available  in  this  volume  at  such 
I  remarkably  low  price.  E.  Luther  Copeland 

WlPY  HARPER  OF  AFRICA.  By  Jesse  C.  Fletcher.  Nashville:  Broad- 
j     man  Press,  1967.  $3.25. 

The  biographer  of  William  Wallace  has  produced  another  missionary 
juography.  Though  the  circumstances  of  Wimpy  Harper's  death  were 
mt  so  dramatic  as  Wallace's  martyrdom  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  his 
'jtory  is  exciting,  inspiring  and  well  worth  telling— especially  when  the 
jtory-teller  is  as  skillful  as  Fletcher. 

Winfred  O.  Harper  of  Texas,  along  with  his  wife  Juanita,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  in  1950  for  service 
b  Nigeria  where  he  served  until  1956.  At  that  time,  in  company  with 
wo  other  experienced  missionary  couples,  the  Harpers  were  chosen  to 
inaugurate  Southern  Baptist  work  in  East  Africa.  The  rapid  but  stable 
'nd  orderly  growth  of  that  work  testifies  to  its  solid  foundations. 

On  September  4,  1958,  Wimpy  Harper  died  in  a  struggle  with  a 
reacherous  undertow  in  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Kundushi 
leach  near  Dar  es  Salaam  in  Tanganyika  (now  Tanzania),  East  Africa. 
Ie  was  only  thirty  seven  years  of  age. 

Harper's  personal  attractiveness,  robust  good  humor,  and  dedication 
ombined  to  make  him  unusually  effective  as  a  missionary  both  to  Africans 
nd  Americans.  His  life  has  already  influenced  several  young  people 
jward  missionary  vocation.  Thanks  to  this  well  written  biography,  it 
rill  continue  to  do  so.  E.  Luther  Copeland 
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Ill  DAYS  IN  STANLEYVILLE.    By  David  Reed.    New  York:  Harper 

and  Row,  1965.  $4.95. 
OUT  OF  THE  JAWS  OF  THE  LION.   By  Homer  E.  Dowdy.   New  York: 

Harper  and  Row,  1965.  $3.95. 
MONGANGA  PAUL.  By  Lois  Carlson.   New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1966. 

$4.95. 

Together  these  three  books  give  a  remarkably  complete  account  of 
the  terror-filled  days  in  the  Congo  from  August  9  to  November  24,  1964. 
They  also  represent  a  striking  feat  of  journalism. 

The  first  tells  the  story  in  broader  lines,  aiming  to  include  all  of  the 
principals  involved.  The  second  concentrates  upon  the  missionary  captives 
and  martyrs.  The  third  focuses  upon  the  martyr  whose  name  is  most 
widely  known,  the  missionary  doctor,  Paul  Carlson.  In  the  first  two 
books  skilled  journalists  exercise  their  gifts  on  a  subject  of  unsurpassed 
drama.  In  the  third,  the  martyr's  widow  tells  his  story  with  restrained 
dignity  and  eloquent  simplicity. 

If  this  literature  shocks  us  with  an  incredibly  horrible  picture  of 
violence,  pillage,  rape  and  cruelty— the  violent  birth  pangs  of  a  new 
world  aborning—,  it  also  inspires  us  with  human  heroism  at  its  noblest. 
Perhaps  the  human  race  can  endure  the  former  if  necessary,  so  long  as 
it  can  manifest  the  latter.  E.  Luther  Copeland 

WILLIAM  LOUIS  POTEAT.  Prophet  of  Progress.  By  Suzanne  Cameron 
Linder.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1966. 
$5.00. 

This  is  a  definitive  biography  of  Dr.  William  Louis  Poteat  who 
taught  at  Wake  Forest  College  from  1878  to  1938  and  who  served  as 
the  college's  president  from  1905  to  1927.  A  devout  Christian,  he  early 
accepted  and  taught  the  evolutionary  theory  as  the  method  by  which  God 
created  the  universe.  For  this  interpretation,  he  was  attacked  and  abused 
as  an  enemy  of  the  church.  Yet  he  lived  an  exemplary  life  and  was 
faithful  in  participating  in  the  life  of  his  church.  The  crisis  came  in 
the  fall  of  1922  when  Dr.  Poteat  addressed  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
State  Convention.  His  magnificent  speech  carried  the  day  in  North 
Carolina  for  an  earnest  search  for  truth  and  for  an  open  forum  of  dis- 
cussion and  teaching. 

Mrs.  Linder's  biography  is  superb  in  this  area.  Also  she  writes 
well  of  such  interests  and  services  as  his  work  on  race-relations,  temper- 
ance, improved  conditions  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
better  education  in  public  schools  and  a  broader  college  science  cur- 
riculum. The  account  of  his  ante-bellum  home  is  very  good,  especially 
the  account  of  his  friendship  with  "Nat,"  a  slave  boy.  (The  poem,  "Black 
Sheep,"  which  that  "boy"  wrote  later  is  a  gem.    See  p.  99.) 

"Dr.  Billy,"  as  we  affectionately  called  him,  was  not  the  subservient 
student  of  any  man;  yet  his  greatness  did  not  develop  in  a  vacuum. 
Beside  the  influence  of  his  mother,  the  friendship  of  "Nat,"  and  the 
literary  society  at  Wake  Forest  College,  very  little  is  given  of  the  influences 
which  entered  into  making  him  the  man  that  he  was.  What  of  his  re- 
ligious training,  the  ministers  and  pastors  of  his  youth?  What  of  his 
teachers  and  professors  at  Wake  Forest?  What  did  he  learn  of  them? 
Also  this  reviewer  wishes  that  more  could  have  been  told  of  his  relation 
with  his  colleagues  at  the  college.  Remembering  his  friendship  with 
Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch,  pastor  of  the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church  and  later 
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i  professor  at  the  college,  it  is  disappointing  that  not  one  reference  is  made 
to  him. 

However,  a  biography  cannot  tell  everything  about  a  man,  and  these 
omissions  can  be  excused  in  view  of  Mrs.  Linder's  subtitle,  "Prophet  of 
Progress."  The  emphasis  here  is  upon  Dr.  Poteat's  changing  with  the 
times  and  upon  the  leadership  which  he  afforded  the  people  of  his  state. 
In  this  respect,  she  has  written  an  interesting,  enlightening  and  appealing 
story.  Surely  here  is  a  man  whom  it  is  well  to  remember  or  to  get  to  know. 
The  quiet  faith  which  sustained  him  through  great  trials  and  which  he 
imparted  to  his  students  radiates  through  the  pages  of  this  fine  work. 


III.  Christian  Interpretation  of  Life  and  Thought 

THE  NEW  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

By  James  A.  Martin,  Jr.  New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1967.  $5.95. 

The  problem  of  knowledge  is  old,  persistent,  and  very  difficult.  To 
struggle  with  a  course  in  epistemology  reveals  how  exacting  it  is.  The 
^meaning  of  foothill  words  is  reasonably  clear,  but  it  is  not  so  when  moun- 
tainous terms,  such  as  eternity,  the  absolute,  soul,  immortality,  and  God, 
are  used.  A  pastor  told  me  that  his  five-year-old  daughter  asked  him  this 
Searching  question:  "Daddy,  how  do  you  know  so  much  about  God?" 
jSome  of  us  who  have  been  through  the  ordeal  know  what  a  sobering  and 
^humbling  experience  it  is  when  a  man,  in  complete  seriousness,  asks  us 
questions  such  as  these:  How  can  I  know  that  God  exists?  Is  God  interested 
jin  me  personally?  What  is  the  human  soul?  What  proof  is  there  of  personal 
immortality? 

Professor  Martin,  with  abundant  information,  clear  insight,  a  superior 
sense  of  values,  and  trenchant  exploration,  examines  the  claims  of  existen- 
tialists, logical  positivists,  and  linguistic  analysts.  His  book  is  eminently 
worthy  of  serious  examination  and  reflection.  A.  C.  Reid 

QUEST  OF  LIFE.  By  Mark  Depp.  Charlotte:  Heritage  Printers,  1967. 
I  As  one  reads  this  book,  he  easily  understands  why  the  author  attracted 
such  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The  volume  consists  of  twenty-one 
sermons  delivered  in  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina.  The  sermons  are  lucid,  pertinent,  thought  provoking,  refreshing, 
interspersed  with  humor,  and  often  properly  caustic  in  treatment  of  medioc- 
rity in  religious  profession  and  practice.  A.  C.  Reid 


LET  THERE  BE  GOD.  By  Olga  Erbsloh  Muller.  New  York:  Philosophical 


Library,  Inc.,  1966.  $3.00. 

The  empirical  approach  to  truth  is  both  forceful  and  inadequate.  An 
empiricist  can  specify  ways  in  which  one's  mind  develops  from  infancy 
to  maturity,  and  he  can  point  out  innumerable  examples  of  human  ac- 
complishments derived  from  man's  ability  to  observe,  evaluate,  and  invent. 
Nevertheless,  a  strict  empiricist  cannot  bridge  the  chasm  between  rational 
explanation  and  religious  faith. 

|  Let  There  Be  God  is  an  intriguing  confession  of  a  humanist.  It  is 
not  cluttered  with  abstruse  technical  arguments.  A  primary  assumption 
is  that  men  must  think,  must  examine  concepts,  and  "abstain  from  the 
worship  of  idols  whose  god-head  their  intellect  can  no  longer  accept.  .  .  . 
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If  there  is  a  God,  He  would  want  me  to  think." 

In  view  of  Nature  and  of  life  as  we  experience  them,  the  author,  in 
plain  language,  questions  traditional  concepts  of  the  omnipotence,  the 
omniscience,  and  the  goodness  of  God.  She  says:  "What  help,  then,  can 
we  find  outside  of  our  own  feeble  personalities  to  achieve  Him?  ....  It 
is  through  spiritualizing  our  lives  that  we  achieve  God  —  through  sub- 
limating our  passions  into  real  love,  sublimating  our  daily  work  into  higher 
spiritual  striving,  sublimating  our  affections  and  emotions  into  harmony 
with  the  love  of  God."  The  reader  gains  the  impression  that  the  author  cries 
out,  as  we  at  times  do:  "Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief." 

A.  C.  Reid 

CAN  THE  CHURCH  BE  SAVED?  How  the  Insights  of  Kierkegaard  Speak 
to  Present  Needs.  By  John  William  Angell.  Nashville:  Broadman 
Press,  1967.  $1.25. 
This  monograph  of  48  pages  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 

thought  of  Soren  Kierkegaard  and  its  relevance  to  the  present  condition  of 

Christendom. 

Dr.  Angell,  professor  of  religion  at  Wake  Forest  University,  begins 
with  a  diagnosis  of  Christendom  from  Kierkegaard's  perspective.  This  one, 
statement  in  his  preface  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book:  "There  are  also 
those  who  describe  this  as  a  post-Christian  era.  Would  it  not  be  morej 
accurate  to  admit  that  this,  like  all  previous  ages,  is  a  pre-Christian  era, 
since  a  truly  Christian  era  has  not  yet  been  achieved?" 

The  author  indicates  how  "one  great,  prophetic  Christian  searched 
profoundly  into  the  human  soul  and  the  human  situation,  and,  informed  by 
the  Christian  faith,  diagnosed  the  sickness  and  prescribed  the  remedy" 
(p.  19).  Kierkegaard  sought  to  revitalize  Christendom,  and  Dr.  Angell 
examines  his  contributions  and  methods  in  light  of  our  need. 

Today  we  are  hearing  much  about  church  renewal.  This  monograph 
will  be  most  helpful  to  achieve  that  goal.  May  it  be  widely  used.  And 
may  this  be  the  first  of  many  such  monographs  from  its  author. 

James  H.  Blackmore 

WHITE  PROTESTANTISM  AND  THE  NEGRO.  By  David  M.  Reimers 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1965.  $5.00. 

A  historian,  Professor  David  M.  Reimers  of  Brooklyn  College,  has 
written  a  carefully  researched,  thoroughly  documented  summary  of  the 
relationships  between  the  major  Protestant  denominations  and  the  Negro  in 
the  United  States  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Anti-and  pro-i 
slavery  positions  are  assessed.  The  growing  sectional  bitterness  which 
erupted  in  the  Civil  War  is  seen  as  contributing  to  major  divisions  of 
denominational  bodies  into  regional  bodies.  The  withdrawal  of  Negroes 
from  predominantly  white  congregations  and  the  gradual  but  very  compre- 
hensive movement  toward  segregation  are  reviewed.  The  recency  of  forth- 
right attacks  upon  segregation  as  a  system  and  upon  discrimination  as  a 
violation  of  Christian  and  American  ideals  is  noted.  The  hiatus  between 
profession  and  practice,  pronouncement  and  implementation  at  regional, 
national  and  local  levels  is  clearly  depicted.  Thomas  A.  Bland 


RACISM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  MAN.  Bv 

George  D.  Kelsey.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1965.  $4.50. 
This  powerful  book,  written  by  a  Negro  theologian,  should  be  read 
by  every  Christian  minister  who  is  willing  to  look  at  racism  for  what  it 
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iis— an  idolatrous  faith  and  virulent  heresy.  After  thus  exposing  racism, 
i  Professor  Kelsey  affirms  his  confidence  in  the  power  of  authentic  Chris- 
i  tianity  to  bring  renewal  to  man  and  society.  Thomas  A.  Bland 


IV.  Christianity  at  Work 

BEHIND  THE  CLOUDS  -  LIGHT.    By  L.  H.  Mayfield.    New  York, 
Nashville:  Abingdon,  1965. 

These  meditations  for  the  sick  and  the  distressed  are  pertinent  to  the 
needs  of  the  patient  and  are  spiritually  powerful  and  biblically  based. 
They  are  also  rich  in  allusions  to  nature  and  to  personal  experiences. 

John  T.  Wayiand 

BUILDING  AND  MAINTAINING  A  CHURCH  STAFF.  By  Leonard  E. 

Wedel.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1966.  158  pages.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Wedel  has  rendered  pastors,  church  staff  workers,  and  personnel 
committees  of  churches  a  valuable  service  by  providing  a  practical  hand- 
book on  staff  work  and  relations.  He  starts  at  the  beginning— getting  the 
proper  person  for  a  clearly  defined  task.  He  suggests  helpful  charts,  job 
'descriptions,  questionnaires,  and  even  score  sheets  which  may  be  used  in 
an  intelligent  approach  to  well  organized  church  work.  He  expresses 
concern  about  the  person  and  interpersonal  relations. 

The  book  is  thorough,  procedures  are  described  clearly,  and  the 
author  deals  with  the  major  aspects  of  staff  work. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  as  a  book  for  the  church  library  and  for 
any  staff  worker's  desk.  Garland  A.  Hendricks 

FIRE  IN  COVENTRY.    By  Stephen  Verney.    Westwood,  New  Jersey: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1965.  $1.95. 

This  little  book  (95  pages)  is  a  dramatic  historical  presentation  of  the 
experience  of  clergy  and  laity  in  a  joint  effort  for  revival  in  the  Coventry 
Diocese  in  England.  The  young  minister  who  tells  the  story  and  evaluates 
the  renewal  of  the  Church  in  Coventry  actually  participated  in  the  events 
.vhich  he  describes  so  vividly. 

The  book  should  be  helpful  for  inspiration  during  revival  preparation, 
-etreats  or  for  devotional  reading.  The  truth  is  clearly  set  forth  that 
'new  perspectives  and  possibilities  for  any  Church"  (front  jacket)  come 
through  a  consecrated  and  unified  clergy  and  laity.  This  reviewer  com- 
nends  the  book  highly.   It  could  be  read  with  profit  by  clergy  and  laity. 

Ted  Janes 

iYMNS  AND  HUMAN  LIFE.  By  Eric  Routley.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1952.  $3.95. 

Dr.  Routley 's  book  was  published  fifteen  years  ago  in  England  but 
las  just  been  released  by  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company  in  this  country, 
fhe  organization  of  the  book  is  most  interesting,  beginning  with  the 
tories  of  hymns  arranged  chronologically  with  part  two  discussing  the 
>eople  in  the  stories.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings  in  part  two  are:  the 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  The  Manse,  the  Mission  and  the  Presbytery;  Men 
if  Letters;  Distinguished  Visitors;  Women  Hymn  Writers;  American  Hymn 
Vriters;  Youth.  Unfortunately,  the  flow  of  the  book  does  not  live  up 
b  the  interesting  Table  of  Contents  nor  the  reputation  that  Dr.  Routley 
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has  earned  since  the  writing  of  this  book.  He  does  make  several  interesting 
observations.  He  characterized  Isaac  Watts  as  "the  father  of  the  liturgical 
hymn"  and  Charles  Wesley  as  "the  father  of  the  devotional  hymn"  with 
the  traditions  merging  in  the  Olney  hymns.  Newton  was  described  as  a 
happy  Calvinist. 

Routley's  appraisal  of  American  hymns  is:  "The  hymns  of  the  church 
at  large  are  always  polished,  never  written  at  high  devotional  pressure.  The 
thought  is  never,  as  it  so  often  is  in  Watts  and  Wesley,  too  big  for  the 
metre  and  the  form.  American  hymns  have  the  stamp  of  Boston,  Mass., 
on  them— serene  culture,  settled  prosperity  and  a  strong  Puritan  conscience 
that  is  a  devil  when  roused".  He  has  a  rather  kind  appraisal  of  the  Gospel 
songs  concluding  with  this  realistic  statement:  "Although  many  stories  are 
told  of  souls  saved  by  Sankey's  hymns,  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  have 
yet  a  longer  score,  and  are  still  as  warmly  alive  as  ever." 

A  quotation  from  C.  S.  Lewis  comes  at  the  end  of  the  book  and 
effectively  sums  up  Dr.  Routley's  thinking:  .  .  .  "All  our  offerings,  whether 
of  music  or  martydom,  are  like  the  intrinsically  worthless  present  of  a 
child,  which  a  father  values  indeed,  but  values  only  for  the  intention." 

Ben  Sigel  Johnson 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  COMMON  GOOD-A  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  THE  CURRICULUM.  By  Philip  Phenix.  New  York:  Harper  &j 
Row,  1961.  $5.00. 

The  book's  central  theme  is  a  distinction  between  the  life  of  desire, 
self-satisfaction  narrowly  conceived,  and  the  life  of  worth,  goodness  and 
excellence,  conceived  in  terms  of  a  moral  commitment.  Dr.  Phenix  pre-: 
sents  his  persuasive  proposal  for  a  new  curriculum  around  an  interpretation 
of  intelligence,  creativity,  conscience,  and  reverence.  The  book  provides 
a  philosophy  of  curriculum  that  is  valuable  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  education  in  this  country,  for  the  School  Board  member 
minister  or  parent.  Ben  Sigel  Johnson 

THEORIES  OF  LEARNING  AND  INSTRUCTION.  Edited  by  Ernest  R 
Hilgard.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  430  pages. 
This  book,  Part  I  of  the  Sixty-third  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  in  the  field  of  education  to  come  to  the  attention  of  the  presen 
writer  in  some  time.  For  too  long  now,  the  psychology  of  learning  anc 
the  resultant  theories  of  learning  have  had  little  practical  value  for  ihi 
teacher  on  the  firing  line  of  the  classroom.  Much  valuable  scientific 
research  went  into  the  theories  of  Thorndike,  or  Hull,  or  Skinner,  o: 
Guthrie,  or  Lewin;  but  the  practical  application  of  these  theories  hai 
been  neglected  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Skinner).  As  the  edito: 
of  this  volume  writes,  speaking  for  the  contributors,  ".  .  .  we  believe  tha 
scientific  psychology  of  learning  has  the  obligation  to  go  all  the  way  fron 
theory  to  practice,  using  criticized  data  in  every  step."  To  this  vita 
task  the  writers  of  this  volume,  contemporary  leaders  in  the  fields  of  th(j 
psychology  of  learning  and  educational  psychology,  have  admirably  givei 
themselves. 

For  the  reader  with  a  reasonable  background  in  educational  psychology 
the  entire  volume  will  be  a  welcome  experience.  Each  chapter  abound 
with  citations  which  will  lead  the  more  trained  reader  to  the  cuttinj 
edge  of  contemporary  research.  For  the  reader  interested  in  the  teaching 
learning  process,  this  volume  presents  the  forefront  of  present  thinking  oi 
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earning  and  instruction.  This  unity  of  learning  theory  and  theories  of 
instruction  in  one  volume  is  an  opportunity  no  teaching  minister  or  minister 
.if  education  can  afford  to  ignore.  Richard  C.  McMillan 

RELIGIONS,  VALUES,  AND  PEAK-EXPERIENCES.   By  Abraham  H. 

Maslow.    Columbus,  Ohio:    Ohio  State  University  Press.    123  pages. 

Abraham  H.  Maslow  is  a  leading  exponent  of  what  has  been  called 
lie  "third  force"  in  contemporary  psychology  and  personality  theory,  a 
:hird  force  as  distinguished  from  behavioral  and  Freudian  psychologies, 
[t  is  his  feeling,  along  with  others  in  this  movement,  that  psychology  has 
:oo  long  concentrated  on  psychological  disorder  rather  than  on  psychological 
jrder  and  health.  His  study  of  the  healthy  individual  has  led  him  to 
confront  the  religious  phenomenon  as  a  distinctive  element  in  psychological 
wealth.    It  is  with  this  phenomenon  that  the  present  book  deals. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Maslow  is  here  concerned  with  religion 
is  a  scientist.  "My  thesis  is,  in  general,  that  new  developments  in  psy- 
chology are  forcing  a  profound  change  in  our  philosophy  of  science,  a 
change  so  extensive  that  we  may  be  able  to  accept  the  basic  religious 
questions  as  a  proper  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  science  ...  It  is  because 
)oth  science  and  religion  have  been  too  narrowly  conceived  .  .  .  and 
[eparated  from  each  other,  that  they  have  been  seen  to  be  two  mutually 
jxclusive  worlds." 

The  approach  of  this  work  is  openly  and  admittedly  naturalistic  and 
jiumanistic.  The  thrust  of  the  book  is  that  religion  be  recognized,  rather 
jhan  ignored,  that  it  might  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  science  and  its  study 
i>f  man.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  present  writer  highly  recommends 
jjhis  book  for  churchmen  who  minister  to  the  members  of  the  scientific 
community  or  to  college  students.  Richard  C.  McMillan 

j'ASTORAL  COUNSELING  IN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS:  EXTREMISM, 
RACE,  SEX,  DIVORCE.  By  Wayne  E.  Oates.  Philadelphia:  The 
Westminster  Press,  1966.  128  Pages.  (Paperback).  $1.75. 
j  The  four  social  problems  cited  in  this  sub-title  have  heretofore  lacked 
dequate  focus  in  the  literature  of  Pastoral  Care.  In  this  volume,  Wayne 
pates  has  adeptly  and  adroitly  sharpened  that  focus  on  these  social 
quandaries  which  pose  such  important  issues  in  contemporary  society. 

These  chapters  were  originally  delivered  as  the  1965  Smyth  Lectures 
jt  Columbia  Theological  Seminary  in  Decatur,  Georgia.  This  may  partly 
jjccount  for  the  fact  that  this  volume  contains  more  autobiographical  ma- 
erial  than  some  of  Dr.  Oates'  other  publications. 

The  book  presents  an  emphasis  on  counseling  approaches  for  extremism, 
ace,  sex,  and  divorce.  The  initial  chapter  is  a  stimulating  statement  re: 
astoral  counseling  and  the  prophetic  task. 

j  Addressed  to  pastors,  theological  students,  and  laymen  this  book 
|  recommended  reading  for  anyone  concerned  about  the  social  problems 
delineated  in  it.  Donald  D.  Moore 

NTEGRITY  THERAPY.  By  John  W.  Drakeford.  Nashville:  Broadman 
j    Press,  1967.  $3.95. 

In  this  book,  Drakeford  introduces  a  major  new  approach  to  mental 
alth;  i.e.,  adequate  recognition  of  the  problem  of  guilt.  Heretofore, 
ilt  has  been  dealt  with  by  psychologists  as  an  unhealthy,  unnecessary 
position  of  social  mores,  religion,  parental  conditioning  and  environment, 
lis  book  rejects  the  deterministic  theory  and  says  that  each  person  is 
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answerable  for  himself  and  points  out  that  each  person  cannot  excuse  his 
responsibility  for  making  his  own  decision. 

The  book  has  two  parts:  one  to  discuss  the  background  of  the 
problem  and  one  to  discuss  the  new  techniques  of  dealing  with  it. 

Drakeford  has  written  the  book  primarily  as  a  resource  book  foi 
pastors  and  others  who  do  vocational  counseling.  The  larger  audience 
will  include  every  reader  who  is  interested  in  psychology. 

In  Part  II,  call  "The  Technique,"  the  author  deals  with  the  invitatior 
to  dialogue  and  focuses  upon  confession  as  "the  end  of  moral  exile."  The 
chapter  on  "The  'Small  World'  of  Group  Therapy"  is  an  especially  interest- 
ing one. 

Throughout  the  book  the  influence  of  O.  Hobart  Mowrer,  to  whon 
the  volume  is  dedicated,  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  Donald  D.  Moore 

MASTER  OF  MEN.   By  Arthur  A.  Rouner,  Jr.  Minneapolis:  T.  S.  Denisor 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1966. 

This  book  of  ten  sermons  consists  of  nine  biographical  studies  o: 
New  Testament  personalities  and  a  final  message  on  the  topic  "If  Jesui 
Came  Today."  It  is  unlike  most  books  of  sermons  in  that  it  departs  fron 
ordinary  preaching  patterns  and  draws  more  heavily  upon  a  disciplinec 
imagination. 

The  author  utilizes  a  fresh  approach  in  dealing  with  some  time-wor- 
but  well-honored  themes.  Though  this  volume  is  his  first  book  of  pub 
lished  sermons,  he  is  likely  to  be  heard  from  again— and  to  good  advantage' 

Using  the  first  person  approach  for  narrating  these  stories,  the  autho 
bases  his  stories  on  scriptural  truth  and  makes  it  relevant  for  today.  B; 
the  author's  own  admission,  the  book  takes  some  liberties— but  in  so  doinj 
makes  a  welcome  contribution  to  novel  preaching  on  ancient  themes. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

THE  BIBLE  IN  CHRISTIAN  TEACHING.  By  Holmes  Rolston.  Richmond 
John  Knox  Press,  1966,  104  pp.  $1.45. 

The  Bible  in  Christian  Teaching  was  originally  published  in  1962  an 
reprinted  in  1966  in  the  Aletheia  Series  of  paperbacks.  These  books  ar 
prepared  for  use  in  personal  or  group  study.  The  author  has  served  as  a 
editor,  author,  and  pastor. 

Frankly,  this  reviewer  finds  little  unique  or  outstanding  in  this  volume 
The  strength  of  the  work  lies  in  the  depth  with  which  Mr.  Rolston  write: 
It  is  written  for  the  layman  who  has  good  educational  background.  It  hs 
a  scholarly  flavor  though  written  for  the  layman. 

The  Bible  in  Christian  Teaching  is  a  mediocre  book  in  a  field  thi 
already  has  too  many  books  written  in  it.  This  reviewer  finds  : 
extremely  difficult  to  be  enthusiastic  about  this  book,  t>articularly,  whe 
the  same  publisher  has  previously  published  a  more  definitive  work,  Sai 
Little's  The  Role  of  the  Bible  in  Contemporary  Christian  Education,  whic 
has  both  depth  and  scope. 

Mr.  Rolston  writes  using  trite,  overworked  phrases  and  terms  whic 
lack  definite  meaning  to  the  layman.  This  reviewer  could  recommen 
the  book  only  to  the  lavman  who  has  not  read  anything  in  this  area.  , 
could  be  helpful  to  the  lay  person  who  is  beginning  to  teach  or  study  th 
Bible.  Jerry  M.  Stubblefield 

GETTING  ON  TOP  OF  YOUR  TROUBLES.  By  Charles  A.  Trenthar, 
Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1966.  $2.95. 

Written  by  the  scholarly  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Kno: 
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'ille,  Tennessee,  this  book  is  an  honest  effort  to  help  people  meet  trouble 
md  to  overcome  it;  i.e.,  be  "more  than  conquerors"  of  it.  He  deals  with 
uch  problems  as  worry,  fear,  loneliness,  illness,  guilt,  death  and  suggests 
:reative  ways  of  victory.  In  the  last  chapter,  which  he  addresses  to  ministers, 
)r.  Trentham  says:  "A  pastor's  primary  responsibility  is  not  to  justify 
uffering  but  to  help  people  use  it  creatively."  This  book  will  help  the 
onscientious  pastor  to  do  exactly  that.  James  H.  Blackmore 

'RAYERS  FOR  EVERYONE.  By  Agnes  Gibbs  Ford.  Grand  Rapids:  Raker 
Book  House,  1967.  $2.50. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Agnes  Ford  has  been  associated  with  the  Southern 
baptist  Sunday  School  Board  and  is  known  to  many  as  a  lively,  witty  and 
lelightful  person.  In  this  anthology  of  prayers,  she  reveals  the  depths  of 
er  commitment  and  the  well-springs  of  her  cheerfulness. 

Prayers  for  Everyone  is  well  titled,  for  there  are  prayers  here  for  every 
ge,  every  season  and  nearly  every  condition  of  life.  There  are  prayers 
dt  teen-agers  and  middle-aged,  prayers  before  surgery  and  for  loved  ones, 
rayers  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  prayers  for  forgiveness  and 
rayers  for  opportunities.  They  are  chosen  from  a  variety  of  authors,  such 
s  Dag  Hammarskjold,  Christina  Rosetti,  Art  E.  Christmas,  Reinhold 
liebuhr,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
ames  Russell  Lowell,  L.  Gordon  Cooper  and  Albert  Schweitzer. 

The  illustrations  by  Joyce  D.  May  add  interest  and  delight  to  a  well- 
rranged  and  attractive  book.  James  H.  Blackmore 

HE  MINISTER'S  WIFE:  PERSON  OR  POSITION?  By  Marilyn  Brown 
Oden.  Nashville,  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1966.  $2.50. 
Written  by  a  minister's  wife,  this  is  another  worthwhile  book  advo- 
ating  the  personhood  of  the  minister's  wife.  Answering  the  query  posed 
a  the  title,  Marilyn  Oden  suggests  that  the  minister's  wife  must  be  a 
erson  first  and  that  her  influence  on  her  husband  and  children  is  much 
aore  important  than  carrying  out  the  ordinary  image  of  a  minister's  wife. 

Mrs.  Oden  deals  in  turn  with  the  topics  of  identity,  role,  freedom, 
jependency,  independency,  interdependency,  and  opportunities  of  ministers' 
rives.  This  concise  little  volume  is  well-written  and  is  recommended 
pading—  especially  for  ministers'  families.  Donald  D.  Moore 

IHILOSOPHY  OF  MEDITATION.  By  Dr.  Haridas  Chaudhuri.  New 
j     York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1965.  $3.75. 

I  Haridas  Chaudhuri  is  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  American  Academy 
f  Asian  Studies.  The  author  emphasizes  the  value  of  meditation  in  under- 
landing  and  giving  expression  to  the  total  self.  Existential  philosophy 
prves  as  a  foundation  for  the  book.  The  author  believes  "meditation  is  a 
!bry  effective  means  of  directing  the  forces  of  freedom  along  constructive 
iiannels"  (p.  vii). 

"  The  book  is  much  too  brief  in  light  of  the  scope  of  its  contents.  A 
|ucleus  is  set  forth  for  a  study  of  meditation  as  an  essential  element  in 
jplf-understanding,  but  the  possibilities  are  hardly  mentioned,  much  less 
plored. 

Excellent  examples  from  various  religions  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
pal  of  meditation.  The  author's  major  area  of  interest,  Asiastic  Studies,  is 
fiite  obvious.  The  meaning  of  meditation  is  determined  from  the  perspec- 
ye  of  Asiastic  religious  experience  and  influence. 

The  techniques  which  are  suggested  in  Chapter  III  are  quite  realistic 
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and  could  prove  helpful  in  the  development  of  ".  .  .  the  art  of  doing  every 
thing  as  a  mode  of  self -offering  to  the  Divine"  (p.  37). 

The  book  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  who  would  give  serioui 
thought  to  the  psychology  of  meditation.  Ted  Janes 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SUFFERING  LOVE.    By  Kenneth  Cauthen.  Valle; 

Forge,  Pa.:  The  Judson  Press,  1966.  $1.95. 

Kenneth  Cauthen  did  not  write  this  brief  volume  because  of  thi; 
recent  interest  in  the  "death  of  God,"  but  the  themes  expressed  in  it  ail 
relevant  to  that  controversy. 

The  author  views  history  (or  the  story  of  the  world)  as  His-story— thi 
story  of  God's  suffering  and  triumphant  love.  The  central  motif  is  tha 
God  is  both  sovereign  and  good  and  the  chief  aim  of  man  is  to  glorify  Go( 
and  enjoy  him  forever. 

In  the  book,  Cauthen  discusses  the  Christian  faith  as  it  relates  ti 
such  classic  theological  doctrines  as  creation,  divine  providence,  the  cross 
the  resurrection,  and  the  fall.  Donald  D.  Moore 


WAYS  OF  TEACHING.  By  Dorothy  Bertolet  Fritz.  Philadelphia:  West,! 

minster  Press,  1965,  111  pp.  $1.75. 

Dorothy  Bertolet  Fritz  has  excellent  educational  qualifications  havinjj 
studied  at  Butler  College,  Presbyterian  College  of  Christian  Education! 
Northwestern  University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Auburn  Theological, 
Seminary.  Her  practical  experience  includes  serving  as  a  director 
Christian  education  and  an  editor  of  children's  publications  in  the  Unite<! 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  thesis  of  this  volume  is  that  the  methods  and  procedures  normally 
associated  with  children  in  the  church  are  valid  also  for  working  witi 
adults.  She  advocates  the  use  of  activity  teaching,  etc.  for  adults  as  we] 
as  children.  Her  basic  approach  is  both  reasonable  and  practical.  Th 
uniqueness  of  her  viewpoint  is  that  the  same  methods  and  procedures  shouk 
be  used  with  all  ages  involved  in  the  church  program. 

It  would  be  more  valuable  in  the  hands  of  lay  workers  in  the  churcl 
rather  than  for  the  minister  or  minister  of  education.  Ways  of  Teachinl 
could  well  be  used  as  a  study  book  in  training  or  improving  teachers  in  thi 
church  school  program.  It  is  written  in  a  very  readable,  flowing  style 
It  is  both  interesting  and  provocative.  Jerry  M.  Stubblefield  j 


Summer  School  1968 

June  10-July  5  First  Term 

July  8-August  2  Second  Term 

For  additional  information,  write  Dr.  Fred  Sandusky,  Registraij 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  27587 
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Lecture  Schedule  1967-1968 


eptember  28-29 


)ctober  5 

fovember  16 
tnuary  11 
nuary  31 
ebruary  15 
larch  7 

larch  26-29 


pril  18 
lay  30 
ay  31 


Fall  Convocation  Lectures 
by  Dr.  John  Bright,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Richmond 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Archie  L.  Nations,  Associate  Professor 
of  New  Testament,  Southeastern  Theolog- 
ical Seminary 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Proctor,  President,  Institute  for 
Services  to  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  C.  J.  Jump,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Societies 

Spring  Convocation  Lecture 
by  Dr.  Max  G.  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of 
Old  Testament,  Southeastern  Seminary 

Founders'  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  S.  L.  Stealey,  President  Emeritus, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Chafin,  Billy  Graham  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Evangelism,  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary 

Carver-Barnes  Memorial  Lectures 
by  Dr.  Martin  E.  Marty,  Associate  Professor  of 
Church  History,  Divinity  School,  University  of 
Chicago 

Missionary  Day  Address 
Commencement  Sermon 
Commencement  Address 
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Religious  Education  in  a 
Theological  School 

by  Olin  T.  Binkley 

This  essay  draws  attention  to  religious  education  as  a  dimen- 
sion of  the  course  of  study  designed  to  prepare  qualified  students 
for  Christian  ministry  in  contemporary  culture.  It  deals  specifi- 
cally with  the  program  of  religious  education  at  the  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  based  upon  the  presupposi- 
tion that  the  educational  function  of  the  church  and  its  ministry 
deserves  more  thorough  study  than  it  has  yet  received. 

In  1964  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  approved  a  program 
!$tructure  for  its  seminaries  which  had  been  recommended  by  its 
Executive  Committee.  In  this  program  structure  of  seminaries 
|fhe  Convention  affirmed  its  intention  "to  offer  a  comprehensive 
theological  education  of  high  quality,"  recorded  its  conviction 
that  comprehensive  theological  education  includes  programs  in 
theology,  religious  education,  and  church  music,  defined  the  ob- 
jective of  a  program  of  religious  education  in  a  seminary  as  a 
planned  effort  to  "provide  religious  education,  including  biblical, 
theological,  historical,  and  practical  studies  for  those  whom  the 
churches  indicate  have  given  evidence  of  God's  leadership  to 
serve  in  this  specialized  ministry;  and  to  provide  basic  theologi- 
cal instruction  for  men  and  women  preparing  for  other  church- 
jrelated  vocations  and  places  of  Christian  leadership."1  In  the 
same  document  the  Convention  stated  explicitly  that  a  seminary 
bay  conduct  programs  of  theology,  religious  education,  and 
church  music  "without  separate  schools."2 

The  program  of  religious  education  at  the  Southeastern  Bap- 
tist Seminary  is  in  harmony  with  the  expectations  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  and  with  standards  of  academic  performance 
recommended  by  Christian  educators  and  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Theological  Schools.  This  seminary  does  not 
lave  a  separate  school  of  religious  education,  or  a  division  of 
Religious  education,  but  it  has  a  program  of  religious  education 
vhich  has  been  planned  and  is  administered  with  utmost  care. 

11964  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Annual,  p.  60. 
j      2Ibid.,  p.  60. 


A  candidate  for  any  degree  offered  here  has  access  to  a  unified 
curriculum  which  is  characterized  by  opportunity  for  independ- 
ent  study  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser,  a  strong  emphasis 
upon  biblical,  historical,  and  theological  studies,  and  a  sequence 
of  courses  arranged  in  areas  and  fields  for  the  achievement  of 
professional  competence  in  a  particular  form  of  Christian  minis- 
try, including  the  ministry  of  Christian  education. 

The  required  and  elective  courses  in  religious  education  are  j 
offered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  comprehensive 
theological  education  of  high  quality.  This  conception  of  the 
role  of  religious  education  emerged  out  of  reflection  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  school  as  a  whole  and  has  been  refined  and  sup- 
ported by  four  considerations. 

1.  There  is  no  substitute  for  excellence  in  the  education  of 
competent  religious  leaders.  The  work  upon  which  theological 
professors  and  students  are  engaged  is  exacting  in  its  demands. 
It  involves  the  ability  to  think,  to  search  for  knowledge,  to  clarify 
ideas,  to  examine  primary  documents,  to  evaluate  data,  and  to 
participate  in  dialogue  with  mature  and  informed  minds.  This 
process  of  learning  requires  systematic  work,  lifelong  habits  of 
scholarly  inquiry,  and  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth.  It  is 
essential  to  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  professional 
competence  in  Christian  ministry  to  persons  and  groups  in  a 
scientific  culture. 

An  awareness  of  the  complexity  of  the  realities  with  which 
pastors  and  ministers  of  religious  education  have  to  reckon  in 
church  and  community  strengthens  the  will  to  excellence  in  theo- 
logical schools.  This  is  one  reason  that  theological  educators  are 
speaking  with  clarity  and  urgency  about  the  nature  and  value  of 
theological  education.  They  understand  the  need  for  able  stu- 
dents, a  distinguished  faculty,  an  excellent  library,  adequate 
physical  facilities,  and  financial  resources  to  undergird  the  whole 
educational  enterprise  in  an  expanded  economy.  They  under- 
stand also  that  radical  restriction  of  the  scope  or  serious  dilution 
of  the  quality  of  theological  education  is  hazardous  and  some- 
times disastrous. 

2.  One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  church  is  to  teach  com- 
mitted persons  the  Christian  way  of  life.  Although  the  church 
is  a  social  institution  with  a  history,  a  structure,  a  program,  and 
a  leadership,  it  is  primarily  a  fellowship.  It  is  a  company  of 
the  people  of  God  in  which  individuals  are  encouraged  to  bring 
their  emotions  under  the  control  of  intelligence  and  to  exercise 
intelligence  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  Christ.    It  is  an  edu- 
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cational  context  in  which  children,  young  people,  and  adults 
grow  towards  Christian  maturity. 

The  educational  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  in  groups, 
as  well  as  in  the  congregation  as  a  whole,  and  each  member  of 
a  small  group  is  under  pressure.  This  pressure  is  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  effort  of  the  mind  to  preserve  a  consistent  conception 
of  the  self,  to  assimilate  new  ideas,  and  to  develop  a  coherent 
interpretation  of  life.  In  this  group  process  a  creative  leader— the 
I  chairman  of  a  committee  or  the  teacher  of  a  Sunday  school  class, 
j  for  example— participates  in  the  growth  of  human  personality. 
|  If  members  of  the  group  admire  him,  they  are  deeply  and  perma- 
nently influenced  by  him.    Through  a  process  of  identification 
;  they  not  only  respond  affirmatively  to  his  ideas  but  also  appro- 
priate the  qualities  of  his  character. 

For  this  reason  the  selection  of  teachers  is  a  major  decision 
in  the  life  and  work  of  a  church.   A  teaching  church,  sensitive 
j  to  the  theological  and  psychological  foundations  of  Christian 
education,  searches  for  teachers  who  have  a  knowledge  of  God 
|  derived  from  honest  and  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  a  knowl- 
I  edge  of  man  secured  from  the  primary  documents  of  the  Christian 
!  faith  and  from  empirical  studies  of  human  personality  in  the 
|  contemporary  world,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  decision-making 
process  in  a  dynamic  society. 

3.  The  minister  is  the  educational  leader  of  the  church.  As 
a  Christian  educator  he  accepts  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
teaching  ministry  of  the  church.  He  provides  wise  guidance  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  and  procedures  and  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  educational  program  of  the  church.  He  is  also  a  teacher 
of  teachers  and  he  relates  the  Christian  faith  to  the  processes  of 
human  growth. 

Although  the  minister  as  a  Christian  teacher  recognizes  the 
limitations  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  ability  to  arrange  the 
time  and  place  in  which  an  individual  encounters  God,  he  is 
acquainted  with  persons  whose  deepest  need  is  to  see  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  respond  affirmatively 
to  what  God  is  saying  to  his  people;  and  he  participates  in  the 
preparation  of  these  persons  for  a  transforming  experience  of 
the  presence  of  God.  He  cannot  manipulate  the  grace  of  God 
or  the  commitments  of  men  but  he  can  take  his  place  humbly 
and  gratefully  in  the  Sunday  school  classroom  or  at  a  kitchen 
table  where  honest  and  friendly  people  are  discussing  a  movie 
they  have  seen,  or  a  political  speech  they  have  heard,  or  an 
article  in  a  magazine  they  have  read,  and  at  a  teachable  moment 
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ho  may  have  an  opportunity  to  communicate  what  he  knows 
about  God  and  man  and  to  be  an  effective  Christian  witness  at  a 
decisive  moment  on  the  human  pilgrimage.  This  is  the  reason 
the  Southeastern  Baptist  Seminary  provides  courses  in  Christian 
education  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 

4.  The  seminary  lias  an  opportunity  to  prepare  theologically 
educated  ministers  of  education  for  tlic  churches  and  church- 
related  agencies.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation, in  collaboration  with  the  pastor,  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  coordination  and  supervision  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  church.  This  is  a  complex  and  \ital  ministry  and  requires 
professional  competence  as  well  as  personal  dedication  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  chinch. 

In  1957  the  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminar)'  pre- 
pared and  published  in  its  catalog  for  the  academic  year  1957- 
195S  a  sequence  of  courses  for  candidates  for  the  B.D.  degree 
who  desired  to  qualify  for  a  ministry  in  religious  education.3 
Additional  concern  for  the  professional  competence  of  ministers 
of  education  is  discoverable  in  a  decision  of  the  faculty  recorded 
in  the  catalog  for  the  academic  year  1962-1963  which  carried 
the  announcement  that  the  B.D.  diploma  of  a  student  who  had 
completed  the  required  sequence  of  courses  in  religious  educa- 
tion would,  upon  the  request  of  the  student,  carry  the  phrase 
"with  Religious  Education*4 

This  concern  for  the  professional  competence  of  theologically 
educated  ministers  of  education  was  a  fundamental  factor  in  the 
decision  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  in  1967  to  offer  a  two-year 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Religious  Education 
degree.  In  addition  to  the  required  courses  in  Christian  edu- 
cation, the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  M.R.E.  degree  includes 
thirty  -eight  semester  hours  of  biblical,  historical,  and  theological 
studies. 

It  is  notable  that  the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Religious 
Education  degree  in  this  school  are  in  harmony  with  standards 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Christian  Education  of  the 
American  Association  of  Theological  Schools.  These  standards 
require  high  intellectual  attainment  at  a  graduate  level  mid  assure 
an  academic  program  characterized  by  appropriate  specialization 
and  theological  integrity. 

A  primary  test  of  the  academic  excellence  of  a  school  is 
discoverable  in  the  character  and  performance  of  its  graduates. 

'Catalog,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  May  1957,  pp. 
36-37. 

'Catalog,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  May  1962,  p.  39. 
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There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  graduates  of  this  school  are 
prepared  for  pastoral,  educational,  and  missionary  ministries. 
Under  the  guidance  of  productive  scholars  and  effective  teachers 
they  have  been  required  to  participate  in  the  struggle  for  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  an  understanding  of  the  history 
and  theology  of  the  Christian  church,  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  minister  and  of  the  character  of 
the  culture  in  which  they  live,  and  appropriate  skill  for  competent 
work  in  a  particular  vocation,  including  the  vocation  of  Christian 
education  in  a  church  or  in  a  denominational  agency.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  manifest  in  the  jobs  which  they  have 
undertaken,  and  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  the 
assets  of  intelligence,  professional  competence,  and  Christian 
maturity  of  which  the  academic  degrees  which  they  have  earned 
are  symbols. 
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Reflections  on  the  Theological 
Basis  for  the  Teaching  Church 

by  LeRoy  Moore,  Jr. 

To  love  God  without  qualification  and  the  neighbor  as  one's 
self— this  is  the  divine  demand  under  which  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  ever  lives.  To  love  God  without  qualification  is  to  love 
him  with  the  whole  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  so  that  the 
true  church  lovingly  offers  all  her  gifts  in  gratitude  to  God.  The 
church  as  the  teaching  church  is  the  church  loving  God  with  the 
mind;  indeed,  most  properly,  it  is  the  whole  church  loving  God 
with  the  whole  mind.  Thus  the  basis  for  Christian  education  and 
the  foundation  for  Christian  nurture  is  nothing  other  than  and 
nothing  less  than  the  love  of  God.  But  our  love  for  God  grows 
out  of  God's  love  for  us,  for  we  love  only  because  he  first  loved 
us.  Hence,  it  is  out  of  faith  and  in  faithfulness  that  the  church 
becomes  the  teaching  church.  The  intellectual  love  of  God  is 
both  the  platform  and  the  program,  the  root  and  the  fruit  of  the 
teaching  church. 

In  the  face  of  the  divine  demand  the  church  always  confronts 
two  sorts  of  temptation:  either  to  shun  her  responsibility  or  to  be 
proud  of  the  way  she  fulfills  it.  Regarding  the  first,  the  church 
is  never  free  to  evade  or  avoid  her  duty.  She  cannot  really  be 
the  church  if  she  refuses  to  be  the  teaching  church;  God  is  not 
wholly  loved  if  not  loved  also  with  the  mind.  Anti-intellectual- 
ism  is  sin,  and  ignorance  is  never  to  be  prized,  though  unwilled 
ignorance  is  not  in  itself  sinful.  Conversely,  while  knowledge  as 
such  is  not  an  unmixed  good,  it  is  to  be  sought,  even  though  in- 
tellectual pride  is  sin.  This  brings  up  the  second  temptation. 
The  teaching  church  must  take  care  lest  she  value  too  highly 
either  her  own  formulation  of  the  truth  or  her  own  technique  for 
communicating  it.  There  is  no  place  for  the  pride  of  mind  in 
the  church,  just  as  there  is  no  place  for  the  pride  of  will  ( intoler- 
ance) or  the  pride  of  spirit  ( self -righteousness ) .  The  church 
that  would  be  the  teaching  church  always  faces  these  two  temp- 
tations, and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  she  so  often  finds  her- 
self yielding  to  one  or  the  other.  For  the  church  consists  of  sons 
of  men  who  again  and  again  seek  either  to  avoid  their  respon- 


sibilities  or  to  take  pride  in  their  own  accomplishments.  There 
seems  always  to  be  so  great  a  distance  between  profession  and 
practice.  Therefore,  the  church  prays:  "Our  Father,  forgive  us," 
and  "lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil." 

Not  only  is  the  church  under  divine  demand  to  love  God 
and  neighbor,  she  also  is  commissioned  to  "go  .  .  .  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  .  .  .  and  teaching  them."  The 
language  of  this  mandate  does  not  really  answer  the  question 
whether  teaching  precedes  or  follows  conversion  ( of  which  bap- 
tism is  the  sign),  or  both.  The  command  does  suggest,  however, 
that  Christian  discipleship  has  to  do  with  both  conversion  and 
nurture,  baptism  and  teaching.  If  discipleship  is  sudden  and  im- 
mediate, it  is  also  gradual  and  sustained;  if  it  begins,  it  also  per- 
sists. In  any  case,  teaching  is  an  integral  part  of  the  evangelical 
task  itself;  the  evangel  goes  teaching.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  a  man- 
date to  go  and  teach  is  also  a  mandate  to  go  and  learn.  Thus,  the 
teaching  church  is  always  a  church  of  faith  seeking  under- 
standing, ever  praying,  "Lord,  I  believe;  help  my  unbelief." 

This  "going"  and  "teaching,"  which  the  church  is  commis- 
sioned to  do,  is  a  form  of  the  love  of  neighbor  as  well  as  the  love 
of  God,  for  "going"  presupposes  the  neighbor.  And  wherever 
the  neighbor  is,  and  in  whatever  circumstances,  the  church  is  to 
love  him.  This  means,  for  one  thing,  that  the  church  accepts  the 
neighbor  as  he  is  and  does  not,  even  in  her  evangelical  teaching, 
violate  his  personality  in  any  way.  The  teaching  church  will  not 
force  her  ideas  upon  the  neighbor,  but  will  instead,  in  her  teach- 
ing, yield  herself  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  while  she  seeks  and  awaits 
the  response  which  the  Spirit  alone  can  evoke  in  the  hearer. 

One  thing  more  must  be  said  about  this  going  and  teaching 
and  the  neighbor.    To  go  and  teach,  whether  it  be  across  the 
street  or  around  the  world,  requires  much  more  than  moving 
from  one  geographical  location  to  another.    It  means  to  find  a 
I    point  of  contact,  to  establish  rapport,  to  understand  the  situation 
i    being  addressed.   In  this  case  it  is  the  Christian  church  which 
|    wants  to  communicate,  but  the  world  with  which  she  would 
communicate  is  often  indifferent,  sometimes  hostile.  If  the  Chris- 
tian message  is  to  be  heard,  the  church  must  gain  a  hearing,  but 
to  gain  a  hearing  she  must  know  the  world  in  which  she  is  set 
and  to  which  she  is  sent.    The  church  must  love  the  neighbor 
enough  to  get  acquainted  with  him.   Again,  the  call  to  go  and 
teach  is  a  call  to  go  and  learn.   Particularly  is  this  so  in  an  age 
of  intellectual  and  social  unrest,  not  to  say  upheaval.  Especially 
1    is  it  incumbent  upon  the  teaching  church  to  adapt  her  message 
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to  the  new  day  of  a  largely  urban,  mobile,  pluralistic  and  secular 
society. 

So  far  we  have  said  more  about  evangelistic  teaching  and 
the  act  of  teaching  than  about  nurture  and  the  content  of  teach- 
ing. Regarding  these,  the  teaching  church  will  recall  that  bibli- 
cal Israel  was  a  teaching  community,  which  nurtured  by  remem- 
bering—remembering the  mighty  acts  of  God.  For  Israel's  God 
was  Lord  of  history  and  did  in  fact  make  himself  known  as  both 
redeemer  and  judge  in  historical  circumstances,  such  as  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Israel  nurtured 
by  remembering— in  the  instruction  in  the  home  or  synagogue,  in 
her  regular  worship,  in  her  holy  days  and  festivals.  And  when 
she  forgot,  the  prophets  came  forth  to  announce  in  sundry  ways 
that  Jahweh  was  still  the  Lord  of  man's  history. 

The  better  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  story  of  God's 
leading  of  Israel.  This  is  self-evident  in  the  historical  books, 
but  is  true  also  of  other  portions.  The  78th  Psalm,  for  instance, 
is  a  teaching  psalm,  a  recital  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel  (cf. 
also  Psalms  105;  106;  135;  136).  Here  Israel  is  admonished  to 
"tell  to  the  coming  generation  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  Lord  and 
of  his  might,  and  the  wonders  which  he  has  wrought."  This 
remembering  and  telling  (to  "the  children  yet  unborn  .  .  .  and 
their  children")  has  reference  not  alone  to  the  past,  but  also  to 
the  present  and  the  future.  Israel  recites  so  that  the  coming 
generations  might  "set  their  hope  in  God  (future),  and  not  for- 
get the  works  of  God  ( past ) ,  but  keep  his  commandments  ( pres- 
ent)" (Psalms  78:4,  6,  7;  cf.  Deuteronomy  6:4-9).  Thus,  though 
Israel  remembers,  she  is  not  nostalgic.  She  does  not  glory  in 
her  past;  rather,  she  remembers  and  she  teaches  so  that  the  rising 
generations  "should  not  be  like  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  and  re- 
bellious generation"  (Psalms  78:8).  Notice  that  this  is  not  a 
case  of  the  younger  generation  castigating  the  older,  or  vice- 
versa;  in  this  psalm  it  is  the  fathers  who  recognize  and  admit 
their  own  shortcomings  and  put  their  confidence  in  their  chil- 
dren. Israel  is  a  remembering  community,  and  because  she  re- 
members, she  faces  the  future  with  hope  and  acts  obediently  in 
the  present. 

As  the  heir  of  Israel,  the  teaching  church  will  be  the  remem- 
bering church.  This  is  precisely  the  case  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Apostle  Peter  at  Pentecost  preaches  of  "Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  man  attested  to  you  by  God  with  mighty  works  and  wonders 
and  signs  which  God  did  through  him"  (Acts  2:22).  And  the 
Christian  gospel  is  one  of  "the  Word  made  flesh"  (John  1:14) 
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and  of  "God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself"  (II  Co- 
rinthians 5:19).  And  divine  sovereignty  over  history  is  seen  as 
manifest  in  Jesus  Christ  who  is  "the  Alpha  and  the  Omega"  the 
beginning  and  the  end  (Revelation  1:8).  The  New  Testament 
amply  demonstrates  that  the  primitive  church  is  a  remembering 
church.  She  remembers  everything  that  Israel  remembered,  then 
adds  her  own  special  memories— recollections  of  the  work  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.  To  us  this  means  that,  as  a  remembering  com- 
munity, the  teaching  church  is  nurtured  both  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  it  follows  that  the 
unfolding  history  of  Christianity  is  to  be  seen  as  the  continuation 
I  of  the  biblical  story  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people,  as  the 
l!  history  of  the  acts  of  God.  Therefore,  the  teaching  church  will 
not  forget  church  history— the  whole  of  church  history— but  will 
study  it  along  with  the  Bible  and  always  in  the  light  of  Jesus 
Christ.  She  will  then  be  better  able  to  discern  God's  action  in 
universal  history  and  therefore  to  participate  therein. 

We  noted  above  that  Israel's  developed  sense  of  memory 
was  not  mere  nostalgia.  Instead,  Israel  remembered  in  order  to 
set  her  hope  in  God  for  the  future  and  to  keep  his  commandments 
in  the  present.  So  it  must  be  with  the  church.  She  cannot  re- 
turn to  some  golden  age  of  yesteryear,  to  bygone  days  before 
the  here  and  now.  Furthermore,  she  is  not  called  to  remake  the 
present  in  some  likeness  of  the  past;  she  is  not  called  to  live  in 
the  past,  but  to  stand  obediently  in  the  present.  She,  too,  like 
Israel,  must  surely  see  that  her  fathers  are  "a  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious generation."  Instead,  her  fathers  in  every  age  must  see 
this  for  themselves!  Thus,  the  teaching  church  will  study  her 
past,  not  sentimentalize  it;  she  will  study  it  in  the  larger  context 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  acts  of  God.  In  fact,  she  will  claim 
this  whole  history  as  her  history.  In  sundry  ways  the  church 
will  remember— in  the  homes  of  her  people  and  in  her  halls  of 
study,  in  her  regular  worship  and  in  the  rhythm  of  her  seasons. 
She  will  remember  what  God  has  done,  and  because  she  remem- 
bers, she,  like  Israel,  will  face  the  future  with  hope  and  live  obed- 
iently in  the  present. 

The  teaching  church,  seeking  to  live  obediently  in  the  pres- 
ent, will  remember  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  become  by 
the  grace  of  God  "the  light  of  the  world,"  and  that  the  church,  by 
I  her  very  existence,  is  "a  city  set  on  a  hill."  She  cannot  be  hid 
and  it  is  true  of  her,  so  far  as  the  outsider  is  concerned,  that  her 
actions  speak  louder  than  her  words.  Thus,  the  church  inevit- 
ably becomes,  through  the  power  of  her  example,  the  teaching 
|   church.   This  means  that  the  face  or  image  she  presents  to  the 
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world  is  peculiarly  important.  But  she  is  not  free  to  contrive 
some  image  calculated  to  win  approval  from  a  more  or  less  gulli- 
ble public,  for  the  church  is  not  a  public  relations  concern. 
Rather,  the  image  the  church  as  church  is  both  free  and  bound 
to  project  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  suffering  servant,  Christ 
himself,  for  the  church  is  called  to  be  "the  body  of  Christ"  in  the 
world.  As  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church  is  composed  of  many 
parts,  many  members— members  of  diverse  backgrounds  and 
origins,  of  various  gifts  and  abilities.  According  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  this  diversity  in  unity  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  church. 
"There  are  many  parts,"  he  said,  '  yet  one  body  ....  You  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  individually  members  of  it"  ( I  Corinthi- 
ans 12:20,  27). 

This  figure  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  consisting 
of  diverse  parts  is  quite  appropriate  for  a  world  in  which  men 
are  not  drawn  together  by  but  are  instead  estranged  from  one 
another  because  of  differences.  In  our  day  men  are  set  over 
against  one  another  on  account  of  different  racial  origins,  econom- 
ic circumstances,  or  levels  of  educational  attainment— the  whites 
versus  the  blacks,  the  haves  versus  the  have-nots,  the  professional 
class  versus  the  common  herd,  the  skilled  versus  the  unskilled, 
etc.  Also,  men  are  alienated  from  one  another  by  reason  of  dis- 
tinctive patterns  of  speech  or  thought  or  action,  so  that  rural- 
folk  are  suspicious  of  city-dwellers,  the  Northerner  distrusts  the 
Westerner,  or  the  Southerner  favors  only  his  own  kind.  It  is 
evident  that  in  our  day  for  a  variety  of  reasons— racial,  economic, 
educational,  regional,  etc.— men  are  estranged  from  one  another. 
Yet,  in  contemporary  society,  persons  possessed  of  dissimilar 
traits  or  characteristics  cannot  live  as  islands  to  themselves,  but 
are  more  and  more  thrown  into  contact  with  and  made  dependent 
upon  one  another.  The  consequent  decrease  in  understanding 
and  increase  in  misunderstanding  tends  among  men  toward  less 
of  good-will  and  more  of  ill-will,  more  of  tension  and  strife  and 
less  of  fellow-feeling  and  peace. 

In  and  for  such  a  fragmented  society  the  church  is  called 
to  be  the  body  of  Christ— one  body  consisting  of  many  parts,  a 
redemptive  unity  in  which  diversity  is  not  only  accepted  but 
sanctified.  This  means  that  the  church  will  accept  people— di- 
verse people— for  who  they  are  and  what  they  are;  indeed,  if  she 
is  true  to  her  mission,  she  will  not  only  accept  them,  she  will  seek 
them.  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  community,  by  the  power  of  her 
example,  will  be  a  paradigm,  a  prototype  for  the  civil  commu- 
nity.  As  the  body  of  Christ,  the  teaching  church  will  be  like  a 
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city  set  on  a  hill;  she  cannot  be  hid,  and  to  the  world  she  will  be 
both  conscience  and  clue. 

What  is  the  teaching  church?  It  is  the  church  loving  God 
wholly  with  the  whole  mind.  It  is  the  church  loving  God  and 
neighbor;  it  is  the  church  going  and  teaching.  It  is  the  church 
obediently  proclaiming  in  a  variety  of  ways  a  gospel  of  hope  be- 
cause she  remembers  what  God  has  done.  It  is  the  church  as  the 
body  of  Christ  and  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill.  Thus  and  so,  the 
teaching  church  will  always  bring  forth  from  her  treasure  things 
both  new  and  old. 
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Recent  Trends  in  Christian 
Education  in  Southern 
Baptist  Life 

by  John  T.  Wayland 

Christian  education  in  its  broadest  and  most  fruitful  sense 
includes  all  that  is  done  by  Christian  people  in  the  churches  for 
the  health  and  life  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  through  Him  and 
His  Church  in  service  to  the  people  of  the  community  and  the 
world.  Christian  education  is  more  than  "exercises"  which  go 
on  in  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Training  Union.  It  is  all  that 
is  done  in  worship,  witness,  education,  ministry  and  application 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  world  and  its  need.  We  learn  what  we  live. 
Service  on  the  diaconate  or  a  church  committee  is  Christian  edu- 
cation. Representing  the  church  on  a  community  survey  of  a 
ghetto's  need  is  Christian  education  of  the  more  fruitful  and 
more  lasting  sort. 

Southern  Baptists  in  recent  years  have  shared  a  searching  of 
soul  with  other  Christians  on  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  the  Church.  Southern  Baptists,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  denomination,  have  been  successful  organizers,  almost 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  With  other  Christians  there  has  been 
anxiety  about  the  relevance  of  the  church's  ministry  to  the 
world's  need.  Growing  out  of  a  "grass  roots"  study  in  1965  in- 
volving 615  people  came  the  following  very  significant  statement: 

The  objective  of  a  church,  composed  of  baptized  be- 
lievers who  share  a  personal  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord,  is  to  be  a  redemptive  body  in  Christ, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  growing  toward  Chris- 
tian maturity  through  worship,  witness,  education,  and  min- 
istry, proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world,  and  ap- 
plying Christian  principles  to  man  and  society  that  God's 
purposes  may  be  achieved. 

Christian  education  among  Southern  Baptists  has  been  changed 
and  greatly  influenced  by  the  direction  toward  correlation,  co- 
ordination and  involvement  in  the  world's  need  on  the  part  of 


denominational  and  program  leaders  and  leaders  in  the  local 
churches. 

Since  1937  Southern  Baptists  in  convention  have  resolved 
anxiously  about  "the  multiplication  of  organizations  tending  to 
mechanize  our  denominational  life."1 

The  first  real  breakthrough  came  however,  on  September  23, 
1948,  when  representatives  of  the  Foreign,  Home,  and  Sunday 
School  Boards,  the  W.M.U.  and  the  Brotherhood  formally  orga- 
nized the  Inter-Agency  Council  "to  help  correlate  and  coordinate 
the  educational  activities  in  our  churches,  both  on  the  denomi- 
national and  local  church  levels."2  For  several  years  the  Council 
served  well  in  giving  denominational  and  program  leaders  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  trust  one  another  and  to  find  a  common 
meeting  ground  of  service  and  education  for  the  churches.  In 
1959  representatives  of  all  Southern  Baptist  Convention  agencies 
were  brought  into  the  Council.3    In  1961  the  Convention  en- 
larged By-law  13  to  include  the  following  statement  drawn  by 
the  Inter- Agency  Council: 
The  work  of  the  Council  shall  be  in  keeping  with  its  pre- 
scribed functions.    It  will  neither  launch  nor  execute  pro- 
grams; it  will  formulate  no  policies,  except  those  which  gov- 
ern its  own  activities.   Its  chief  purpose  is  that  of  consulta- 
tion, communication,  and  cooperation.4 

In  actual  practice,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Council  on 
denominational  life,  including  Christian  education  in  its  larger 
aspects,  has  been  immeasurable. 

Since  1964  an  effort  has  been  made  in  programming  the 
several  activities  of  the  many  institutions  and  boards  with  an 
understanding  as  to  the  areas  of  responsibility  and  work  of  each. 
The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  Annual  of  1967  has  a  complete 
description  of  the  several  programs  of  each  board,  institution, 
agency,  and  committee.  (The  report  of  Southeastern  Seminary, 
for  example,  follows  the  "program"  format. ) 

In  1959  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention's  approval  of  an 
organizational  manual  gave  a  plan,  set  dates,  and  called  for  man- 
datory actions  leading  to  correlation  and  coordination  which 
twenty  years  of  Convention  discussions  had  not  accomplished 
previously.   This  convention  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  his- 


1Annual  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1937,  p.  89. 
2Ibid.,  1951,  p.  51. 
Hbid.,  1959,  p.  73. 
"Ibid.,  1959,  p.  73. 
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toric  in  the  history  of  Southern  Baptists.   It  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation of  its  Committee  on  Total  Program  to  the  effect  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Executive  Committee  should  be 
to  maintain  an  official  organization  manual  defining  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  each  agency  of  the  Convention,  for  con- 
ducting specific  programs  and  performing  other  functions. 
The  manual  shall  cite  the  action  of  the  Convention  that  as- 
signed the  programs  and  other  functions  to  the  agency.  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  present  to  the  Convention  recom- 
mendations required  to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of  the 
agencies  for  programs  and  other  functions,  to  eliminate  over- 
lapping assignments  of  responsibility,  and  to  authorize  the 
assignment  of  new  responsibilities  for  programs  of  functions 
to  agencies.5 

This  statement  was  added  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  in  1960. 

The  Convention  defined  a  program  as  "a  basic  continuing 
activity  of  primary  importance  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
organization."  Each  agency  was  instructed  to  define  its  pro- 
grams, to  budget  them,  and  to  report  on  them  annually. 

The  education  division  of  the  Sunday  School  Board  formed  a 
group  called  "Task  Force  III"  in  1961  under  the  leadership  of 
W.  O.  Thomason.6  The  members  of  this  group  made  a  study  of 
the  New  Testament  in  an  effort  to  find  out  the  nature,  purpose, 
and  functions  of  a  New  Testament  Church.  They  also  worked 
with  twenty-one  representative  churches  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  of  all  types  and  kinds  in  an  effort  to  discover  what 
they  themselves  thought  a  New  Testament  Church  should  be 
and  do.  From  these  studies  the  statement  of  church  functions 
was  developed.  The  functions  agreed  upon  by  the  Task  Force 
III  members  and  the  participating  churches  were:  to  worship, 
to  proclaim,  to  educate,  and  to  minister. 

Members  of  the  selected  churches  and  Task  Force  III  mem- 
bers made  an  effort  to  define  the  tasks  of  the  congregation,  pas- 
tor, staff  members,  deacons,  church  officers,  committees,  and 
church  organizations  in  terms  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and  func- 
tion of  the  church.  The  basic  philosophy  underlying  these  state- 
ments was  that  the  church  is  an  organism  and  that  it  organizes 
itself  to  conduct  its  basic  continuing  activities  of  primary  im- 
portance. 

BIbid.,  pp.  74,  75. 

6I  am  indebted  to  W.  L.  Howse  for  much  of  this  history. 
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In  1963  A  Church  Organized  and  Functioning  by  W.  L. 
Howse  and  W.  O.  Thomason  was  published.  This  little  book  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  influential  study  course  book  ever  pub- 
lished by  Southern  Baptists.  It  is  the  "bible"  for  Christian  edu- 
cation among  Southern  Baptists  including  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  life,  service  and  ministry  of  the  local  church. 

In  1959  The  Curriculum  Guide  was  published.  Annual 
issues  followed.  It  included  statements  on  the  theological  af- 
firmations underlying  the  curricula  of  Christian  education  for 
Southern  Baptists  and  gave  objectives  and  goals  for  each  age 
group  and  organization.  The  Curriculum  Guide  was  succeeded 
in  1964  by  the  Church  Program  Guide  Book.  This  publication 
was  made  possible  by  the  joint  planning  of  the  Convention's 
emphases  for  1964-69  by  the  five  main  organizations  of  a  local 
church:  Sunday  School,  Training  Union,  Church  Music,  Wom- 
an's Missionary  Union,  and  the  Brotherhood.  The  Church  Pro- 
gram Guide  Book,  1964-65  proved  to  be  rather  overwhelming 
and  much  too  large  for  the  average  church.  Each  succeeding 
year  the  Guide  Book  has  been  made  smaller  and  less  complicated. 

Christian  education  in  the  Southern  Baptist  churches  has 
been  revolutionized  by  the  actions  taken  by  the  Convention  and 
implemented  by  denominational  leaders,  program  planners,  and 
curriculum  writers.  A  new  trend  is  an  increasing  use  of  hundreds 
of  participants  from  the  "grass  roots." 

One  of  the  best  and  most  influential  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  at  finding  out  what  people  really  want  was  made  in 
1965.  Forty-one  study  groups  totaling  615  people  met  across  the 
nation  in  an  effort  to  find  out  just  what  a  local  church  was  sup- 
posed to  be  and  do.  Every  effort  was  made  to  let  the  people 
speak— and  they  spoke.  The  most  significant  demand  they  made 
was  the  adding  of  one  more  function  of  the  local  church:  "To 
apply."  This  was  the  layman's  way  of  demanding  relevance, 
honesty  and  practicality.  Their  voices  were  so  loud  and  clear 
that  the  message  could  not  be  denied. 

For  many  years  a  church  calendar  has  been  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  a  local 
church  calendar  had  been  used  by  thousands  of  Southern  Baptist 
churches.  The  most  influential  development  of  recent  years  has 
been  that  of  the  Church  Council,  an  organization  which  can 
serve  efficiently  and  well  in  planning,  coordinating  and  directing 
the  Christian  education  and  other  functions  of  the  church.  The 
Council  is  advisory  only  and  recognizes  that  the  final  authority 
is  in  the  congregation  but  its  influence  is  great.7   In  the  mean- 
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time,  the  role  of  the  deacon  has  been  changed  considerably  in 
the  minds  and  plans  of  Southern  Baptist  leaders.  (One  of  the 
top  leaders  remarked  recently  that  a  great  many  deacons  do  not 
realize  it  yet. )  Howard  B.  Foshee's  The  Ministry  of  the  Deacons, 
published  July,  1968,  is  the  best  evidence  of  this  change.  A 
foreshadowing  of  the  main  thrust  of  this  book  is  given  in  an 
article,  "Deacons  Share  the  Pastor  s  Concern,"  written  for  Church 
Administration,  August,  1966.  In  this  article  Dr.  Foshee  writes, 
"The  distinctive  task  for  today  s  deacon  is  not  that  of  serving  as 
a  ruling  board  or  acting  as  church  business  manager.  Today's 
need  is  for  the  deacon  to  give  himself  to  the  distinctive  task  of 
sharing  his  pastor's  concern  for  spiritual  ministries."8  A  special 
magazine  for  the  Deacon  will  be  published  by  the  Church  Ad- 
ministration Department  beginning  in  the  near  future. 

Much  Christian  education,  more  unconscious  than  conscious, 
is  carried  on  in  the  activity  or  lack  of  it  on  the  part  of  members 
of  church  committees.  A  study  of  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties has  been  intensified  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  the  Inter-Agency  Council  and  more 
particularly  by  the  Church  Administration  Department  of  the 
Sunday  School  Board.  A  new  book  on  the  subject  is  due  to  be 
published  in  September,  1968. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  deep  concern  among  South- 
ern Baptists  with  reference  to  the  neglect  of  new  members.  One 
of  the  best  books  written  by  a  Southern  Baptist  professor  of 
Christian  education  in  recent  years,  A  Quest  for  Vitality  in  Re- 
ligion by  Findley  B.  Edge,  points  up  the  weakness  of  our  prac- 
tices.9 For  several  years  Earl  Waldrup  of  the  Education  Divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  made  a  study  of  new 
member  orientation  in  Southern  Baptist  churches.  He  wrote  a 
book  which  serves  as  a  guide  for  pastors  and  other  leaders  in 
local  churches.  And  the  Church  Literature  Department  of  the 
Sunday  School  Board  has  graded  manuals  for  members  and 
teachers.  These  publications  are  designed  to  help  the  new  mem- 
ber understand  his  responsibilities  and  privileges.  They  are 
well  written  and  make  use  of  counseling  as  well  as  educational 
techniques. 

Recent  years  have  seen  many  changes  in  Sunday  School  ob- 
jectives, tasks,  programming  and  curriculum.    The  Life  and 


7See  the  new  book,  Working  Together  Through  the  Church  Council  by 
Charles  A.  Tidwell,  Convention  Press,  1968. 
8Ibid.,  p.  6. 

9Broadman  Press,  1963, 
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Work  curriculum  is  an  effort  by  Southern  Baptists  to  improve 
the  quality  and  relevance  of  teaching  and  learning  materials.  It 
began  by  giving  an  overall  understanding  of  the  Bible  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  something  that  had  not  been  done  in  one 
piece  in  about  a  hundred  years  of  the  Uniform  lesson.  Accept- 
ance by  the  churches  has  been  much  better  than  what  might 
have  been  expected  since  it  demands  more  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  And  it  does  not  allow  for  dependence  on  popular 
commentaries  used  by  some  teachers,  some  of  which  may  have 
been  crutches  rather  than  helps  in  the  past. 

Beginning  on  October  1,  1970,  the  old  familiar  names  for 
age  groups  will  go  out  of  style.  A  new  grouping-grading  plan 
will  go  into  effect  on  that  date  with  the  support  of  the  Sunday 
School  Board,  Woman's  Missionary  Union  and  Brotherhood.  The 
plan  provides  for  four  divisions  as  follows:  preschool— birth 
through  age  five  or  school  entrance;  children's— six  or  grade  1 
through  age  eleven  or  grade  6;  youth— age  twelve  or  grade  7 
through  age  seventeen  or  high  school  graduation;  and  adult— age 
eighteen  or  high  school  graduation  and  up.  (A  system  of  grading 
related  to  the  public  school  has  been  followed  by  most  denomi- 
nations for  years  and  has  many  advantages.)  The  new  plan 
will  be  highly  flexible  and  new  materials  will  be  produced  with 
a  focus  on  age  centers  so  that  a  church  may  have  study  materials 
to  go  with  the  grouping-grading  plan  it  chooses  to  follow. 

The  Training  Union  has  been  changed  probably  more  than 
any  other  organization  of  the  Southern  Baptists.  Yet  there  are 
more  changes  in  the  making.  A  new  name  for  the  Training  Union 
has  been  selected  by  a  group  of  highly  qualified  experts,  and  if 
it  is  approved  by  the  Sunday  School  Board  members  it  will  be 
presented  to  the  Convention  in  New  Orleans  in  1969.  The  words 
"Training  Union"  bring  a  negative  reaction  in  some  people's 
minds,  and  the  new  program  of  work  and  service  is  so  much  more 
broad  than  the  old  Training  Union  that  a  new  name  is  well  de- 
served. The  old  time  typical  Sunday  evening,  part-reciting, 
doggedly-loyal  Training  Union  is  gone.  The  organization  now 
has  responsibility  for  practically  all  kinds  of  training  in  the 
church,  including  new  members,  leaders  for  the  several  organi- 
zations, church  members  in  their  responsibilities,  and  also  teach- 
ing theological  and  doctrinal  subjects.  This  training  may  be 
carried  on  at  any  time  during  the  week,  including  Sunday  morn- 
ing, any  place  including  factory  or  home,  and  may  make  use  of 
many  kinds  of  resource  materials  on  every  conceivable  subject 
of  interest  to  the  Christian,  from  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  to 
race  relations  and  poverty  problems.   The  changes  in  Christian 
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education  as  found  in  the  curricula  and  learning  experiences  of 
the  W.M.U.,  and  Brotherhood  are  hardly  less  startling.  There  is 
a  new  emphasis  on  modern  problems  and  community  action. 
Both  organizations  have  streamlined  their  set-up  as  to  the  number 
of  officers  involved  and  have  made  an  effort  to  coordinate  and 
make  more  practical  the  relation  of  their  studies  and  activities.10 

Another  development,  startling  to  a  person  who  has  not 
made  a  special  effort  to  keep  up  with  it,  is  the  Christian  educa- 
tion of  our  church  leaders  by  the  Church  Administration  De- 
partment of  the  Sunday  School  Board  through  its  magazine  and 
other  literature.  The  pastor,  the  minister  of  education,  the 
church  secretary,  business  administrator,  sexton  and  every  other 
staff  member  of  the  church  have  been  and  are  continually  being 
given  new  ideas  as  to  the  role,  responsibility,  and  opportunity 
for  service  of  each  one  in  the  effort  to  help  the  church  fulfill  her 
destiny.  Another  service  group  from  Nashville  which  in- 
creasingly influences  Christian  education  and  the  life  of  the 
local  fellowship  is  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Sunday 
School  Board.  Davis  Bowen  has  within  the  year  completed  a 
study  of  the  history  of  this  department  as  a  Master  s  thesis  in 
this  school.11 

Seminary  professors  are  now  being  given  the  opportunity  to 
react  to  denominational  curricula  and  organizational  materials 
of  the  Sunday  School  Board  through  "Sem-React."  A  professor 
may  give  his  evaluation  before  the  product  reaches  its  final  form. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  which  many  professors  have  asked 
but  one  which  few  are  taking  the  time  to  utilize. 

The  Seminary  Extension  Department,  supported  by  the  six 
seminaries,  has  completely  revised  its  curriculum  in  the  last  few 
years.  Its  services  have  been  extended  to  radio  and  TV  and  the 
department  now  works  with  the  Brotherhood.  The  effort  was 
begun  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  ministers  in  local  and  individual 
study,  but  two-thirds  of  the  persons  enrolled  now  are  laymen. 
This  high  level  of  Christian  education  is  open  to  any  church  and 
any  individual. 

Almost  every  church  and  denomination  in  the  world  has 
been  accused  of  irrelevancy.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
has  had  at  least  its  share  of  this  criticism.  Our  thoughtful  lead- 

10Mathis,  Mane  and  Dickinson.  The  Woman's  Missionary  Union  Pro- 
gram of  a  Church,  Convention  Press,  1966. 

Euting,  George.  The  Brotherhood  Program  of  a  Church,  Convention 
Press,  1966. 

U"A  History  of  the  Church  Recreation  Department  and  Its  Ministry  to 
the  Churches  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,"  1929-1966,  unpublished. 
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ers  are  very  sensitive  about  it.  There  is  evidence  that  they  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  it.  Perhaps  the  best  indication  of 
this  effort  may  be  seen  in  the  emphases  adopted  for  the  1970's 
by  the  Convention  in  Miami  in  1967.  In  the  view  of  this  writer 
there  is  found  therein  a  vital  balance  between  tradition  and  ad- 
venture, Christ  and  the  world,  the  past  and  future.  The  central 
theme  of  the  entire  decade  would  express  the  idea  of  shaping 
the  70's  through  living  creatively  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  first 
phase  of  the  decade,  1969-73,  will  have  the  theme:  "Living  the 
Spirit  of  Christ."  The  annual  themes  are  as  follows:  1969-70, 
Living  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  Belief  and  Relevance;  1970-71, 
Living  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  Openness  and  Freedom;  1971-72, 
Living  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  Expectancy  and  Creativity;  1972-73, 
Living  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  Faith  and  Conquest.12  The  Con- 
vention of  1968  heard  the  recommendation  from  the  Executive 
Committee  that  the  following  plan  for  planning  Southern  Baptist 
Emphases  for  1974-80  be  adopted: 

( 1 )  That  a  plan  for  the  1974-80  convention  emphases  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Executive  Committee  working  with  the  Inter- 
Agency  Council  in  its  agencies  and  staffs  of  the  state  Baptist 
Conventions. 

(2)  That  the  plan  take  full  recognition  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  convention  in  1967  for  the  decade  of  1970-80. 

(3)  That  the  plan  contain  the  following  general  features: 

1.  At  least  forty  sectional  planning  groups  to  be  at- 
tended by  selected  Southern  Baptist  Convention  staff, 
state  staff,  associational  staff,  and  local  church  members. 

2.  At  least  ten  inter-state  review  conferences  be  at- 
tended by  representative  of  the  forty  sectional  planning 
groups. 

3.  Full  participation  of  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
agency  personnel  in  keeping  with  the  planning  process 
as  approved  by  the  Inter-Agency  Council.13 

It  appears  to  this  writer  that  every  effort  is  being  made  not  only 
to  get  the  best  minds  among  the  leaders  of  the  convention  to- 
gether to  make  decisions  in  planning  for  the  future  but  also  for 
giving  the  average  Christian  plenty  of  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Given  a  spirit  of  openness  to  God's  leading  and  the  voice  of  the 
people,  a  better  product  should  result. 

The  Life  and  Work  Curriculum  was  and  is  a  real  and  prac- 
tical step  in  the  direction  of  relevancy  in  our  Christian  education. 

"Minutes,  1967,  p.  62. 
13Book  of  Reports,  p.  42. 
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The  resource  units  as  provided  by  the  Training  Union  Curricu- 
lum often  deal  with  matters  relevant  to  the  1960's.  Two  ex- 
amples among  many  are  We  Hold  These  Truths,  released  in  June 
by  the  Training  Union  Department.  It  hits  the  race  problem 
head  on  in  a  very  forthright  and,  we  think,  Christian  manner. 
(It  was  produced  in  seven  weeks— a  "crash  program"— instead 
of  the  usual  six  months  required.  It  was  a  real  breakthrough  in 
this  respect  as  well.  "Contemporary''  apparently  means  con- 
temporary.) It  provides  six  sessions  of  study  material.14  They 
are  titled:  "Historical  Setting,"  "Poverty  and  Unemployment," 
"Open  Housing  and  Segregation,"  "Race  Relations,"  "Destiny  of 
Dissent,"  and  "Which  Way  America?"  The  other  example  is 
entitled  Rules  of  the  Road.  This  resource  unit  is  written  for 
Intermediates  in  response  to  the  alarming  number  of  teenagers 
who  are  losing  their  lives  each  year  in  automobile  accidents.  It 
will  be  available  for  study  during  the  fourth  quarter,  1968.15 

"Southern  Baptist  Convention  Statement  Concerning  the 
Crisis  in  Our  Nation"  to  which  the  great  majority  of  board,  pro- 
gram and  institutional  leadership  signed  their  names  and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention  by  more  than  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  messengers  is  a  new  breakthrough  for  relevancy  in  South- 
ern Baptist  life.  The  Home  Mission  Board,  which  has  been  quite 
active  in  the  education  of  our  people  with  reference  to  the  urban 
crisis,  race  relations,  and  the  problem  of  poverty,  was  designated 
by  the  Convention  as  the  agency  which  would  carry  responsibil- 
ity for  leading  Baptists  in  doing  something  about  the  problems 
featured  in  this  statement.  As  an  indication  of  the  new  spirit 
of  deep  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, Arthur  B.  Rutledge  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  called  thirty- 
two  agency  heads  and  program  leaders  to  Atlanta  within  a  few 
days  after  the  convention  session.  The  magazine,  Home  Mis- 
sions, reported: 

Strong  threads  running  through  the  five  hour  session  were 
that  Southern  Baptists  needed  to  hear  from  leaders  in  poverty 
and  civil  rights  groups,  they  needed  to  schedule  a  grassroots 
search  for  answers,  and  needed  to  heal  any  division  between 
social  action  and  evangelism. 

Foy  Valentine  of  the  Christian  Life  Commission  was  quoted  as 
saying  "Too  long  Southern  Baptists  have  been  identified  in  the 
mind  of  the  world  with  such  lost  causes  as  the  Civil  War  and 
slavery.  God  has  great  things  in  store  for  us  as  a  denomination." 

""Facts  &  Trends",  June,  1968,  p.  1. 
15Ibid,  July,  1968,  p.  1. 
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C.  E.  Autrey,  of  the  Department  of  Evangelism  said:  "It  is  in- 
consistent to  go  out  after  the  souls  of  men  and  not  be  concerned 
about  the  rest  of  the  lives."  He  added  "Southern  Baptists  must 
involve  themselves  with  other  denominations  including  Roman 
Catholics,  to  bring  about  justice,  eliminate  poverty,  and  estab- 
lish human  dignity/'16 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  Brotherhood 
since  it  began  about  fifty  years  ago  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
met  the  crisis  caused  by  a  destructive  earthquake  in  Alaska. 
Men  from  all  works  of  life  and  various  skills  were  flown  to  Alas- 
ka and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  ministered  to  needy  people  and 
broken  churches. 

In  its  1968  report,  the  Christian  Life  Commission  stated  that 
"a  very  significant  number  of  local  churches  responded  creatively 
and  positively  to  the  Commissions  emphasis  on  applied  Chris- 
tianity. This  emphasis  was  disseminated  widely  to  the  entire 
Convention  through  books,  articles,  lessons,  study  guides,  photo- 
graphs, and  tracts."17 

Increasing  efforts  in  helping  people  find  out  what  the  Lord 
wants  them  to  do  with  their  lives  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
by  the  Sunday  School  Board.  Under  their  sponsorship  Klesis 
meetings  will  be  held  in  three  states  this  summer.  The  one  in 
North  Carolina  will  be  directed  by  Robert  Poerschke  of  this 
school  and  will  be  held  August  12-18  at  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Assembly,  Southport.18 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  makes  an  effort  to  be 
democratic  in  all  of  its  activities.  This  is  extremely  difficult  for  as 
large  a  group  as  the  Convention.  There  are  many  ways  for  helping 
the  curricula  in  Christian  education  to  be  vital,  pertinent,  rele- 
vant, and  used  by  our  people.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  is  keeping  open  the  channels  of  communication.  Several  of 
these  efforts  have  been  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  other 
matters.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  should  be  the  "Denoniina- 
tional  Dialogue"  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Baptist  Student  Union 
and  held  recently  on  several  campuses  of  colleges  and  the 
seminaries.  Every  encouragement  was  given  students  and  pro- 
fessors to  speak  their  minds  in  the  presence  of  the  leaders  of 
denominational  agencies  and  programs.  Another  important  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  by  meetings  in  December  each  year  in 
Nashville.  In  December  1968,  the  largest  and  most  inclusive  of 

"Ibid.,  pp.  28,  29. 

"Book  of  Reports,  1968,  pp.  148,  149. 
18"Facts  and  Trends",  July,  1968,  p.  7. 
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all  of  these  meetings,  will  be  held  as  the  leaders  of  the  several 
boards  (Foreign  Mission,  Home  Mission,  Sunday  School,  An- 
nuity), state  convention  leaders,  including  Executive  Secretaries 
and  secretaries  of  the  several  departments,  representatives  of 
agencies  and  institutions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
editors  of  state  papers,  and  associational  missionaries  from  all 
over  the  nation,  discuss  common  tasks. 

In  June  1969  the  professors  of  Religious  Education  of  the 
Baptist  Colleges  and  seminaries  will  meet  with  Sunday  School 
Board  leaders  in  Nashville  for  an  examination  of  common  prob- 
lems. There  may  be  some  who  are  afraid  of  these  meetings, 
mentioning  the  possibility  of  brain-washing,  but  this  is  a  chance 
that  must  be  taken  in  any  confrontation  and  professors'  brains 
are  especially  hard  to  wash.  Perhaps  a  major  value  to  come  out 
of  this  meeting  will  be  the  opportunities  for  the  professors  of 
Religious  Education  at  the  various  seminaries  to  see  and  talk 
with  one  another.  They  very  seldom  have  this  chance.  And  even 
less  often  do  the  professors  of  the  colleges  and  seminaries  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  common  problems,  which  are  many. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  facing  us  at  the  present  time  is  the  in- 
creased number  of  students  who  major  in  Religious  Education  in 
college  and  then  come  to  seminary  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
degree  in  Religious  Education.  The  chance  for  over-lapping, 
boredom,  and  wasted  time  is  too  great. 

In  summary,  the  trends  in  Christian  Education  in  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention  are  the  following:  (1)  The  Southern 
Baptists  are  taking  more  seriously  than  ever  before  the  question 
"what  is  the  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  supposed  to  be  and 
do?"  What  a  church  is  and  what  it  does  teaches  more  than  what 
it  says.  (2)  How  may  the  several  organizations  of  the  local  church 
work  together  to  fulfill  the  objectives  and  goals  of  the  church 
and  serve  God,  His  church  and  the  community?  The  last  ten 
years  have  witnessed  more  progress  along  this  line  than  was 
made  in  all  the  previous  years  in  the  history  of  the  denomination. 
(3)  Progress  in  correlation  and  coordination  of  denominational 
agencies  in  fulfilling  their  role  in  helping  the  church  fulfill  her 
mission  is  a  real  accomplishment  in  the  last  ten  years.  Not  only 
is  there  excellent  communication  between  leaders  and  agencies, 
but  their  curricula  and  promotional  efforts  are  coordinated  for 
the  efficient  and  fruitful  good  of  all.  (4)  Cooperation  in  evan- 
gelistic effort  across  the  denominational  and  national  lines  in 
giving  a  Christian  witness  through  Baptist  churches  and  agencies 
has  reached  a  new  high.  The  Crusade  of  the  Americas  is  being 
taken  more  seriously  perhaps  by  other  Baptists  than  Southern 
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Baptists,  but  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all.  ( Perhaps  Southern 
Baptists  have  been  so  busy  trying  to  get  their  own  house  in  order 
and  meet  the  domestic  crisis  that  they  have  not  been  as  alert  to 
the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  crusade.)  (5)  "Relevancy"  is 
the  key  word  in  Christian  education  today.  Southern  Baptists  have 
never  been  so  conscious  of  it  as  now.  (6)  The  urgency  for 
practical  application  of  Christian  teachings  has  never  been  em- 
phasized more  than  the  present.  The  old  educational  adage  "peo- 
ple learn  what  they  live"  is  in  the  forefront  in  the  Christian 
education  among  Southern  Baptists. 
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Trends  in  Christian  Education 


It  is  always  profitable  to  look  around  and  to  take  note  of 
what  is  happening  in  other  communions.  Much  can  be  learned 
from  the  various  Protestant  denominations  and  from  the  Catholic 
and  Jewish  faiths  if  one  takes  into  serious  account  what  these 
groups  are  doing  in  regard  to  religious  education.  What  is 
presented  here  is  not  an  attempt  to  study  "in  depth"  any  of  the 
trends  that  are  mentioned  but  rather  to  show  in  broad  strokes 
the  various  ideas  that  are  being  taken  seriously  and  are  variously 
being  implemented.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  because 
mention  is  made  that  trends  are  evidenced  among  other  com- 
munions that  they  are  necessarily  not  also  in  evidence  among 
Southern  Baptists.  It  certainly  can  be  said  that  we,  also,  are 
making  progress  in  a  number  of  these  areas.  It  might  however 
be  wished  that  we  might  have  more  dialogue  with  other  groups, 
sharing  our  ideas  and  hearing  theirs,  and  in  the  process  being 
strengthened  even  as  we  strengthen  those  with  whom  we  talk. 

It  is  of  primary  significance  that  there  continues  a  deep  and 
serious  search  to  gain  greater  theological  ground  and  direction 
for  Christian  Education.  In  his  book,  Freedom  and  Faith,  J.  Gor- 
don Chamberlin  speaks  of  the  problems  faced  by  contemporary 
Christian  Education.  In  setting  forth  four  parallel  steps  by  which 
the  answers  to  these  problems  can  be  dealt  with  he  lists  as  the 
second  step  "an  examination  of  the  relation  between  fields  of 
education  and  theology."1  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff  in  Theory  and 
Design  of  Christian  Education  Curriculum,2  indicates  that  in 
Christian  Education  in  America  we  have  come  through  a  "mis- 
sionary phase/'  an  "educational  phase,"  and  are  now  in  a  "theo- 
logical phase/'  Eugene  A.  Mainelli,  O.  P.,  Director,  Center  for 
Studies  in  Religious  Education,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  states  that  the 
purpose  of  his  center  is 


aJ.  Gordon  Chamberlin,  Freedom  and  Faith  (Philadelphia:  The  West- 
minster Press,  1965),  p.  23. 

SD.  Campbell  Wyckoff,  Theory  and  Design  of  Christian  Education 
(Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1961),  p.  50. 
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not  concerned  with  short  term,  stop  gap  solutions  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  religious  education.  Its  fundamental 
thrust  is  toward  a  deep  and  meaningful  investigation  of  the 
theology  of  religious  education.  The  center  believes  that 
catechetics  is  a  serious  worthwhile  theological  discipline 
requiring  profound  study  and  much  basic  research.3 

Nels  F.  S.  Ferre  is  probably  the  first  major  theologian  to  attempt 
to  publish  a  theology  for  Christian  Education  beginning  with 
theological  rather  than  philosophical  or  educational  presupposi- 
tions and  employing  the  language  of  theology.4  Ferre  seems  to 
say  that  for  too  long  we  have  had  only  a  "philosophy  of  Christian 
Education"  and  now  we  must  prepare  for  ourselves  a  theology 
for  Christian  Education.  Ferre  speaks  of  God  as  educator  and 
presents  Jesus  Christ  as  God's  exemplar  and  then  he  focuses  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  tutor.  Christian  Education,  says  Ferre. 

utilizes  theology  within  its  own  properly  bipolar  nature. 
One  pole  is  the  Christian  faith:  the  other  education.  Applied 
theology  is  the  art  of  relating  the  two  poles  creatively  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  each  its  inherent  truth  and  power 
while  yet  also  joining  them  together  the  one  for  effective 
expression  the  other  for  effective  motivation  and  direction.5 

A  second  major  movement  is  that  of  serious  attention  to 
establishing  valid  and  clearly  stated  objectives  for  Christian 
Education.  For  some  time  now  the  "Paul  Vieth  Objectives," 
adopted  by  the  old  International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
in  1930,6  have  satisfied,  in  a  general  way,  most  religious  educators. 
No  longer  is  this  true,  however,  for  writer  after  writer  and  church 
after  church  has  deemed  it  urgent  and  important  that  a  specific 
objective  or  set  of  objectives  be  formulated.  In  his  book,  Educa- 
tion for  Change,  which  is  being  called  the  1968  book  of  the  year 
by  American  Baptists,  Joseph  D.  Ban  sets  forth  one  statement 
which  illustrates  the  concern  for  a  clearly  and  comprehensively 
stated  objective: 

The  objective  of  the  church's  educational  ministry  is  that  all 
persons  be  aware  of  God  through  his  self-disclosure,  especial- 


8Eugene  A.  Mainelli,  "An  Experiment  in  Religious  Education,  or  We 
Are  Trying,  Dr.  Fahs!"  Religious  Education,  LXIII  (January-February, 
1968),  p.  62. 

*Nels  F.  S.  Ferre,  A  Theology  for  Christian  Education  (Philadelphia, 
The  Westminster  Press,  1967). 
nbid.,  p.  18. 

"Paul  H.  Vieth,  Objectives  in  Religious  Education  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1930),  pp.  70-78. 
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ly  his  redeeming  love  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ;  and, 
enabled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  respond  in  faith  and  love,  that  as 
new  persons  in  Christ  they  may  know  who  they  are  and  what 
their  human  situation  means;  grow  as  sons  of  God,  rooted  in 
the  Christian  community;  live  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  in  every  relationship;  fulfill  their  common  vocation  in 
the  world  and  abide  in  the  Christian  hope.7 

Underlying  the  formalizing  of  these  objectives  by  various  groups 
there  seems  to  be  an  insistence  that  only  when  a  group  begins 
with  a  stated  theology  and  from  it  formulates  specific  objectives 
can  it  effectively  accomplish  a  program  of  Christian  Education. 
George  E.  Koehler,  in  a  most  stimulating  article  in  Religious 
Education,  presents  some  persisting  questions  the  first  of  which 
has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  the  "end  of  the  educational  minis- 
try ."8  And  here  he  declares  with  positiveness  that  "the  objective 
(of  Christian  Education)  is  not  a  settled  issue  nor  can  it  ever 
be."9  Koehler  goes  on  with  a  series  of  some  seventeen  questions 
to  stimulate  thinking  in  regard  to  the  objectives  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  church.  "What  is  the  place  of  the  educational 
ministry  in  the  church's  whole  ministry?"  "In  particular,  what 
is  the  relationship  between  education  and  worship?"  "What  are 
the  current  causes  of  fragmentation  of  the  church's  ministry?" 
"How  will  the  church  at  large  be  prepared  for  the  rapid  changes 
that  must  come  if  it  is  to  become  obedient  in  its  educational 
ministry?"10 

Although  Christian  Education  has  long  been  conscious  that 
it  might  learn  from  the  disciplines  of  education,  psychology, 
sociology,  anthropology,  philosophy  and  others,  there  is  now  a 
decided  movement  in  Christian  Education  to  make  even  greater 
and  more  comprehensive  use  of  these  disciplines.  Marvin  J. 
Taylor  in  his  new  book,  An  Introduction  to  Christian  Education,11 


7 Joseph  D.  Ban,  Education  for  Change  (Valley  Forge:  Judson  Press, 
1968),  p.  109.  [It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  only  a  minor  revision  of 
a  statement  of  objective  found  in,  The  Objective  of  Christian  Education  for 
Senior  High  Young  People  (New  York:  Division  of  Christian  Education, 
Department  of  Youth  Work,  National  Council  of  Churches,  1958),  pp.  14- 
15.] 

"George  E.  Koehler,  "Some  Methodist  Hopes  for  a  New  Educational 
Ministry— And  Some  Questions,"  Religious  Education,  LXI  (May- June, 
1966),  p.  202. 

9Ibid.,  p.  203. 

10Ibid.,  pp.  203-04. 

uMarvin  J.  Taylor  (ed.),  An  Introduction  to  Christian  Education  (New 
York:  Abingdon  Press,  1966). 
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devotes  four  chapters  to  these  other  disciplines  showing  in  a 
very  careful  manner  how  much  Christian  Education  has  to  gain 
from  a  serious  study  in  these  fields.  C.  Ellis  Nelson  in  his  re- 
cent work,  Where  Faith  Begins,  deals  seriously  with  the  matter 
of  communication  in  Christian  Education.  He  says:  "We  have  an 
obligation  to  preach  and  teach  and  a  commitment  to  know  the 
truth  which  require  that  we  form  a  working  theory  of  how  we 
are  to  communicate  the  gospel."12  So  also  Nels  Ferre  in  his  book, 
A  Theology  for  Christian  Education,  deals  with  "The  Place  of 
Psychology,"  "The  Place  of  Sociology,"  and  "The  Place  of  Philos- 
ophy." This  author  brings  into  focus  in  his  chapter  on  "The 
Place  of  Philosophy"  a  Christian  philosophy  which  he  says, 

is  no  final  world  view.  The  Christian  philosopher  has  a 
given  presupposition  and  a  steady  perspective  for  looking, 
but  over  and  over  again  the  Christian  philosopher  must  learn 
from  Christian  theology,  from  all  philosophies,  from  all  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  from  all  natural  sciences  and  prac- 
tical subjects.13 

The  Catholics  also  make  this  emphasis.  Mainelli,  quoted  above, 
says 

theologians  must  be  open  and  attentive  to  the  findings  of  the 
various  scientific  disciplines  intimately  related  to  the  prog- 
ress of  modern  theology  and  religious  education— the  be- 
havioral sciences,  especially  psychology,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, education,  et  cetera.  A  true  and  radical  interdepend- 
ence exist  between  these  sciences  and  religious  education. 
The  inter-disciplinary  approach  is  no  luxury  but  a  necessary 
prerequisite  for  development.14 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  application  of  this  trend  is  the 
serious  attention  being  given  to  religious  developmental  levels. 
One  of  the  earliest  aspects  of  the  trend  in  religious  education 
to  make  use  of  other  disciplines  was  the  consideration  of  educa- 
tion and  psychology.  The  Religious  Education  Association, 
founded  in  1903,  sought  to  bring  mutual  benefit  to  those  in  the 
areas  of  religion,  education  and  psychology  through  dialogue 
among  leaders  in  these  fields.  Progressively  more  and  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  physiological,  mental  and  emotional 
developmental  levels  by  Religious  educators.    Although  there 


"C.  Ellis  Nelson,  Where  Faith  Begins  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press, 
1967),  p.  19. 

13Ferre,  op.  ext.,  p.  90. 
"Mainelli,  op.  cit.y  p.  60. 
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have  been  individual  efforts  through  the  years  to  ascertain  re- 
ligious developmental  levels,15  there  now  seems  to  be  a  some- 
what more  general  trend  of  this  sort.  In  1965,  Ronald  Goldman, 
British  Psychologist,  published,  in  England,  Readiness  For  Re- 
ligion, which  this  year  has  been  released  in  America,16  and  which 
promises  to  be  most  useful. 

Another  great  trend  in  Christian  Education  is  the  widespread 
effort  to  prepare  new  curriculum  materials.  Paul  Vieth,  writing 
in  Religious  Education,  several  years  ago  indicated  that  there 
have  been  twelve  or  more  major  denominations  who  have  created 
new  sets  of  curriculum  material  and  he  says  there  are  several 
others  who  are  in  early  stages  of  new  curriculum  material  de- 
velopment.17 Although  there  is  an  ever  increasing  variety  of 
curriculum  materials  there  is  also  a  distinguishable  movement 
of  dissatisfaction  with  that  which  is  being  developed,  and  a 
resultant  shift  toward  an  eclectic  approach  in  selection  of  cur- 
riculum materials.  Materials  from  several  publishing  houses 
are  used  alternately  or  in  combination  to  suit  the  interests  and 
needs  of  groups  in  a  given  situation.  Although  this  eclectic 
approach  has  inherently  the  problem  of  incompleteness,  of  im- 
balance and  of  over  emphasis  on  certain  subjects,  it  nevertheless 
seems  to  be  an  increasingly  popular  approach. 

Perhaps  a  degree  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  curriculum  ma- 
terials stems  from  the  fact  that  too  often  they  are  superficial  or 
remote  and  without  real  relevance  to  life  in  our  world  culture. 
Many  leaders  and  ministers  are  urging  that  Christian  Education 
become  more  than  a  formal,  classroom,  Sunday  morning  study 
venture.  In  his  book,  Education  For  Change,  Ban  writes  of 
"Mission  Amidst  Revolution,"18  and  of  "Christian  Education  as 
Experience,"19  as  well  as  "Education  for  Living  in  a  Time  of 
Change!"20  For  Roger  L.  Shinn  the  word  mission  is  the  key  word 
in  his  book,  The  Educational  Mission  of  our  Church.  He  speaks 
of  the  three  tasks  of  the  church  being  "relationship  with  God," 
"relationships  with  others,"  and  "becoming  a  whole  person"21— 


"Ernest  M.  Ligon,  Their  Future  is  Now  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1949),  and  Lewis  J.  Sherril,  The  Struggle  of  the  Soul  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1952). 

16Ronald  Goldman,  Readiness  for  Religion  (New  York:  The  Seabury 
Press,  1968). 

"Paul  H.  Vieth,  "Religious  Education  Faces  the  Future,"  Religious  Ed- 
ucation,  LIX  (May- June,  1964),  p.  216. 
18Ban,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
"Ibid.,  p.  79. 
*>Ihid.,  p.  103. 
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and  he  deals  with  them  in  this  order.  In  an  article  in  the  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Religious  Education,  which  reports  the  re- 
flections of  a  group  of  local  church  workers  with  children,  young 
people  and  adults,  along  with  ministers,  administrators  and  oth- 
er Christian  Education  leaders,  Mable  Metze  says,  "above  all 
else  conferees  seem  to  agree  that  administrators  of  the  educa- 
tional program  need  to  see  church  education  as  being  for  the 
purpose  of  equipping  for  missions,  not  just  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  church  or  just  for  individual  enrichment."22 
"Churches  in  a  Literacy  Program,"  and  "The  War  on  Poverty 
and  the  Christian  Educator,"  and  "Volunteers  Go  Where  the 
Need  Is,"  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  articles  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Religious  Education23  and  other  periodicals  which 
describes  the  movement  to  make  Christian  Education  relevant. 

Another  trend  in  Christian  Education  is  the  increasing  im- 
portance given  to  the  role  of  the  religious  educator.  The  shift 
from  Director  of  Religious  Education,  to  Associate  Minister  with 
responsibilities  in  Christian  Education,  to  Minister  of  Education 
is  in  itself  a  description  of  this  increasing  emphasis  upon  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  the  religious  educator.  Also  to  be 
noted  is  the  numerical  increase  in  religious  educators  and  the 
enlarging  demand  for  those  prepared  to  do  this  work.  In- 
creasing emphasis  upon  the  educational  ministry  also  supports 
this  idea.  An  earlier  writer  with  this  viewpoint  was  J.  Stanley 
Glen,  who  in  his  book,  The  Recovery  of  the  Teaching  Ministry,2* 
declares  that  the  teaching  ministry  is  not  an  optional  ministry, 
and  thereby  implies  that  the  role  of  Minister  of  Education  is 
also  not  an  optional  role,  even  though  it  may  be  taken  conjunctly 
with  the  role  of  Minister  or  Associate  Minister.  Gordon  L.  Lip- 
pitt,  writing  in  a  recent  copy  of  the  International  Journal  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  sees  the  Minister  of  Education  as  emerging 
in  a  very  highly  specialized  role— that  of  a  "consultative  spe- 
cialist!" In  the  process  of  being  "an  associate  in  the  total  min- 
istry ...  an  education  specialist,  instructor,  and  trainer  of  teach- 
ers ..  .  an  administrator  of  the  Christian  education  staff  and 


^Roger  L.  Shinn,  The  Educational  Mission  of  our  Church  (Boston: 
United  Church  Press,  1962),  pp.  75-81. 

^Mable  Metze,  "Local  Church  Educators  Look  at  Christian  Educa- 
tion", The  International  Journal  of  Religious  Education,  XLIII  (April, 
1967),  p.  18. 

^International  Journal  of  Religious  Education,  XLII  (May,  1966),  pp. 
17,  10,  and  14. 

"J.  Stanley  Glen,  The  Recovery  of  the  Teaching  Ministry  (Philadelphia: 
The  Westminster  Press,  1960). 
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program  ...  a  contributor  to  organizational  and  personal  prob- 
lem solving,"25  he  must  be  deeply  involved  in  the  process  of 
consulting  with  individuals  and  with  groups.  Lippitt  sees  the 
Minister  of  Education  serving  several  purposes  in  this  consulta- 
tive role.  He  serves  as  one  who  gives  advice  to  church  leader- 
ship, as  one  who  persuasively  leads  leaders  to  the  best  approach, 
as  one  who  provides  alternatives  to  the  leaders  in  the  church, 
as  an  expeditor  in  dealing  with  difficulties  and  problems  that 
arise  and  he  serves  also  as  a  catalyst  who  challenges  by  asking 
questions  or  by  making  suggestions.26 

Closely  related  and  also  deserving  of  attention  is  the 
growing  feeling  that  the  Minister  (and  Minister  of  Education) 
must  take  with  greater  seriousness  the  role  of  Teacher.  Refer- 
ence to  J.  Stanley  Glen,  above,  is  re-emphasized  here.  Glen 
reminds  us  that  in  most  churches  there  is  no  question  whether 
the  Minister  will  conduct  public  worship,  whether  he  will  provide 
the  sacraments,  whether  he  will  visit  his  people  and  provide 
counseling  for  them,  or  whether  he  will  devote  himself  to  church 
administration,  and  least  of  all,  whether  he  will  preach.  These 
responsibilities  he  must  assume.   But,  Glen  reminds  us, 

He  may  choose  to  teach  or  not  to  teach.  If  he  does  not 
teach,  no  one  will  call  him  into  question.  If  he  does  teach, 
his  action  may  even  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  But  he  has 
no  such  liberty  of  choice  in  respect  to  other  roles.27 

Glen  urgently  insists  that  this  "optional  nature  of  the  Ministers 
teaching  role"  is  a  strong  part  of  "our  total  conception  of  the 
ministry  itself!"28  Reversal  of  this  attitude  is  in  growing  evi- 
dence. The  long-standing  idea  that  the  sermon  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  teaching  again  is  being  emphasized.29  But 
the  trend  goes  further  by  suggesting  that  the  Minister  also  be 
Minister  of  Education  or  join  forces  with  his  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation to  teach  regularly  a  variety  of  courses.  The  question,  "Is 
there  anyone  better  qualified  to  teach,"  gives  force  and  support 


'"Gordon  L.  Liffitt,  "Emerging  Roles  of  the  Religious  Education  Direc- 
tory," The  International  Journal  of  Religious  Education,  XLIV  (January, 
1968),  p.  5. 

*Ibid.,  p.  6. 

^Glen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-15. 
™Ibid. 

^Merrill  R.  Abbey,  Preaching  to  the  Contemporary  Mind  (New  York: 
Abingdon  Press,  1963);  James  D.  Smart,  The  Rebirth  of  Ministry  (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster  Press,  1960),  and  James  B.  Fulmer,  "Preaching  and 
Christian  Education,"  Religious  Education,  ( March- April,  1966). 
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to  the  idea.  Dean  Gordon  E.  Jackson  of  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary  says: 

The  burden  of  teaching  in  the  average  congregation 
must  fall  on  the  pastor  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  pastor  should  be 
carrying  a  major  load  of  the  teaching  of  the  congregation. 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  his  teaching  load  will  be  as 
high  as  eight  to  ten  classes  a  week?  Obviously,  some  re- 
orientation of  ministry  would  be  necessary.  Here  each  pas- 
tor has  to  make  the  fitting  response  before  God  as  to  what 
is  crucial  in  his  ministry  ...  It  may  be  a  class  during  the 
church  school  hour;  another  on  Sunday  evening  in  lieu  of  a 
second  preaching  service;  a  mid-week  evening  class;  a  class 
or  two  with  children  or  youth  after  school;  two  or  three 
classes  in  the  early  afternoons  for  women  who  may  be  freer 
at  such  time  or  for  retired  people;  an  early  morning  class  for 
business  men;  now  and  then  an  ad  hoc  class  or  two  arising 
out  of  a  situation  in  the  church,  such  as  planning  for  a  new 
building  ...  A  pastor  can  even  teach  his  people  how  to 
do  careful  exegesis,  actually  whetting  the  appetities  of  some 
to  do  work  in  Hebrew  and  Greek!30 

Another  trend  that  must  be  considered  is  the  tendency  to 
involve  and  to  educate  laity  in  Ministry,  and  here,  specifically 
in  the  teaching  Ministry.  Elton  Trueblood  may  quite  possibly 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  "fathers"  of  this  movement.31  It 
becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  "professional"  leader- 
ship is  less  and  less  able  to  accomplish  the  task,  even  as  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident  that  every  Christian  has  a  need 
to  be  involved  and  is  needed  in  ministry.  Christian  Educators 
are  asking  the  question,  "To  what  end,  and  for  what  purpose  are 
we  a  preaching-teaching  people?  Is  the  call  to  discipleship  only 
a  call  to  be  a  learner,  or  is  it  a  call  to  be  a  learner-teacher?" 
Elizabeth  O'Connor  in  her  two  books,  Call  to  Commitment,  and 
Journey  Inward,  Journey  Outward*2  has  been  most  helpful  in 
showing  how  this  trend  to  involve  and  educate  laity  in  ministry 


^Gordon  E.  Jackson,  "The  Teaching  Ministry,"  Religious  Education, 
LXIII  (March- April,  1968),  pp.  129-30. 

^D.  Elton  Trueblood,  The  Company  of  the  Committed  (New  York: 
Harper,  1961). 

  The  Incendiary  Fellowship  (New  York:  Harper,  1967). 

  Your  Other  Vocation  (New  York:  Harper,  1952). 

^Elizabeth  O'Connor,  Call  to  Commitment  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  1963). 

  Journey  Inward,  Journey  Outward  (New  York:  Harper 
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is  being  implemented  in  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Indication  of  this  trend  among  the  Catholics  seems  to  exist 
in  their  "Apostolate  of  the  Laity/'  which  is  being  encouraged  to 
take  part  in  educational  projects  of  secular  and  religious  nature, 
as  well  as  to  be  concerned  with  poverty,  disease,  war  and  in- 
justice. 

Another  trend,  also  closely  related  to  the  two  just  mentioned, 
is  that  of  growing  use  of  laboratory  techniques  in  teaching  and 
training— especially  in  training  of  leaders.  Dr.  Elmer  F.  Ansley, 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  describes  the  laboratory 
method  as  "a  way  of  thinking  about  learning  that  sees  it  as  being 
most  useful  and  lasting  if  it  is  discovery  coming  in  the  midst  of 
experience."33  Benefits  of  the  laboratory  method,  he  says,  include 
the  following: 

1)  persons  learn  from  their  own  firsthand  experience;  2) 
there  is  at  least  a  simulation  of  the  kind  of  experience  for 
which  the  person  is  being  trained;  3 )  the  learner  is  involved 
in  planning  the  learning  and  in  evaluating  the  experience; 
4)  learners  embody  and  are  part  of  the  curriculum;  5) 
learning  is  deeper  than  purely  intellectual;  6)  some  risk  is 
taken  because  the  outcome  is  not  predetermined;  7 )  there  is 
a  climate  of  acceptance  in  which  the  person  is  free  to  learn; 
8)  there  is  feedback  .  .  ,34 

Ideally  such  an  approach  will  continue  for  eight  to  ten  sessions 
four  to  six  hours  in  length.  Laboratory  schools  of  fewer  sessions 
and  of  shorter  duration  are  more  prevalent  and  are  more  practi- 
cally acceptable.  One  of  the  better  laboratory  schools  is  con- 
ducted in  a  Summer  Assembly  situation,  and  goes  for  eight  hours 
each  day,  for  two  full  weeks,  and  asks  participants  to  do  addi- 
tional reading  and  study  at  nights.  The  newest  aspect  of  this 
trend  is  in  what  is  being  called  "Continuing  Laboratory  School." 
The  locale  is  the  local  church,  the  laboratory  is  an  existing  pro- 
gram, and  the  leader  is  a  carefully  selected  competent  lay  leader. 
Usually  the  school  will  be  a  small  one  (two  or  three  students 
might  be  a  good  beginning),  and  the  procedures  and  mechanics 
in  large  degree  will  be  determined  by  the  local  situation.  Ideally 
the  leader  will  have  been  given  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  denominational  Laboratory  School  as  a  means  of  preparation 


^Elmer  F.  Ansley,  "A  Continuing  Laboratory  School  in  a  Local 
Church,"  International  Journal  of  Religious  Education,  XLIII  ( July- August, 
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for  the  task.  Ideally,  Ministers  and  Ministers  of  Education 
would  conduct  these  continuing  schools.  The  organization  of 
such  continuing  laboratory  schools  brings  many  immediate,  as 
well  as  long  range,  advantages. 

Yet  another  trend  is  an  increasing  focus  on  and  concern  for 
the  very  old  and  very  young.  Motivation  for  this  interest  is 
quite  varied.  Of  course  there  is  a  desire,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, to  bring  Christian  values  and  understanding  to  these 
who  are  less  able  to  ask,  or  seek  for  themselves.  But  more  than 
this,  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tian education  with  the  children  and  the  "golden  age"  groups. 
Your  Inner  Child  of  the  Past,35  and  Your  Children's  Faith,36  are 
two  recent  books  that  highlight  this  trend.  Your  Inner  Child  of 
the  Past  vividly  emphasizes  the  importance,  consciously  and  sub- 
consciously, of  our  childhood  experiences  for  our  adult  attitudes 
and  actions.  Your  Children's  Faith,  directed  primarily  to  par- 
ents, lifts  up  afresh  the  great  need  for  Christian  education  in 
the  home,  with  parents  being  represented  as  the  major  teachers 
of  Christianity  ( whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  and  whether  their 
teaching  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent).  The  Catholics,  who  al- 
ways have  made  emphasis  upon  the  education  of  the  child, 
seem  to  have  had  a  reawakening  to  the  importance  of  this  idea. 
Pierre  Caillon,  of  Grand  Seminaire,  Sees  (Orne),  France,  in  an 
article  entitled,  "The  First  Seven  Years  Are  the  Ones  That 
Count,,,37  calls  to  light  "the  extraordinary  development  which 
takes  place  in  a  child  before  the  age  of  four."38  He  describes 
a  school  for  two-year-olds  in  which  he  suggests  much  valuable 
education  is  accomplished.  He  goes  on  to  urge  serious  consid- 
eration for  "a  pastoral  mission  for  early  childhood."39 

In  dealing  with  "older"  people  there  is  also  a  strong  trend 
to  recognize  needs  and  to  see  potentials.  Retirement  brings 
the  necessity  to  readjust  in  several  regards;  use  of  more  leisure 
time;  new,  and  usually  smaller,  sources  of  income,  coupled  with 
increasing  costs  and  additional  necessities;  reduced  physical 
strength,  but  with  greatly  enlarged  mental  abilities;  etc.   At  the 


35W.  Hugh  Missildine,  Your  Inner  Child  of  the  Past  (New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1963). 
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same  time  the  potential  of  these  competent  minds,  these  persons 
with  voluminous  experience,  and  these  adults  with  great  blocks 
of  free  time  is  becoming  evident.  Golden  Age  Clubs  (by  a 
variety  of  titles)  are  making  their  appearance.  Lectures  and 
discussions  on  the  specific  needs  of  the  older  folks  are  being 
programmed.  Camps  and  Retreats  as  well  as  trips  and  excur- 
sions are  being  organized.  Leadership  training  courses  are  be- 
ing set  up,  and  the  aptitudes  and  experience  of  these  older  citi- 
zens are  being  directed  into  a  variety  of  places  of  leadership 
( Vacation  Bible  School,  Camps,  Sunday  School,  etc. ) . 

At  the  level  of  work  with  the  youth  there  is  evidence  of 
a  trend  to  give  more  and  more  adult  status,  responsibility  and 
privilege.  Miss  Sara  Little,  Professor  of  Christian  Education 
at  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education  in  Richmond, 
in  her  new  book,  Youth,  World,  and  Church,40  suggests  that 
youth  work  in  the  church  often  has  been  less  than  adequate 
because  we  have  viewed  our  young  people  in  terms  of  four 
heresies: 

1.  The  "future-church"  heresy,  dealing  with  young  peo- 
ple as  the  church-men  of  tomorrow. 

2.  The  "numbers-game"  heresy,  measuring  success  in 
youth  work  by  the  number  of  young  people  who  can  be 
persuaded  to  be  "active"  in  one  aspect  or  another  of  the 
total  youth  program. 

3.  The  "street-cleaning"  heresy,  setting  up  programs  to 
keep  the  boys  and  girls  off  the  street  even  though  secular 
organizations  as  well  as  other  churches  are  also  ministering 
to  the  same  young  people. 

4.  The  "stop-gap"  heresy,  involving  young  people  in  a 
variety  of  organizations  which  substitute  busy  work  for  solid 
nurture  in  the  faith  and  preparation  for  mission  in  the 
world.41 

Positively  she  says,  ".  .  .  youth  ministry  today  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  renewal  of  the  church  as  a  whole."42  In  de- 
scribing new  directions  in  the  youth  program  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Rowena  Ferguson  says,  "The  Methodist  Church  is 
viewing  young  people  as  part  of  the  laity  of  the  church  and  is 
struggling  to  find  valid  ways  by  which  this  concept  may  be  lived 


40Sara  Little,  Youth,  World,  and  Church  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press, 
1968). 

"Ibid.,  p.  15. 
i2Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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out  in  local  congregations/'43  Similarly, 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.,  we  are  now  saying, 
"Involve  youth  on  sessional  working  committees."  Usually 
these  young  people  are  older  youth,  grades  11  and  12.  It 
is  one  thing  to  appoint  such  youth  to  such  committees;  it  is 
entirely  another  thing  to  treat  them  as  responsible  members 
of  these  committees.44 
One  last  trend  is  perhaps,  more  accurately,  a  "catch-all"  of 
explorations  and  innovations,  and  could  be  endless  if  it  were 
developed  in  depth.    Briefly  a  few  ideas  will  be  lifted  up  to 
indicate  what  appears  to  be  a  ground  swell  of  experimentation- 
revision  of  regular  programs,  rescheduling  of  events,  reorganizing 
of  groups,  re-designing  units  of  study,  restructuring  formats 
and  patterns  of  approach,  etc.   Quite  prominent  is  the  frequent 
use  of  some  form  of  weekday  classes.   Meetings  at  all  hours  of 
day  and  night,  for  groups  of  many  descriptions,  including,  in 
some  instances,  inter-age  groupings.45    Sermon  "feed-back"  and 
"talk-back"  groups,  counseling  groups,  personnel  groups,  worship 
groups,  and  "Living  Room  Dialogues,"46  enlarge  further  upon 
the  variety  of  directions  experimentation  is  taking.  Enlargement 
of  the  use  of  such  programs  as  Vacation  Bible  School,  by  con- 
ducting them  at  night,  taking  them  to  camp,  or  on  retreats,  and 
a  reemphasis  upon  work  camps  and  project  excursions,  are  still 
others.   Also,  noteworthy,  is  the  surge  to  use  art,  music,  drama, 
movies,  T.V.,  etc.,  in  programs  of  Christian  Education.  Change 
or  innovation  for  its  own  sake  is  obviously  a  lurking  danger,  as 
is  the  tendency  to  "sugar  coat"  what  is  to  be  presented,  but  at 
the  same  time  much  value  may  be  found  in  perceptive  consid- 
eration of  these  many  deviations  and  innovations. 


*3Rowena  Ferguson,  "New  Directions  in  the  Ministry  with  Youth,"  In- 
ternational Journal  of  Religious  Education,  XLII  (January,  1966),  p.  17. 

^Barbara  Pittenger,  "Let  Youth  Take  More  Leadership,"  International 
Journal  of  Religious  Education,  XLII  (June,  1966),  p.  15. 

^Mable  Metze,  op.  ext.,  p.  19. 

^Living  Room  Dialogues  (New  York:  Department  of  Publication  Serv- 
ices, National  Council  of  Churches,  1967 ) . 
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Book  Reviews 


I.  Biblical  Studies 


TREASURE  OF  QUMRAN:  MY  STORY  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS. 

By  Archbishop  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel.  Philadelphia:  The  West- 
minster Press,  1966.    $2.65,  paper. 

The  biblical  expression,  "the  first  shall  be  last,"  recently  has  received 
documentation  in  the  appearance  of  stories  about  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  by 
persons  who  were  intimately  related  to  the  early  developments  associated 
with  the  excitement  and  significance  of  this  fabulous  manuscript  discovery. 
After  the  usually-garbled  news  releases,  the  fabricated  glamorizations  by 
opportunists,  and  the  meagre,  but  substantially  reliable,  "official"  reports 
by  proper  authorities;  as  well  as  a  few  conjectural  conclusions  propounded 
by  supposedly  responsible  persons;  this  volume  has  now  appeared  to  add 
another  personal  dimension  to  the  story  of  intrigue,  joining  a  recent  volume 
by  J.  C.  Trever  to  tell  certain  facets  of  the  story  which  only  they  could 
know;  they  who  helped  bring  it  to  light. 

In  three  sections,  designated  simply  "Book  One,"  "Book  Two,"  and 
"Book  Three,"  one  reads  with  fascination  the  very  moving  autobiography 
of  one  who  has  known  loneliness,  joy,  uncertainty,  devotion,  suffering,  and 
satisfaction.  Were  it  not  for  the  Foreword  by  William  H.  Brownlee,  how- 
ever, one  would  have  to  read  almost  two-thirds  of  the  book  before  he  could 
see  the  relevancy  of  the  title.  Nevertheless,  the  reading  of  the  entire  book 
forcefully  demonstrates  a  sound  principle  derived  from  biblical  interpreta- 
tion: the  necessity  of  seeing  something  in  its  context.  Thus,  this  particular 
story  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  can  be  understood  only  in  the  context  of  the 
life  of  Archbishop  Athanasius  Yeshue  Samuel.  It  is  a  volume  well  worth 
reading  by  those  who  have  already  seen  the  earlier  accounts  mentioned 
above.  Marc  Lovelace 

OLD  TESTAMENT  TEACHING.   By  J.  Wash  Watts.   Nashville,  Tennes- 
see: Broadman  Press,  1967.  $5.95. 

This  is  a  revision  and  up-dating  of  Professor  Watts'  two-volume  A  Sur- 
vey of  Old  Testament  Teaching.  The  work  was  designed  by  the  author  to 
"lay  foundations"  upon  which  students,  primarily  college  and  seminary  stu- 
dents, may  base  independent  Old  Testament  interpretation. 

It  is,  of  course,  risky  business  in  the  contemporary  context  to  use  such 
terms  as  "liberal,"  "conservative,"  etc.  However,  using  the  term  in  its  most 
positive  and  scholarly  meaning,  the  word  "conservative"  would  most  accu- 
rately characterize  this  work.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  ANCIENT  EAST.    By  Adolf  Deissmann.  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan:  Baker  Book  House,  1965.  $7.95. 

Baker  Book  House  has  rendered  a  very  significant  service  to  Biblical 
Scholarship  by  the  introduction  at  reasonable  prices  of  its  25th  anniversary 
series,  The  Limited  Editions  Library. 

These  reprints  of  scholarly  works  will  meet  a  definite  need  for  those 
scholars  who  have  come  upon  the  scene  in  recent  years,  and  will  supply 
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those  libraries,  both  private  and  institutional,  which  have  searched  for  many 
years  for  these  classics. 

Deissmann's  Light  From  the  Ancient  East  is  a  very  important  contri- 
bution to  this  series.  This  reviewer  recommends  the  book  as  being  unique 
in  its  field.  Nowhere  is  such  a  treasury  of  Ancient  documents  available  at 
such  reasonable  price.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA.    By  A.  T.  Olmstead.  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan:  Baker  Book  House,  1965.  $9.95. 

Olmstead's  classic  of  historical  scholarship  is  again  available  through 
this  Baker  Book  House  reprint  in  its  Limited  Editions  Library  series. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  first  published  this  work  in  1931  and  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  Biblical  scholars  everywhere  in  the  English  speaking  world 
for  permitting  this  reprint.  Students,  teachers,  and  institutional  libraries 
would  be  well  advised  to  procure  this  very  reasonably  priced  classic. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PSALMS.  By  Christoph  Barth,  translated  by 
R.  A.  Wilson.  Scribner  Studies  in  Biblical  Interpretation,  R.  L.  Shinn, 
ed.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1966.  $2.95. 

LIVING  WITH  THE  PSALMS.  By  John  H.  Scammon.  Valley  Forge:  The 
Judson  Press,  1967.  $3.95. 

PSALMS  I:  1-50.  Introduction,  Translation  and  Notes  by  Mitchell  Dahood. 
The  Anchor  Bible,  Volume  16.   Garden  City,  1966.  $6.00. 

FAITH  ON  TRIAL.  By  D.  Martin  Lloyd-Jones.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1965.  $2.95. 

These  four  works  represent  four  appropriate  avenues  to  the  use  and 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  Psalms,  and  are  but  a  suggestion  of  the  welter 
of  books  dealing  with  the  Psalms  which  have  appeared  recently.  To  pro- 
ceed from  light  to  heavy  reading  one  might  list  the  homiletical  approach 
of  Lloyd- Jones,  preacher  at  Westminster  Chapel,  London;  the  devotional 
approach  of  Scammon,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  at  Andover- 
Newton  Theological  School;  the  popular  introduction  of  Barth,  who  teaches 
Old  Testament  at  Djakarta  Theological  Seminary;  and  the  critical  transla- 
tion with  comparative  philological  speculation  of  Dahood,  who  is  Professor 
of  Ugaritic  Language  and  Literature  at  Pontificium  Institutum  Biblicum. 

Christoph  Barth's  Introduction  is  exactly  that,  written  originally  as  an 
introduction  to  a  new  Indonesian  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  then  trans- 
lated into  German,  thence  now  into  English.  It  is  rudimentary  in  its  treat- 
ment, lucid  and  to  the  point  in  what  it  has  to  say,  and  altogether  an  excel- 
lent brief  introduction  to  the  Psalms  for  the  layman,  the  beginning  student 
or  the  busy  pastor. 

If  C.  Barth  has  sought  to  lead  the  beginner  in  Psalm  study  through  the 
labyrinthine  approaches  to  a  critical  study  of  the  Psalter,  John  Scammon 
has  sought  to  perform  a  less  difficult  but  no  less  important  task:  namely,  to 
lead  the  beginner  in  worship  into  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Psalter  as  a 
devotional  book. 

He  has  selected  ten  Psalms  (8,  23,  24,  34,  44,  51,  73,  97,  110  and 
139),  each  representing  a  type  within  the  Psalter,  and  has  made  each  the 
subject  of  a  week's  devotional  meditation  with  a  reading  for  each  day  of 
the  week.  Each  week's  readings  are  prefaced  by  a  list  of  quotations  con- 
cerning the  Psalm  under  consideration  from  scholars  and  preachers.  At 
some  point  or  points  during  the  week's  readings,  one  or  more  unusual 
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translations  of  the  week's  Psalm  is  given,  and  each  weekly  section  is  closed 
with  suggestions  for  further  study  and  a  hymn  related  in  some  way  to  the 
Psalms  under  consideration. 

Scammon's  devotional  readings  are  a  melange  of  homily  and  instruc- 
tion, exegesis  and  anecdote.  They  tend  to  be  a  bit  too  directive,  and  often 
sound  condescending,  though  I  doubt  fully  that  they  are  at  all  so  intended. 
This  is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  suggestions  "For  further  investi- 
gation if  you  wish."  One  has  the  impression,  often,  that  one  is  reading  a 
transcript  of  devotional  talks  to  a  prayer  meeting  group.  Scammon  is  not 
to  be  criticized  for  his  motive;  a  more  careful  rewrite  of  his  material  would 
however  have  excised  some  unnecessary  materials  and  in  so  doing  would 
have  improved  his  book.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  book  is  imagi- 
natively done  and  deserves,  as  "selected  psalms  for  devotional  reading  and 
study,"  a  wide  lay  reading. 

D.  M.  Lloyd- Jones'  work  is  restricted  to  Psalm  73,  as  a  collection  of 
eleven  sermons  which  take  as  texts  16  of  the  28  verses  of  that  Psalm.  The 
binding  theme  of  Lloyd-Jones'  sermons  is  what  he  believes  to  be  the  crux 
of  Psalm  73:  "Why  should  the  godly  frequently  have  to  suffer,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ungodly  frequently  appear  to  be  most  pros- 
perous?" With  this  always,  or  nearly  always,  before  him,  he  sets  forth 
some  interesting  expository  preaching;  and  that  is  what  this  book  is— no 
critical  scholarship,  no  imaginative  new  theories,  no  innovation  of  any 
sort,  it  is  rather  exposition  of  a  favorite  psalm  on  a  very  personal  level. 
While  these  are  hardly  great  sermons,  they  are  sermons,  based  on  the  Bible 
to  boot,  and  this  is  rarity  enough  to  recommend  them. 

With  Dahood's  Anchor  Bible  translation,  one  moves  to  the  much  more 
rarified  atmosphere  of  theoretical  scholarship  with  a  heavy  accent  on  com- 
parative linguistics.  Dahood  has  set  out  to  provide  "a  fresh  translation 
[of  the  Psalms],  accompanied  by  a  philological  commentary,  that  lays  heavy 
stress  on  the  Ras  Shamra-Ugarit  texts  and  other  epigraphic  discoveries 
made  along  the  Phoenician  littoral."    (p.  xv) 

This  much,  he  has  surely  begun,  at  best,  to  do  [Anchor  Bible  Psalms  I 
contains  only  Psalms  1-50],  and  in  so  doing  has  completely  missed  the 
target  of  Anchor  Bible,  which  is  "aimed  at  the  general  reader."  This  is 
no  book  for  the  general  reader,  or  for  that  matter,  the  particular  reader 
who  has  no  Hebrew  and  preferably  some  smattering,  at  least,  of  Ugaritic. 

For  those  who  have  some  linguistic  background,  however,  Dahood  has 
here  provided  fascinating  translations  of  the  first  50  Psalms,  a  bag  full  of 
philological  suggestions,  and  a  host  of  interpretative  theories,  from  clever  to 
outlandish  ones. 

It  is  really  inappropriate  to  judge  this  work  until  Dahood  shall  have 
given  us  Vol.  II,  which  will  contain  "an  introduction  embodying  the  re- 
sults" of  his  research  (p.  xliii).  It  is  this  lack  which  constitutes  a  major 
defect  of  the  present  volume— Dahood  has  taken  a  great  many  liberties 
without  showing  us  his  credentials.  It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  the 
"comment"  category  common  to  the  majority  of  the  Anchor  Bible  Old 
Testament  volumes  is  entirely  missing  from  this  volume.  Perhaps  most  dis- 
concerting of  all  is  the  abandon  with  which  Dahood  emends  the  Masoretic 
text,  the  certainty  with  which  he  presents  some  very  tenuous  linguistic 
analogies,  and  the  incorporation  into  his  translations  of  what  are  really  highly 
debatable  suggestions. 

It  is  undeniable  that  this  book  is  interesting  and  even  stimulating;  but 
it  is  not  for  consumption  by  the  non-specialist.  John  I  Durham 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Henry  Barclay 
Swete.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1964.  $6.95. 
The  Baker  Book  House  has  undertaken  recently  the  reprinting  of  a 
number  of  great  theological  works  of  yesteryear.  The  firm  deserves  warm 
congratulations  for  the  reissue  of  this  work  of  H.  B.  Swete,  who  was  a 
brilliant  New  Testament  scholar,  theologian,  editor,  and  author  of  judicious 
books,  while  serving  as  a  professor  in  King's  College  and  later  in  Cambridge 
University.  Since  the  work  was  printed  originally  in  1909,  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  on  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  One 
should,  therefore,  supplement  one's  use  of  the  volume  with  articles  on 
the  Spirit  found  in  recently  edited  Bible  dictionaries  or  in  books  by  Scott, 
Schweizer,  Robinson,  Lampe  and  others.  Raymond  Bryan  Brown 

COLOSSIANS  AND  PHILEMON.  By  William  Hendriksen.  Grand  Rapids: 
Baker  Book  House,  1964.  $6.95. 

The  author  of  this  commentary,  who  is  engaged  in  writing  a  series  of 
works  on  books  of  the  New  Testament,  has  done  a  good  job  in  his  volume 
on  Colossians  and  Philemon.  He  has  made  his  own  translation  and  treats 
critical  problems  in  notes  which  reflect  careful  reading  in  the  best  sources 
in  English,  Dutch,  and  German.  His  viewpoint  is  an  informed  and  irenic 
conservatism.  He  has  a  well-balanced  discussion  of  the  Colossian  heresy 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  nuances  of  the  problem  (pp.  18-21,  67-71).  There 
is  a  combination  of  scholarly  and  devotional  interests  that  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  pastor  who  must  prepare  sermons  every  week. 

Raymond  Bryan  Brown 

THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Robert  M.  Grant. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1965.  $4.00. 

Dr.  Grant  has  placed  us  in  greater  debt  to  him  in  his  latest  work.  With 
the  same  skill  and  judgment  that  he  displays  so  well  in  his  Historical  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament  he  discusses  both  the  concept  and  forma- 
tion of  the  New  Testament. 

I  highly  recommend  the  volume  to  any  serious  student  of  the  new 
Testament.  Donald  E.  Cook 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES.  By  Merril  C.  Tenney.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  1965.  $5.95. 

Dr.  Tenney  has  written  a  helpful  volume  pertaining  to  New  Testament 
backgrounds.  His  statement,  "The  revelation  of  God  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  imparted  through  men  who  lived  in  a  definite  locale  of  time  and 
space,  and  who  spoke  in  imagery  and  circumstance  of  their  own  era,"  is 
unquestionably  correct.  The  book,  particularly  the  first  five  chapters,  is 
well  done.  One  wishes,  however,  that  beginning  with  chapter  six  the 
author  had  continued  to  devote  himself  to  backgrounds  instead  of  giving 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  beginnings  of  the  church. 
Such  procedures  involve  theological  value  judgments  which  are  not  held  by 
many  New  Testament  critics. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  impressively.   It  can  be  read  with  profit. 

Donald  E.  Cook 

NEW  TESTAMENT  APOCRYPHA,  3rd  edition,  Volume  II,  Edited  by 
Edgar  Hennecke.  English  translation  by  R.  McL.  Wilson.  Philadel- 
phia: The  Westminster  Press,  1965.  $10.00. 

This  massive  volume  places  into  the  hands  of  the  student  of  the  New 
Testament  and  Church  History  a  wealth  of  primary  literary  sources  with 
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introduction  and  comments  on  a  scale  not  seen  since  the  publication  of 
M.  R.  James  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament  in  1924  and  1935.  Volume 
II  deals  with  "Writings  Related  to  the  Apostles"  and  "Apocalypses  and  Re- 
lated Subjects."  (Vol.  I  treats  "Gospels  and  Related  Writings").  An  index 
to  Volumes  I  and  II  is  found  in  Volume  II. 

This  reviewer  recommends  this  new  tool  of  study  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm.  Donald  E.  Cook 


II.  Historical  Studies 


MARTYRDOM  AND  PERSECUTION  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH.  A 
STUDY  OF  A  CONFLICT  FROM  THE  MACCABEES  TO  DONA- 
TUS.  By  W.  H.  C.  Frend.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Anchor  Books,  1967.  A  Doubleday  Anchor  paperback. 
$1.95. 

Unhappily,  the  story  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  and  others  for 
their  religious  views  and  associations  is  not  a  matter  of  ancient  history. 
Such  persecutions  are  still  occurring,  often  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Hence 
this  book  is  relevant  in  a  special  way. 

It  is  also  a  very  well  written  book.  The  author,  who  has  earlier  given 
us  an  excellent  study  of  The  Donatist  Church,  has  taken  up  the  tragic  story 
with  sensitivity  and  discrimination.  The  abundant  documentation  in  foot- 
notes is  a  testimony  to  the  diligent  labor  required  for  the  preparation  of 
this  study.  In  specific  cases,  in  the  critical  use  of  the  sources,  and  in  imagi- 
native reflection  upon  the  obscurities  and  contradictions,  Dr.  Frend  elicits 
our  interest  and  our  appreciation. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  book  sets  the  story  of  the  perse- 
cution of  early  Christians  in  the  context  of  imperial  Roman  policy  and  re- 
lates it  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  Maccabean  period.  To  read 
this  account  is  not  merely  an  exercise  in  historical  investigation;  it  is  a  re- 
minder of  our  common  lot  as  Christians  with  other  men  who  have  suffered 
and  do  suffer  for  their  beliefs,  and  a  rebuke  to  our  participation  in,  or  our 
indifference  to,  such  repression  and  oppression  of  others. 

Other  reviewers  have  commented  that  this  book  will  surely  become  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  This  is  a  valid  judgment  and  a  good  indi- 
cation of  its  excellence.   Buy  it.  John  E.  Steely 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT:  ESSAYS  IN  HONOR  OF 
ROBERT  LOWRY  CALHOUN.    Edited  by  Robert  E.  Cushman  and 
Egil  Grislis.    New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1965.  $6.00. 
"With  rigorous  fidelity  to  the  canons  of  sound  historical  scholarship, 
Professor  Calhoun  mightily  helped  doctrinally  illiterate  children  of  liberal 
American  Christianity  ...  to  recover  a  critical  comprehension  of  the  well- 
nigh  unsearchable  riches  of  inherited  Christian  wisdom"  (p.  viii).  These 
words  from  the  Preface  sum  up  a  major  reason  (though  not  the  only  one) 
for  honoring  Professor  Calhoun  with  a  volume  of  essays  in  the  history  of 
Christian  thought.    The  authors,  who  themselves  are  recognized  and  even 
eminent  scholars,  acknowledge  a  debt  which  is  not  merely  personal,  but 
one  which  is  owed  by  the  Christian  church  at  large  to  this  teacher  in  Yale 
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College  and  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University. 

The  essays  are  not  confined  to  the  discipline  of  "historical  theology" 
in  the  narrowest  sense.  They  range  over  the  whole  sweep  of  Christian 
history,  and  touch  upon  philosophical  method,  ethical  theory,  theodicy 
and  tradition.  There  are  studies  of  Pascal's  "wager,"  of  Richard  Hooker's 
theological  method,  of  Tillich's  Christology,  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas'  theory 
of  knowledge— not  so  far  removed  from  current  interest  and  relevance  as 
the  casual  observer  might  think.  In  this  reviewer's  opinion,  the  most  ex- 
citing of  them  all,  and  the  most  skillfully  done,  is  Albert  C.  Outler's  treat- 
ment of  "The  Sense  of  Tradition  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Church." 

Professor  Calhoun's  ecumenical  concern  and  his  zeal  for  solid  his- 
torical work  will  have  been  gratified  by  these  essays  presented  in  his  honor, 
and  the  authors  and  editors  have  done  themselves  honor  as  well,  both  in 
their  decision  to  pay  tribute  to  their  teacher  and  in  the  writings  in  which 
they  have  done  so.  John  E.  Steely 

THE  CREEDS  OF  CHRISTENDOM.  Vol.  Ill:  The  EVANGELICAL 
PROTESTANT  CREEDS  WITH  TRANSLATIONS.  By  Philip  Schaff. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Baker  Book  House,  1966.  $12.95. 

This  is  a  reprint,  in  Baker's  Limited  Editions  Library,  of  a  part  of  the 
classic  collection  of  creeds  which  has  served  the  world  of  historical  scholar- 
ship for  nearly  a  century  (the  first  edition  appeared  in  1877).  It  therefore 
needs  no  introduction,  but  only  a  notice  that  it  is  once  more  available. 
This  is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  and  for  offering  the  publishers  our  thanks 
and  congratulations  for  making  this  material  accessible,  along  with  other 
books  being  reprinted  in  the  same  series. 

The  appearance  of  Arthur  Cochrane's  Reformed  Confessions  of  the 
16th  Century,  John  Leith's  Creeds  of  the  Churches  and  B.  A.  Gerrish's  The 
Faith  of  Christendom  has  not  rendered  SchafFs  work  obsolete  or  super- 
fluous. It  is  broader  in  scope  then  Cochrane's  collection  and  has  the  added 
value  of  original  texts  of  most  of  the  creeds.  It  is  more  inclusive  than 
either  Leith's  or  Gerrish's  collection  for  the  Protestant  families  here  in- 
cluded. It  affords  the  student  of  Christian  theological  history  a  treasury 
of  official  pronouncements  and  affirmations,  the  study  of  which  can  help 
us  better  to  understand  ourselves,  each  other  and  our  common  inheritance 
in  the  church  which  though  diverse  is  one.  John  E.  Steely 

RELIGION  IN  AMERICA.  By  Winthrop  S.  Hudson.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1965.  $7.95. 

The  subject  of  this  book  does  not  need  to  be  "sold"  to  the  readers  of 
this  review.  Its  importance  is  sensed  rather  than  understood,  however, 
and  there  is  room  for  wide  disagreement  over  the  extent  or  the  merit  of 
religion's  part  in  the  shaping  of  any  one  aspect  of  American  life. 

Yet  a  fuller  understanding  of  our  religious  history  does  not  come  easily. 
It  is  a  complicated  and,  in  many  respects,  poorly  doumented  history.  Our 
involvement  in  the  fortunes  of  the  "good  guys"  and  the  "bad  guys"  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  read  any  account  with  a  fair  and  open  mind.  Social, 
political,  cultural  and  economic  forces  have  functioned  in  every  major 
religious  movement,  and  the  bewildering  diversity  of  American  religious 
groupings  serves  to  multiply  these  forces. 

All  the  foregoing  suggests  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  history  of  Ameri- 
can religion.  There  are  numerous  efforts  already  in  print,  and  varying 
degrees  of  success  can  be  ascribed  to  them.    No  one  yet,  however,  has 
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met  all  the  requirements  so  successfully  as  has  Professor  Hudson.  The 
author,  who  is  professor  of  the  history  of  Christianity  at  Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity  School,  is  well  known  as  a  writer  and  teacher  of  high  standards 
and  great  ability.  This  book,  his  best  contribution  yet,  shows  unmistakable 
evidences  of  acquaintance  with  the  sources,  an  understanding  of  thei  large- 
scale  movements,  an  awareness  of  the  varied  forces  impinging  upon  insti- 
tutional religion,  and  an  ability  to  treat  with  sympathy  a  variety  of  religious 
and  theological  groups. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  book  includes  the  story  of  Juda- 
ism and  thus  is  broader  in  scope  than  the  usual  "American  church  history." 
Also  significant  is  the  simplicity  of  structure:  the  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  covering  the  periods  from  the  early  settlements  to  the  establishment 
of  the  new  nation,  to  the  Civil  War,  to  World  War  I,  and  to  the  present. 

The  person  beginning  a  study  of  American  religious  history  would  do 
well  to  begin  with  this  book.  If  you  wish  to  buy  one  book  on  this  subject, 
you  cannot  find  a  better  one  than  Hudson's!  John  E.  Steely 

THE  SERPENT  AND  THE  DOVE.    By  Samuel  Laeuchli.  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1966.  $5.95. 

Five  very  able  essays  on  early  Christianity  are  found  in  this  book. 
Laeuchli  has  not  only  proved  himself  to  be  a  creative  expert  on  the  early 
church,  he  has  also  written  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  "literarily— en- 
gaging" volumes  which  this  reviewer  has  read  in  many  years.  The  broad 
theme  which  ties  his  essays  together  is  that  of  the  serpent  and  the  dove 
(or  anti-Christ  and  Christ)  which  are  to  be  found  both  in  and  outside  the 
church  at  any  given  moment  or  in  any  event.  His  categories  are  not  the 
black  and  white  types— for  the  Christ  acts  outside  the  church  as  well  as 
within  and  the  serpent  does  as  well.  His  chapter  on  "The  Heresy  of  Truth" 
is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  at  this  point.  Laeuchli  points  out  that  in  the 
ancient  period,  "Theological  orthodoxy  itself  was  never  an  established, 
'timeless'  truth."  Rather,  orthodoxy  at  Nicaea  was  a  quest.  And,  indeed, 
"there  is  an  infinite  gap  between  orthodoxy  as  dynamic  search  for  au- 
thentic response  and  orthodoxy  as  an  established  formula."  Truly  enough, 
all  of  the  risks  involved  at  Nicaea  are  still  with  us— in  all  their  creative  and 
demonic  dimensions. 

His  "Milvian  Bridge"  chapter  not  only  concerns  itself  with  Constantine 
and  his  vision  but  more  importantly  raises  the  question  of  dealing  with  the 
meaning  of  history.  To  view  Constantine's  age  is  to  look  at  mystery— the 
kind  involved  in  creation  and  the  fall.  And  "to  speak  of  a  history  of  sal- 
vation ...  is  an  illusion.  Instead  we  must  say  that  the  fall  accompanies 
the  creative  act  just  as  the  serpent  is  present  in  the  midst  of  the  church.  If 
there  were  a  Heilsgeschichte,  we  could  write  a  theology  of  history,  but 
concrete  historical  evidence  renders  this  impossible."  This  knowledge 
could  lead  us  to  fear— or  to  "eschatalogical  freedom." 

His  two  final  chapters  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  there  was  no 
"golden  age"  of  the  church  which  enjoyed  sinlessness  and  absolute  unity- 
there  was  a  community  of  sinners  and  a  broken  altar.  The  community 
called  Christian  and  its  message  were  not  synonymous,  and  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  did  not  bring  unity.  Defined  specifically,  there  was  no  unity  in 
the  early  church.  Defined  generally,  there  was  a  common  origin  and  a 
Christocentric  unity. 

There  was  also  unity  in  the  struggle  for  truth  and  in  failure.  In  this 
sense  unity  in  itself  is  observed  to  be  rather  chameleonlike.   So  any  modern 
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search  for  unity  is  no  return  to  a  particular  century.  To  claim  such  for  the 
early  church  is  to  misunderstand  that  age  as  well  as  unity. 

The  technician  and  the  novice  will  want  to  read  this  one. 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

BAPTISM  AND  CHRISTIAN  UNITY.    A.  Gilmore.    Valley  Forge:  The 
Judson  Press,  1966.  $3.95. 

The  author  is  a  British  Baptist  who  has  had  a  keen  interest  in  his 
subject  for  many  years.  His  statement  here  is  illustrative  of  younger  church- 
men in  the  Baptist  tradition  who  are  currently  engaging  themselves  in  legiti- 
mate ecumenical  efforts.  From  the  context  of  a  Baptist  body  (The  Baptist 
Union)  which  itself  has  an  ecumenical  outlook  and  is  a  member  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  it  is  not  too  unusual  to  find  bold  thinking  such 
J  as  is  found  in  this  volume.  Gilmore  speaks  as  a  Baptist— but  as  an  ecumeni- 
|  cal  Baptist  who  brings  his  own  contribution  to  the  myriad  of  current  dis- 
cussions in  regard  to  baptism  and  unity.  He  frankly  says  that  neither  infant 
baptism  nor  believer's  baptism  is  perfect  and  for  this  reason  suggests  that 
there  can  be  a  united  church  which  is  based  on  an  acceptance  of  both! 
In  his  chapter  on  "Faith  and  Baptism"  he  concludes:  ( 1)  All  Christians  must 
show  a  charity  and  openness  to  what  other  Christians  are  thinking  and 
feeling,  and  (2)  each  part  of  the  church  must  deepen  its  own  theology  of 
baptism.  Himself  influenced  by  both,  he  later  states:  "The  problems  that 
are  connected  with  re-baptism,  and  with  practicing  both  forms  of  baptism 
within  the  one  Church  are  not  insuperable."  If  you  have  read  Warren 
Carr's  Baptism,  you  will  want  to  read  this  one  also. 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

THE  MERCERSBURG  THEOLOGY.    By  James  Hastings  Nichols,  editor. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1966.  $7.50. 

Another  worthy  volume  in  the  "Library  of  Protestant  Thought"  series 
has  appeared  with  a  leading  Mercersburg  theology  scholar  as  its  editor. 
Nichols  gave  notice  of  his  competence  in  this  field  several  years  ago  with 
his  Romanticism  in  American  Theology. 

A  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  Mercersburg  theology  has  been  witnessed 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  United  Church  Press  has  published  two  of  a 
projected  six  volume  series  on  source  readings  from  Mercersburg.  In  fact 
there  will  be  some  overlapping  of  this  volume  with  that  series.  But  as  a 
result  of  this  interest  the  Mercersburg  movement  will  perhaps  come  to  take 
its  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  most  creative  movements  in  the  course  of 
American  Christianity. 

Nichols  has  written  a  thirty-page  introduction  to  his  volume  and  then 
has  penned  brief  editorial  statements  concerning  each  document.  His 
selection  includes  many  historical  pieces  which  are  rather  scarce  in  most 
libraries  and  he  has  done  an  especially  excellent  job  with  the  Nevin 
sources.  He  has  not  done  so  well  with  the  other  major  figure  of  Mercers- 
burg, Philip  Schaff.  But,  of  course,  his  specialty  seems  to  be  Nevin  and 
every  editor  must  make  certain  decisions  of  choice.  This  is  merely  to  say 
that  another  editor  would  not  have  given  as  much  space  to  Nevin  as  Nichols 
does.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  his  selection  does  not  fully  illustrate 
all  of  the  "ins  and  outs"  of  the  Mercersburg  movement.  If  he  had  not 
been  so  heavy  on  Nevin,  he  would  have  had  adequate  space  to  show  the 
many-sided  features  of  the  whole  Mercersburg  movement. 

The  selected  documents  are  worthy  to  be  read,  however.    And  the 
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project  is  to  be  complimented  for  making  rather  rare  sources  available  to 
the  general  reading  public.  Those  persons  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
ecumenics,  liturgy,  and  the  ordinances  will  enjoy  owning  this  volume  for 
serious  study.  And  whoever  considers  himself  interested  in  American  Church 
history  but  who  has  no  knowledge  of  Mercersburg,  may  happily  make  his  ac- 
quaintance with  this  rich  tradition  by  means  of  this  fine  volume. 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

THE  ECUMENICAL  REVOLUTION.    By  Robert  McAfee  Brown.  Gar- 
den City:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1967.  $5.95. 

Brown  has  scored  again.  Once  again  his  engaging  style  of  writing  and 
his  ecumenical  insights  combine  forces  to  present  us  with  an  excellent  in- 
terpretation of  Catholic-Protestant  dialogue  especially  in  the  light  of  Vatican 
II.  He  divides  his  volume  into  five  parts  whose  titles  reveal  the  major 
topics:  "from  diatribe  to  dialogue  or  the  view  from  Noah's  ark,  from  conten- 
tion to  contrition  or  the  reform  of  the  Church,  from  counter-reformation  to 
continuing  reformation  or  the  surprises  of  Vatican  II,  from  legalism  to  liberty 
or  toleration  is  not  enough,  and  from  irritation  to  illumination  or  the  differ- 
ences we  share."  There  are  two  helpful  appendices— ( 1)  The  Vatican  II 
document  On  Ecumenism,  (2)  An  ecumenical  bibliography.  It  also  carries 
an  index  and  an  insert  chart  of  milestones  on  the  road  to  Christian  unity. 
Perhaps  the  key  to  Brown's  success  in  this  volume  and  his  other  efforts  in  ec- 
umenism is  his  chapter  on  "dialogue— a  tired  word  but  an  energetic  reality." 
Throughout  his  career  as  an  interpreter  in  this  area  he  has  not  been  so 
blinded  as  not  to  find  truth  in  unusual  areas— at  least  for  a  Protestant— and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  been  so  naive  as  not  to  identify  nettlesome 
problems.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  he  has  retained  an  optimism  which 
can  only  be  designated  as  Christian.  In  my  estimation,  this  volume  con- 
tributes as  much  to  a  realistic  understanding  of  ecumenism  as  his  The  Spirit 
of  Protestantism  did  to  a  proper  evaluation  of  the  Protestant  tradition.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  used  widely  by  pastors  and  dialogue 
groups.  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BAPTISTS  1727-1932.    By  M.  A. 

Huggins.  Raleigh:  The  General  Board  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
of  North  Carolina.    1967.  $5.00. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  in  1959,  Dr.  M.  A.  Huggins,  who  often  was 
called  "Mr.  N.  C.  Baptist,"  was  asked  to  write  a  history  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  of  North  Carolina.  This  labor  of  love  Dr.  Huggins  readily 
undertook  and  has  worked  diligently  to  produce  an  outstanding  and  valu- 
able book. 

Beginning  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  European  background 
of  Baptists,  he  traces  the  early  Baptist  beginning  in  America  and  in  North 
Carolina  in  particular.  His  chapters  on  the  General,  Particular  and  Sepa- 
rate Baptists  are  helpful.  His  presentation  of  the  missionary  controversary 
and  the  Primitive  Baptists  is  also  very  good  and  interesting.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  pioneer  conditions  are  excellent.  ( One  wishes  more  could  have 
been  given  about  the  work  among  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  became 
Baptist.  Apparently  as  with  the  Negro  slaves,  this  work  was  done  largely 
on  personal  levels  without  any  organized  effort.) 

As  Dr.  Huggins  points  out,  the  struggle  for  political  liberty  was  not 
unrelated  to  the  Baptists'  quest  for  religious  freedom.    Whereas  the  Bap- 
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tist  spirit  stresses  independence  and  individualism,  the  work  of  missions 
t  called  Baptists  to  cooperative  effort  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Baptist 
1  State  Convention  and  then  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Dr.  Hug- 
gins  makes  extensive  use  of  the  minutes  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
(especially  1830-1859)  and  of  associational  meetings  as  they  are  available. 
The  Civil  War  with  its  tragic  aftermath,  the  growth  and  development  of 
Baptists  through  1900-1932,  the  struggle  through  the  depression  and  the 
recovery  are  graphically  described. 

At  times  the  book  reads  as  one  who  is  steeped  in  Baptist  lore  and  love 
would  talk.  Then  again  the  author  gives  a  table  or  report  which  he 
thinks  the  reader  will  want  to  know.  Although  he  shares  much  of  the 
concern  and  burdens  of  the  depression  years,  one  wishes  that  the  author 
had  written  more  of  the  time  when  he  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  of  North  Carolina.    Perhaps  he  will  do  that  later. 

Libraries  of  colleges  and  Baptist  churches  will  want  copies  of  Dr. 
Huggins'  history.  Pastors  in  North  Carolina  will  find  it  valuable  in  under- 
standing the  religious  climate  in  North  Carolina.  Baptists,  in  particular, 
will  find  it  interesting  and  helpful. 

This  volume  greatly  increases  the  debt  which  North  Carolina  Baptists 
already  owe  Dr.  Huggins.  James  H.  Blackmore 

CHURCH  GROWTH  IN  MEXICO.  By  Donald  McGavran,  John  Huegel, 
and  Jack  Taylor.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Company.  $1.95. 

WILDFIRE:  CHURCH  GROWTH  IN  KOREA.  By  R.  E.  Shearer.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1966. 
$2.95. 

NEW  PATTERNS  OF  CHURCH  GROWTH  IN  BRAZIL.  By  W.  R.  Read. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
1966.  $2.45. 

CHURCH  GROWTH  IN  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  NIGERIA.  By 

John  B.  Grimley  and  Gordon  E.  Robinson.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan: 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1966.  $3.25. 
This  "Church  Growth  Series"  is  inspired  by  the  Institute  of  Church 
Growth,  formerly  located  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  and  now  at  Fuller  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Pasadena,  California.  The  Institute  is  directed  by  Dr.  Donald 
McGavran,  and  the  studies  which  these  volumes  report  were  conducted  by 
missionaries  who  studied  at  the  Institute  of  Church  Growth  as  Research 
Fellows. 

This  series  should  be  taken  very  seriously  by  all  persons  who  partici- 
pate in  the  organized  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  studies  are  uneven  in  competence  and  value.  Some  readers 
may  find  the  McGavran  terminology  which  shows  here  and  there  too  un- 
familiar or  too  familiar!— "Afericasia  and  Eurica,"  "discipling  and  per- 
fecting," "people  movements,"  etc.  Likewise,  the  McGavran  ideology. 
Moreover,  readers  will  want  to  raise  critical  questions  here  and  there  about 
criteria,  judgments,  and  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  these  volumes  merit 
serious  study,  and,  indeed,  they  should  provoke  other  research  in  the  as- 
pects of  church  growth  on  which  they  are  confessedly  incomplete. 

Of  special  fascination  is  the  account  of  the  amazing  Pentecostal 
growth  in  Brazil  as  recounted  in  the  volume  by  Read.  Southern  Baptists 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the  second  half  of  the  study  on  Nigeria, 
not  only  because  it  gives  considerable  space  to  the  growth  of  Baptists  in 
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that  country,  but  also  because  the  author,  Gordon  E.  Robinson,  is  a  Southern 
Baptist  missionary. 

We  are  indebted  to  Eerdmans,  to  the  Institute  of  Church  Growth,  and 
to  the  authors  for  this  significant  series.  E.  Luther  Copeland 


PEACE  CORPS  AND  CHRISTIAN  MISSION.    By  Roger  D.  Armstrong. 

New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1965.    $1.75  (paperback). 

This  is  a  provocative  little  volume.  It  attempts  to  compare  and  con- 
trast the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Christian  mission  and  to  show  their  inter- 
relatedness  in  the  context  of  the  secularization  of  the  world.  This  requires 
basic  and  interpretative  information,  therefore,  both  about  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Christian  mission  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  world  secularization. 
The  positive  appraisal  of  secularization  is  in  line  with  the  thinking  of 
Harvey  Cox  and  Arend  Th.  van  Leeuwen. 

As  Charles  W.  Forman  remarks  in  the  "Preface,"  "this  book  repre- 
sents a  new  generation  of  men  concerned  with  the  Christian  mission.  It 
is  a  generation  that  must  be  listened  to  attentively."  However,  as  Forman 
also  suggests,  since  the  book  seeks  to  confront  honestly  many  important 
issues  it  raises  a  number  of  questions  that  need  further  discussion. 

Even  so,  the  Peace  Corps  is  realistically  appraised  as  a  partner  to  the 
Christian  mission,  with  a  recognition  of  its  limitations;  and  the  distinctive 
role  of  the  Christian  mission  is  delineated.  Especially  striking  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  "five  essential  ministries  of  the  mission  of  the  church":  the 
ministry  of  openness  to  the  world,  of  the  interpretation  of  meaning,  of 
creative  service,  of  worship— characterized  by  thanksgiving  and  recollec- 
tion, and  of  dialogical  communication. 

In  this  reviewer's  judgment,  the  most  serious  questions  which  the 
book  raises  are  rooted  in  the  analysis  of  secularization.  This  phenomenon 
needs  much  more  profound  and  searching  theological  interpretation  than 
Armstrong  (or  Harvey  Cox)  has  given  it.  But  the  positive  appraisal  which 
this  book  gives  is  a  first  step  in  this  interpretation. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 


BEYOND  THE  RANGES.  By  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1967.  $3.95. 
This  is  an  autobiography  of  the  great  missionary  statesman  and  church 
historian.  Now  in  his  eighties,  but  with  his  remarkable  mental  powers 
unabated,  Dr.  Latourette  recounts  his  life  pilgrimage  with  the  scrupulous 
concern  for  facts  and  their  relationships,  the  careful  outlining  of  narrative, 
and  the  simple  evangelical  faith  which  have  characterized  his  voluminous 
writings. 

He  sees  himself  as  engaged  in  trail-blazing:  in  his  brief  missionary 
career  as  a  youth,  in  his  pioneering  in  Far  Eastern  studies,  in  his  massive 
research  and  writing  of  the  history  of  Christianity's  expansion,  and  in  his 
charting  a  new  course  for  the  writing  and  teaching  of  church  history. 
Hence  the  title,  from  some  lines  of  Kipling:  "Something  hidden,  go  and 
find  it;  go  and  look  beyond  the  ranges.  Something  lost  beyond  the  ranges, 
lost  and  waiting  for  you,  go." 

This  book  is  more  than  an  autobiography  of  a  great  scholar.  It  is  the 
confession  of  faith  of  a  humble  man  of  God,  self-effacing  and  saintly. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 
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III.  Theological  Studies 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  RELIGION.  By  Kenneth  Hamilton.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1968. 
In  recent  years  Kenneth  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  United  College  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  has 
become  well  known  for  his  lively  and  perceptive  commentary  upon  the 
current  theological  situation.  This  book  continues  the  valuable  work  which 
Hamilton  accomplished  in  such  books  as  Revolt  Against  Heaven,  God  is 
Dead:  The  Anatomy  of  a  Slogan,  and  The  System  and  the  Gospel  (a 
tranchant  if  somewhat  unfriendly  examination  of  the  theology  of  Paul  Til- 
lich). 

Hamilton  combines  a  keenly  critical  mind  with  broad  theological  knowl- 
edge, thorough  research,  and  a  vital  writing  style.  These  qualities  are 
evident  as  he  deals  in  this  book  with  the  writings  of  Bonhoeffer,  Tillich, 
Harvey  Cox,  Schubert  Ogden,  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer, 
Paul  van  Buren,  and  other  theologians. 

Those  who  have  come,  through  the  reading  of  Hamilton's  other  books, 
to  think  of  him  principally  as  a  sharp  and  rather  formidable  theological 
critic  with  moderately  conservative  leanings,  will  be  pleased  to  find  in 
this  work  some  creative  insight  which  may  presage  a  role  of  more  construc- 
tive theological  writing  for  Kenneth  Hamilton  in  the  course  of  time. 

James  E.  Tull 

NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  THEOLOGY  TODAY.  Volume  III.  "God  and 
Secularity."  By  John  Macquarrie.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  1967. 

This  work  is  a  worthy  member  of  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  is 
written  by  one  of  the  foremost  theological  scholars  of  our  time,  and  is 
marked  by  the  clarity,  candor,  probity  and  balance  for  which  its  author  is 
famous.  It  is  a  valuable  and  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  so-called 
"secular"  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  illuminate  the  meaning  of 
"secular"  Christianity,  Dr.  Macquarrie  examines  process  philosophy,  ex- 
istentialism, linguistic  analysis,  the  "death  of  God"  theologies,  and  the 
contributions  of  prominent  individual  thinkers.  James  E.  Tull 

AMERICAN  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  LIBERAL  TRADITION.   By  Lloyd  J. 

Averill.   Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1967. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  Vice  President,  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  and 
Professor  of  Religion  at  Kalamazoo  College.  He  has  published  one  book 
prior  to  this  writing,  A  Strategy  for  the  Protestant  College. 

Addressing  his  attention  to  the  background  of  the  liberal  movement  in 
American  theology,  Dr.  Averill  discusses  the  contributions  of  Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl,  Hermann,  Adolf  von  Harnack,  Ernst  Troeltsch,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  and  Horace  Bushnell. 

The  heyday  of  American  theological  liberalism,  in  the  view  of  Dr. 
Averill,  was  embraced  by  the  dates  1879-1917.  A  valuable  chapter  is  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  American  liberal  thought  during  this  period.  This  analysis 
is  a  discussion  in  detail  of  a  twelve-point  "profile"  of  traditional  liberalism, 
in  an  attempt  to  define  the  movement's  principal  theological  elements,  and  to 
set  forth  the  work  of  American  liberalism's  main  representatives.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  at  least  four  of  these  representative  figures,  William  New- 
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ton  Clarke,  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Shailer  Mathews,  and  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  were  Baptists.  The  careers  of  the  last  two  of  these  extended,  of 
course  beyond  the  zenith  of  the  liberal  movement. 

Following  this  pivotal  chapter  is  a  chapter  on  "The  Varieties  of 
Liberalism"  and  another  chapter  entitled  "The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come." 
Dr.  Averill  shows  that  many  of  the  current  themes  in  American  theology 
are  in  the  same  field  of  interest  and  vision  to  which  liberal  thought  directed 
its  main  work,  although  contemporary  theologians  are  cannily  aware  of 
new  historical  settings  and  of  the  searching  theological  quests  which  have 
transpired  since  the  demise  of  the  old  liberalism. 

Dr.  Averill's  attitude  throughout  this  study  is  one  of  positive,  but  by 
no  means  uncritical,  appreciation  for  liberalism.  This  work  is  worthy  to 
stand  as  a  companion  volume  with  Harold  DeWolf's  The  Case  for  Theology 
in  Liberal  Perspective  (1959),  and  Kenneth  Cauthen's  The  Impact  of 
American  Religious  Liberalism  (1961).  James  E.  Tull 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.   By  John  Macquarrie.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1966.  $7.95. 

Principles  of  Christian  Theology  is  a  serious  attempt  "to  do  theology" 
within  the  structure  of  the  Church  and  in  recognition  of  severe  limitations 
imposed  upon  dogmatics  by  contemporary  thought.  Professor  Macquarrie's 
"principles"  is  undergirded  in  part  by  previous  works  in  the  biblical,  his- 
torical, theological  and  philosophical  fields.  These  studies  have  been  pre- 
sented in  numerous  books  and  articles  since  World  War  II. 

The  basic  structure  of  this  book  is  threefold:  philosophical  theology, 
symbolic  theology  and  applied  theology.  This  approach  is  more  compre- 
hensive in  scope  than  recent  attempts  by  "theologians  of  the  Word."  The 
author  utilizes  Martin  Heidegger's  analysis  of  being  as  a  means  of  expressing 
a  relevant  "natural  theology."  He  understands  himself  as  one  (perhaps  the 
first)  who  presents  theology  as  an  "existential-ontological  theism."  Professor 
Macquarrie  takes  the  via  media  in  theology  and  ecumenicalism,  drawing 
heavily  from  Roman  Catholicism  in  his  theological  presuppositions  and  their 
applications. 

This  helpful  book  is  vulnerable  to  considerable  criticism.  First,  this 
lucid  presentation  is  entirely  too  brief  for  an  adequate  treatment  of  pro- 
found theological  issues.  Consequently,  intensive  exegesis,  logical  cogency, 
relevant  historical  data  and  sufficient  documentation  are  lacking.  He  simply 
fails  to  show  the  reader  adequate  reasons  and  materials  for  the  opinions  he 
expresses.  Second,  classical  doctrines,  i.e.  the  uniqueness  of  Christianity,  are 
given  subtle  and  emotive  interpretations  which  obscure  the  intentions  of  the 
"Fathers  of  the  Faith."  Doctrines  tend  to  die  the  death  of  a  thousand 
qualifications.  Third,  his  eclecticism  and  reductionism  tend  to  make  the 
Christian  religion  acceptable  to  all  but  compelling  to  none.  After  reading 
this  book  one  might  appropriately  ask  the  question,  "What  is  Christianity?" 

Professor  Macquarrie's  passion  for  tolerance  and  objectivity  has  much 
merit  but  this  concern  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  judgment  that  Emil 
Brunner's  intensive  attempt  to  deal  with  revelation  and  religion  is  "pathetic." 
Perhaps  the  principles  of  Christian  theology  which  the  author  has  expressed 
can  be  followed  by  a  series  of  monographs  in  which  major  doctrines  are 
thoroughly  examined  and  debated. 

Professor  Macquarrie  has  ventured  into  the  perilous  waters  of  dog- 
matics when  "fragments"  are  more  popular  than  "systems."  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  courage  and  this  reviewer  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
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author  will  develop  and  convey  in  depth  the  major  principles  of  his 
theology.  John  W.  Eddins,  Jr. 


THE  DIVINE  DESTROYER:  A  THEOLOGY  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL.  By 

Walter  E.  Stuermann.   Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1967. 

Stuermann  was  convinced  that  "Nature  is  a  Penelopean  Web— at  times 
woven  in  beautiful  and  orderly  designs,  but  at  other  times  unraveled  in 
ugliness  and  chaos"  (p.  18).  His  own  tragic  death  seemingly  validated  that 
interpretation:  a  philosophy  teacher  who  was  trained  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing, he  was  accidentally  killed  while  working  on  his  radio  transmitter  a 
short  time  after  finishing  The  Divine  Destroyer.  Ironically,  his  book  is  full 
of  equally  tragic  vignettes— the  bursting  of  the  nuclear  submarine  "Thresher," 
the  breaking  of  the  Vaiont  Dam,  the  Nazi  obliteration  of  Lidice,  and  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Thus  it  was  at  the  beginning,  Stuermann 
felt,  for  "Creation  is  the  birth  of  degrees  of  Order  from  the  womb  of 
Chaos"  (p.  31). 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  Nature  is  divided  against  itself;  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  project  this  division  onto  God  Himself  and  to  say  that 
"the  ground  of  being  is  similarly  divided  against  itself"  (p.  33).  Stuermann 
believed  that  "God  is  both  Chaos  and  Order"  and  that  "Chaos  and  Order 
are  coeternal  complements  in  diety"  (pp.  34,  42).  To  him  the  classical 
"Theology  of  the  Crystal  Cage"  has  wrongly  confined  God  within  the  circle 
of  the  "perfectly  rational,  purely  good,  and  everlastingly  immutable"  (p.  48). 
Such  a  God  is  only  a  half-God;  if  the  Incarnation  means  anything  at  all,  it 
means  that  Order  is  perpetually  crucified  by  Chaos. 

"Diety  is  Chaos-Order,  natura  crescens  et  delens"  (p.  41).  Thus,  the 
problem  of  evil  as  classically  formulated  is  solved,  according  to  Stuermann. 
Traditionally,  the  problem  was  seen  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  presence 
of  evil  in  the  world  in  the  face  of  a  God  who  was  infinitely  powerful  and 
perfectly  good.  But  under  the  hypothesis  of  a  "whole  god  advanced  by  way 
of  limitation"  (p.  139),  the  problem  is  different.  God  is  now  simply  "amoral 
Chaos-Order"  (p.  137);  all  events  and  modes  of  being  in  nature  are  the 
works  of  deity  since  all  express  its  encompassing  being  and  redemptive 
development. 

The  problem  with  Stuermann's  hypothesis  is  both  (1)  linguistic  and 
(2)  metaphysical.  Does  it  mean  anything  to  say  that  "God  is  Chaos-Order"? 
What  is  the  linguistic  verification  for  this  proposition?  Nature  itself?  Then 
in  what  way  is  this  different  from  saying  that  "Nature  is  Chaos-Order"? 
If  our  observation  of  tragic  events  in  Nature  is  our  only  verification,  then 
what  need  is  there  of  the  God-hypothesis?  Stuermann  criticizes  the  "Theology 
of  the  Crystal  Cage"  for  its  anthropomorphism,  but  are  not  anthropomorphic 
presuppositions  lurking  behind  his  own  assertion  that  "God  is  Chaos-Order"? 
For  example,  he  says  that  "all  persons  are  called  to  creativity  by  the  ground 
of  their  being"  (pp.  145-146),  but  how  can  the  ground  of  being  "call" 
anyone  unless  it  has  personal  characteristics?  Why  take  the  primacy  of 
personality  seriously  only  for  men?  And  if  our  verification  for  this  proposition 
(that  "God  is  Chaos-Order")  is  anthropomorphic,  then  we  can  claim  with 
some  validity  that  the  empirically  observable  human  longing  for  complete- 
ness and  perfection  at  least  suggests  the  possibility  that  polarity  may  not  be 
the  ultimate  criterion  for  interpreting  either  man  or  God. 

(2)  Metaphysically  speaking,  Stuermann's  panentheism  faces  the  same 
problem  which  the  personalistic  advocates  of  a  finite  God  must  face,  namely, 
the  possibility  of  God's  lapse  (and  therefore  of  the  universe's  lapse)  into 
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nothingness.  What  is  to  prevent  a  finite  but  growing  God  from  dying?  Our 
observation  of  all  finite,  growing  things  (including  the  universe  itself!)  is 
that  they  die;  then  why  not  God?  Does  "God"  deserve  the  name  if  there  is 
a  real  possibility  that  He  might  someday  die?  Is  our  guarantee  that  Order 
will  ultimately  triumph  over  Chaos— or  that  the  two  poles  will  eternally 
remain  in  tension— only  our  empirical  assumption  that  Nature  is  always  in 
tension?  If  so,  this  is  little  solace,  for  the  more  accurate  description  of 
Nature  is  that  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche:  "Nature  is  red  in  tooth  and 
claw."  Better  the  Heavenly  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  than  the  nebulous  God 
of  Chaos-Order!!  Ellis  W.  Hollon,  Jr. 

THE  MAKING  OF  MASSIVE  RESISTANCE:  VIRGINIA'S  POLITICS  OF 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION,  1954-1956.  By  Robbins  L. 
Gates.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1964. 
$6.50. 

"Massive  resistance"  by  a  variety  of  means  of  circumventing  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  May  17,  1954,  sounding 
the  death  knell  of  segregation  in  public  schools,  was  tried  in  Virginia.  Gates' 
book  is  an  enlightening  commentary  on  the  efforts  of  Virginia  political 
leaders  to  retain  segregated  schools.  The  movement  from  moderate  to  un- 
compromising opposition  to  desegregation  is  chronicled  in  this  report  of 
the  efforts  of  the  political  oligarchy  headed  by  U.  S.  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd.  The  Gray  Commission,  the  Stanley  Plan  and  other  attempts  are  dis- 
cussed and  evaluated.  The  minor  but  significant  role  of  some  of  Virginia's 
religious  leaders  in  seeking  to  retain  a  free  public  school  system  in  harmony 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  noted  and  was  of  special  interest  to 
this  reviewer.  (Alas,  Baptists  were  not  in  the  forefront  of  prophetic  leader- 
ship to  save  the  public  schools.  An  exception  was  the  courageous  editorial 
writing  of  Reuben  E.  Alley  in  The  Religious  Herald). 

This  book,  written  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  political  science  at 
Columbia  University,  should  be  read  by  ministers  who  wish  to  understand 
major  cultural  forces  at  work  in  Southern  life.  Ministers  who  serve  in  Virginia 
will  find  details,  analyses  and  interpretations  with  a  ring  of  authenticity 
extending  far  beyond  the  telling  of  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  massive 
resistance  to  a  new  pattern  of  life.  Thomas  A.  Bland 

A  SURVEY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By  Edward  LeRoy  Long,  Jr.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1967.  $6.50. 

A  survey  of  Christian  ethics  which  shows  the  author's  acquaintance 
with  and  appreciation  of  the  diverse  heritage  of  Christian  moral  reflection 
is  a  needed,  welcome  addition  to  the  literature.  An  introductory  chapter 
considers  ethics  and  values  in  philosophy  and  the  social  sciences.  A  discussion 
of  religion,  morality,  and  Christian  ethics  follows  in  the  second  chapter.  The 
heart  of  the  book  is  comprised  of  a  discussion  of  three  motifs  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  ethical  norm:  the  deliberative,  the  prescriptive,  and  the  relational 
motifs.  Institutional,  operational,  and  intentional  motifs  are  presented  as 
ways  in  which  Christians  have  implemented  ethical  decisions. 

This  is  a  book  of  major  significance.  It  will  be  used  with  profit  by  those 
who  seek  breadth  and  depth  in  Christian  ethical  thought  and  action. 

Thomas  A.  Bland 

THE  GREAT  SEX  SWINDLE.  By  John  W.  Drakeford.  Nashville:  Broad- 
man  Press,  1966.  $2.75. 

Write  a  book  on  sex.  Give  it  a  flamboyant  title.  Promise  that  the  book 
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will  expose  the  weaknesses  in  the  so-called  "new  morality."  Label  the  new 
morality  a  "swindle."  Publish  the  book  in  the  denominational  publishing 
house,  thus  giving  it  a  symbolic  "imprimatur."  Color  the  sales  record 
successful! 

This  volume  has  all  these  things  going  for  it.  Unfortunately,  it  lacks 
three  characteristics  essential  to  make  a  book  a  book:  a  clearly  stated  thesis, 
a  cohesive  presentation,  and  a  convincing  conclusion.  The  author  confuses 
a  permissive  approach  to  the  problems  of  sexuality  with  sexual  license. 
He  relies  heavily  on  secondary  materials,  ranging  from  assorted  references 
to  the  sexual  behavior  of  animals  to  caricatures  on  the  insights  of  Freud. 

If  one  is  looking  for  a  book  that  will  approach  the  problems  of  the 
contemporary  sexual  revolution  with  theological  and  psychological  depth 
and  acute  perception  he  will  have  to  find  another  book.  At  best,  this  book 
is  a  poor  statement  of  conventional  moralisms  which  have,  regrettably, 
helped  to  consign  much  "Christian"  thinking  on  sex  to  the  realm  of  the  ir- 
relevant. Thomas  A.  Bland 


THE  FREEDOM  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  CHURCHES.   By  Robert  W. 

Spike.    New  York:  Association  Press.    1965.  $2.95. 

This  little  volume  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  pages  is  a  kind  of  man- 
ual or  handbook  on  the  racial  revolution  in  the  United  States.  A  clear,  brief 
review  of  the  events  of  the  decade  1954-1964  is  given  in  chapter  one. 
Chapter  two  lists  the  major  protest  organizations,  points  out  their  distinc- 
tive and  common  features,  and  offers  an  evaluation  of  each  of  them.  The 
gaps  between  the  traditional  social  worlds  of  whites  and  Negroes  are  dis- 
cussed in  chapter  three.  Chapter  four  presents  some  of  the  major  right- 
wing  white  groups.  The  participation  of  the  churches  is  reviewed  in  the 
remaining  four  chapters  of  the  work.  The  book  reveals  the  author's  activ- 
ism more  than  his  theological  stance.  The  author's  confidence  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  government  and  the  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  (of  which  he  was  Director)  are  more 
apparent  than  is  his  appreciation  of  the  revolutionary  nature  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Thomas  A.  Bland 


C.  S.  LEWIS:  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  By  Richard  B.  Cunning- 
ham. Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1967.  $5.00. 
With  the  death  of  C.  S.  Lewis  in  1963,  the  pen  of  "the  apostle  to  the 
agnostics"  stopped,  but  the  books  about  him  began.  This  one  by  the  as- 
sistant professor  of  systematic  theology  and  philosophy  at  Golden  Gate 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  is  one  of  the  finest.  Sympathic,  although 
critical,  Cunningham  seeks  to  evaluate  the  various  types  of  literature  Lewis 
used  as  instruments  to  defend  the  faith.  He  examines  the  techniques  of 
debate  which  Lewis  used  to  convey  his  faith  to  unbelievers  and  offers  some 
guide-lines  which  should  help  others  define  and  communicate  the  Christian 
faith.  Lewis  scolded  the  professional  theologian  for  writing  "jargon."  He 
said:  "Any  fool  can  write  learned  language.  The  vernacular  is  the  real  test. 
If  you  can't  turn  your  faith  into  that,  then  either  you  don't  understand  it 
or  you  don't  believe  it."  Yet  he  made  the  answers  to  some  problems  too 
simple  and  easy,  as  Cunningham,  the  professional  theologian,  recognizes. 
In  his  conclusion,  Cunningham  has  this  to  say  of  Lewis: 

After  one  has  read  Lewis,  what  finally  stands  out  above  all  else 
is  really  not  literary  style  or  Christian  orthodoxy  or  matchless  scholar- 
ship or  sparkling  wit  or  dancing  imagination.    What  may  be  a  more 
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powerful  apology  than  any  of  his  books  or  arguments  is  the  irresistible 
impression  that  here— is  a  man  consumed  with  what  the  existentialists 
call  Sorge,  care  or  concern.  —  Here  is  a  man  who  is  utterlry  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  choosing  for  Christ  in  this  vale  of  decision.  —  Per- 
haps in  the  case  of  this  fellow  Lewis,  the  atheist  turned  evangel  and 
apologist,  we  learn  what  really  we  have  known  all  along— that  the  best 
argument  ever  invented  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  is  the  argu- 
ment that  walks  in  shoes.  —  Lewis  himself  is  his  finest  Christian  apolo- 
gy (pp.204-205).  James  H.  Blackmore 


IV.  Studies  in  Ministry 


THE  IMPERFECT  DISCIPLE.  By  Samuel  Southard.  Nashville:  Broad- 
man  Press,  1968.    127  pages,  $1.50. 

This  fascinating  new  book  is  addressed  to  modern-day  Christians.  As 
the  title  suggests,  the  book  is  for  people  who  know  they  are  imperfect— but 
who  are  willing  to  do  something  about  their  imperfection.  Southard  as- 
serts that  we  can  be  disciples  despite  our  limitations. 

Two  of  the  more  intriguing  chapters  are  the  ones  entitled  "A  New 
Kind  of  Piety"  and  "Games  People  Play."  In  the  latter,  the  author  has 
drawn  upon  Eric  Berve's  book  for  his  chapter  title  and  has  dramatically 
demonstrated  that  disciples  also  play  games  of  self-deception.  He  has  been 
careful  to  point  out  that  self-deception  can  end  im  tragedy. 

If  the  earlier  chapters  are  at  all  diagnostic,  the  last  ones  are  prescrip- 
tive. The  author  speaks  of  the  discipline  of  discipleship  and  then  con- 
cludes positive  suggestions  for  the  growth  and  improvement  of  imperfect 
disciples  in  the  chapter  headed  "The  Process  of  Transformation."  The 
book  is  recommended  reading.  Donald  D.  Moore 

SUFFERING:  A  PERSONAL  PERSPECTIVE.  By  T.  B.  Maston.  Nash- 
ville: Broadman  Press,  1968.   87pp.,  $2.50. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  his  own  experience,  Dr.  Maston  has  written  a 
significant,  challenging  little  volume.  The  book  is  a  lucid,  practical  inter- 
pretation of  human  suffering. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  suffering  in  general,  but  the  author 
deals  succinctly  with  the  universality  of  suffering,  the  reasons  for  suffering, 
and  the  relation  of  God  to  human  suffering.  His  chapter  on  prayer  and 
suffering  is  a  particularly  helpful  one.  Other  topics  include  relief  from 
suffering,  reactions  to  suffering,  and  victory  over  suffering. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  is  the  final  one  in  which  Dr.  Maston  has 
made  seven  general  statements  which  summarize  his  perspective  concerning 
the  relation  of  God  to  human  suffering  as  a  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind. Each  statement  is  followed  by  a  conclusion  regarding  suffering  based 
on  that  statement.  Donald  D.  Moore 

UNDERSTANDING  AND  COUNSELING  THE  ALCOHOLIC.  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  Howard  J.  Clinebell,  Jr.  Nashville:  Abing- 
don Press,  1968.   336  pp.  $5.95. 

This  standard  in  the  field  of  alcoholism  was  first  published  in  1956; 
the  current  revised  and  enlarged  edition  contains  reports  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  eleven  years. 
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Dr.  Clinebell  has  kept  his  basic  format  of  three  parts:  Part  I  is  still 
"Understanding  the  Problem  of  Alcoholism";  Part  II  remains  intact  as  "Some 
Religious  Approaches  to  Alcoholism";  and  Part  III  is  entitled  "The  Minis- 
ter's Approach  to  Alcoholism." 

The  usefulness  of  an  already  useful  book  has  been  expanded  by  the 
thorough  revision  and  especially  by  the  addition  of  two  completely  new 
chapters,  both  of  which  are  contained  in  Part  III. 

The  first  edition's  Chapter  9,  "Some  Principles  for  Counseling  Alco- 
holics," has  been  expanded  into  two  chapters.  The  new  Chapter  9  is  "The 
Process  of  Counseling  with  Alcoholics:  Relationship  and  Motivation,"  and 
Chapter  10  is  entitled  "The  Process  of  Counseling  with  Alcoholics:  Moving 
Toward  Recovery."  Chapter  13  in  the  1968  edition  deals  with  "An  Alco- 
holism Strategy  for  the  Congregation."  This  second  new  Chapter  should 
prove  to  be  among  the  most  helpful  ones  for  all  persons  who  are  responsibly 
concerned  with  the  spread  of  alcoholism.  Donald  D.  Moore 

BASIC  TYPES  OF  PASTORAL  COUNSELING.  By  Howard  J.  Clinebell, 
Jr.   Nashville,  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1966.  $6.00. 

In  the  Clinebell  tradition,  this  is  a  readable  and  useful  book  describing 
new  resources  for  ministering  to  troubled  persons. 

The  book  is  directed  to  the  parish  minister  who  is  not,  and  does  not 
intend  to  become,  a  specialist  in  counseling.  Clinebell  has  masterfully 
succeeded  in  relating  the  newer  resources,  including  supportive  and  direc- 
tive therapy,  to  the  traditional  role  of  the  minister  in  pastoral  care. 

Two  especially  fresh  and  helpful  chapters  deal  with  "Family  Group 
Therapy"  and  "The  Layman's  Ministry  of  Pastoral  Care."  In  one  respect, 
this  is  a  "how  to"  book,  but  it  is  more  than  that— much  more. 

Adaptable  for  classroom  use,  this  volume  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  ministers'  libraries.  It  is  recommended  reading  for  everyone  with  even 
remote  interest  in  pastoral  care  of  troubled  people. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

GUIDING  YOUR  SON  OR  DAUGHTER  TOWARD  SUCCESSFUL  MAR- 
RIAGE. By  Leslie  E.  Moser  and  Ruth  Small  Moser.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan:  Baker  Book  House,  1967.    110  pp.  $2.50. 

Many  books  have  been  and  are  being  written  to  help  married  persons 
and  those  about  to  be  married  to  understand  marriage  and  its  complexities. 
Few  have  been  written,  however,  to  specifically  assist  parents  in  guiding 
their  children  toward  a  successful  marriage. 

This  book  will  be  a  practical  help  to  parents  whose  children  are  dating 
and  thinking  about  getting  married.  The  authors  help  parents  to  realize 
that  they  (as  parents)  can  play  decisive  roles  in  marriage  preparation. 

The  book's  content  is  permeated  with  Christian  idealism  and  concern. 
Basic  considerations  are  handled  in  a  warm  and  readable  fashion.  The 
book  is  not  a  compilation  of  platitudes,  but  rather  deals  openly,  and  sin- 
cerely with  some  key  issues  in  marriage  preparation. 

A  key  emphasis  in  the  book  is  an  early  start  by  parents  who  want  to 
adequately  assist  their  children  in  preparation  for  marriage.  As  the  authors' 
pastor  points  out  in  the  preface,  "Any  parental  preparation  that  waits  until 
wedding  plans  are  made  is  too  late."  Preparation  of  children  for  marriage 
begins  in  the  formative  years. 

This  book  is  recommended  reading  for  all  parents. 

Donald  D.  Moore 
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HYMNS  AND  THE  FAITH.    By  Eric  Routley.    Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  1968. 

Hymns  and  the  Faith  has  been  republished  by  the  William  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company  this  year.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Routley  in  1956. 
The  book  is  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  written  and  includes  vital  studies  of 
many  of  the  great  hymns.  There  is  no  attempt  to  connect  the  chapters  of 
the  book  historically.  Each  hymn  is  discussed  simply  from  a  theological 
standpoint.  Dr.  Routley  is  particularly  qualified  to  do  this  since  he  is  a 
theologian  of  considerable  stature  and  his  life-long  hobby  has  been  a  study 
of  the  Christian  Hymnody. 

If  you  did  not  see  a  copy  of  this  book  when  it  first  came  out,  it  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  a  minister's  library  at  the  present  time. 

Ben  S.  Johnson 

AT  THE  LORD'S  TABLE.    By  Ralph  G.  Turnbull.    Grand  Rapids:  Baker 
Book  House,  1967.  $2.50. 

In  this  book  of  communion  sermons,  the  well-known  minister  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Seattle,  Washington,  discusses  the  Lord's 
Supper  under  such  titles  as:  A  Partnership,  a  Memorial,  a  Witness,  A  Fore- 
cast, a  Covenant,  a  Communion.  He  notes  that  the  Last  Supper  is  also  a 
thanksgiving,  a  passover,  a  feast,  a  legacy  and  a  committal.  In  this  ordi- 
nance he  finds  a  satisfaction,  a  presence,  a  chorus,  a  renewal  and  a  triumph 
and  writes  of  the  supper  as  a  tryst,  a  mystery,  a  friendship,  a  service  and  a 
season.  Lay  Christians  will  find  much  here  that  will  enrich  their  under- 
standing and  participation  in  this  institution,  and  ministers  will  be  helped 
in  varying  their  emphases  in  its  observance.  Many  good  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  background. 

James  H.  Blackmore 


Summer  School  1969 

June  16- July  11  First  Term 

July  14-August  8  Second  Term 

For  additional  information,  write  Dr.  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  27587 
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Lecture  Schedule  1968-1869 


September  24-25 

October  10 
October  22 

November  7 
December  4 
January  28 

February  5 

February  13 
March  4 
April  15-18 
May  8 


May  29 
May  30 


Fall  Lectures 

by  Dr.  W.  D.  Davies,  George  Washington 
Ivey  Professor  of  Advanced  Studies  and  Re- 
search in  Christian  Origins,  Duke  Divinity 
School 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Gene  E.  Bartlett,  President,  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School 

Inaugural  Address 
by  Dr.  Ellis  W.  Hollon,  Jr.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Southeastern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Bratcher,  Translator,  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Culpepper,  Southern  Baptist 
Missionary  to  Japan 

Spring  Convocation 
by  Professor  H.  Max  Smith,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Music,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary 

Inaugural  Address 
by  Dr.  H.  Eugene  McLeod,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Bibliography,  Southeastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 

Founders'  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Smart,  Provost,  University 
of  Richmond 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  English  E.  Jones,  President,  Pembroke 
State  College 

Carver-Barnes  Memorial  Lectures 
by  Dr.  Barrington  R.  White,  Tutor  in  Church 
History,  Regent's  Park  College,  Oxford 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Albert  McClellan,  Program  Planning 
Secretary,  Executive  Committee,  Southern 
Baptist  Convention 

Commencement  Sermon 
Annual  Commencement 
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Is  There  an  American  Old 
Testament  Theology?' 

by  John  I  Durham 

Perhaps  there  is  no  doubt,  among  American  theologians,  at 
least,  that  there  is  in  America  a  contemporary  theology.  Nor  is 
there  any  serious  question  whether  the  Bible  has  anything  to  do 
with  this  theology  —  indeed  there  is  reason  to  contend  that  the 
theology  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  it  had  more  to  do  with 
the  Bible.  Further,  even  a  cursory  reading  of  a  sampling  of  con- 
temporary American  writing  on  the  Bible  will  establish  as  fact 
the  interest  of  biblical  students  in  the  theological  content  of  both 
Testaments. 

It  is  thus  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  deal  with  any  of 
these  subjects,  but  rather  to  survey  the  study  of  Old  Testament 
theology  in  America  today  with  a  view  towards  answering  the 
question  put  in  the  title.  To  put  it  another  way,  there  can  be  no 
doubting  an  American  interest  in  Old  Testament  Theology  — 
but  is  the  product  of  the  interest  distinctively  American? 

While  it  can  be  argued  with  some  justification  that  the  study 
of  "Old  Testament  theology"  is  a  twentieth-century  phenomenon, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  "Old  Testament  theology"  may  be- 
said  to  have  had  two  births.  The  first  birth  was  the  result  oi 
the  search,  in  universities  and  theological  schools  in  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  for  biblical  proof  - 
texts  which  would  support  the  time-honored  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Inevitably,  the  result  of  such  a  search  was  topically 
systematic,  for  the  men  who  produced  it  went  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (indeed,  to  the  Bible)  with  their  outlines  and  conclusions 
in  hand.  Their  work  was  affected  markedly  by  the  rise  of  ration- 
alism, then  still  more  dramatically  by  the  philosophical  system 
of  Hegel.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  philo- 
sophical ramifying  of  men  like  W.M.L.  de  Wette  and  Wilhelm 

*This  essay  was  originally  part  of  a  lecture  to  a  class  in  "Contemporary 
American  Theology."  It  appears  here  in  slightly  revised  form,  but  is 
restricted  in  scope  by  the  limits  of  its  original  context,  namely,  the  description 
of  the  study  of  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  within  the  context  of 
the  study  of  theology  in  America  today. 
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Vatke  had  provoked  a  violent  conservative  reaction  which  was 
as  blind  in  its  uncritical  use  of  the  Bible  as  the  Hegelians  were 
in  imposing  their  endless  triangles  upon  it.1 

Then,  in  1878,  Julius  Wellhausen  published  his  great  Prole- 
gomena zur  Geschichte  Israels,  and  began  a  movement  which 
swept  away  the  philosophers,  the  conservatives,  and  their  re- 
spective approaches  to  biblical  theology.  Wellhausen  and  those 
who  followed  in  his  rather  wide  wake  reacted  violently  to  the 
theologizing  which  had  preceded  them  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  unscientific  (as,  in  fact,  much  of  it  was).  They  confessed 
interest,  rather,  in  what  could  be  examined  scientifically.  Their 
concern  was  not  with  Israel's  thought,  but  rather  with  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  Israel's  religion,  religions  geschichte. 2 

One  of  Wellhausen's  great  contributions  is  that,  in  time,  he 
replaced  an  uncritical  and  often  undisciplined  exploitation  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  foundations,  at  least,  of  a  scientific 
criticism.  But  his  approach  denied  the  very  possibility  of  an 
Old  Testament  theology,  not  to  mention  a  biblical  theology. 
The  best  one  could  do  was  make  reference  to  the  theological 
aspects  of  various  stages  in  the  history  of  Israelite  religion,  and 
even  then  with  great  caution,  because  of  the  unscientific  nature 
of  such  reflection.  Seldom  in  the  annals  of  Old  Testament  study 
has  there  been  so  effective  an  ejection  of  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water. 

Though  the  emphasis  on  religionsgeschichte  at  the  expense 
of  theology  has  had  a  far  reaching  and  vigorous  influence  —  and 
is  maintained  to  this  day  in  some  benighted  corners,  a  reaction 
to  it  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  this  reaction  which  effected  the 
second3  birth  of  Old  Testament  Theology.  When  a  succession 
of  archaeological  discoveries  shed  new  light  on  Old  Testament 
history  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  suc- 
cession of  Wellhausen's  absolutes  bit  the  dust.  Soon  his  evolu- 
tionary scheme  was  proven  untenable,  and  the  theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  began  to  receive  a  new  consideration. 

In  1921,  Rudolph  Kittel  addressed  a  congress  of  Orientalists 
in  Leipzig  on  "The  Future  of  Old  Testament  Scholarship,"  and 
suggested  the  need  for  a  return  to  a  theological  orientation  in 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.4  In  1925,  Carl  Steuernagel 
appealed  for  an  exposition  of  the  theological  significance  of  the 
proposals  set  forth  by  the  religionsgeschichtlich  scholars.5  The 
year  following,  Otto  Eissfeldt  published  an  article  which  argued 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  double  inquiry:  into  history  and  religion- 
history  objectively  analyzed,  and  into  theological  meaning  set 
forth  systematically.6  This  latter  article  provoked,  in  1929,  a  very 
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important  answer  to  the  question  "Has  Old  Testament  theology 
yet  an  independent  importance  within  Old  Testament  scholar- 
ship?"7 from  Walther  Eichrodt. 

Eichrodt  objected  strongly  to  Eissfeldt's  proposed  dichotomy 
in  biblical  study,  and  suggested  instead  an  approach  combining 
the  two  methodologies.  He  held  that  the  critical  and  scientific 
study  of  the  body  of  Israel's  religion  might  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion for  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  what  is  the  proper 
ground  of  true  theological  inquiry,  the  meaning  of  that  religion. 
As  the  historian  of  Israel's  religious  traditions,  the  Old  Testament 
student  could  seek  with  all  the  tools  at  his  disposal  —  archae- 
ology, higher  criticism,  comparative  history  and  religion  —  to 
describe  both  form  and  growth  of  Old  Testament  religion;  but 
as  theologian,  he  would  seek  to  probe  behind  form  and  patterns 
of  growth  to  the  realm  of  ideas  and  meaning:  what  provokes 
form  and  what  motivates  growth?  Eichrodt  spoke  of  a  horizon- 
tal and  lengthwise  study  and  a  diagonal  or  transverse  study,  the 
combination  of  which  should  properly  constitute  Old  Testament 
theology.8 

By  no  means  content  merely  to  suggest  the  pattern,  Eichrodt 
busied  himself  in  explicating  it,  and  the  years  1933,  1935,  and 
1939  saw  the  successive  publication  of  his  three-volume  The- 
ologie  des  Alten  Testaments,9  a  work  of  such  formative  signifi- 
cance that  the  appearance  of  its  first  volume,  Gott  und  Volk,  in 
1933,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  most  productive 
and  exciting  period  to  date  in  the  study  of  Old  Testament  the- 
ology. Eichrodt's  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  influential  work  on  the  subject  in  this  century,  and 
there  are  those  who  think  of  it  also  as  both  unsurpassed  and  apt 
to  be  the  dominant  work  for  some  time  to  come.10  It  is  at  any 
rate  clear  that  with  Eichrodt  and  his  disciples,  Old  Testament 
theology  had  come  a  considerable  distance:  from  eisegetical  and 
allegorical  typology  through  unfashionability  during  the  reign 
of  religionsgeschichte  to  a  systematic  phase,  first  along  the  lines 
of  systematic  theology,  then  along  the  lines  of  a  system  deter- 
mined, at  least  in  intent,  by  the  Old  Testament  itself;  then  finally, 
with  Eichrodt  and  his  followers,  to  a  systematic  approach  gov- 
erned and  guided  by  a  unifying,  all-encompassing  theme  set  (at 
least  theoretically)  by  the  Old  Testament  itself. 

Yet  the  story  is  by  no  means  ended  here,  for  quite  re- 
cently, there  has  burst  into  full  bloom  an  approach  to  Old 
Testament  theology  which  has  abandoned  as  improper  all  these 
previous  approaches  to  the  subject,  along  with  all  the  innovations 
intended  to  improve  them.  It  is  an  approach  so  markedly  differ- 
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ent  indeed  that  no  few  critics  would  deny  that  it  is  Old  Testa- 
ment theology  at  all.  Yet  it  is  proving  so  stimulating  and  cre- 
ative that  in  time  it  may  very  well  rival  Eichrodt's  own  influence. 

In  1938,  Gerhard  von  Rad  published  an  intriguing  essay  en- 
titled "Das  formgeschichtliche  Problem  des  Hexateuchs".11  It 
must  hardly  have  seemed  to  anyone  a  fundamental  pronounce- 
ment on  Old  Testament  theology,  and  in  fact  it  was  not.  It  did 
however  contain  an  emphasis  which  was  to  become  the  basis  of 
von  Rad's  approach  to  the  subject.12  In  1957,  the  first  of  von 
Rad's  two  volumes  on  Old  Testament  theology  made  its  appear- 
ance: Die  Theologie  der  geschichtlichen  Uberlieferungen 
Israels;13  in  1960,  Die  Theologie  der  prophetischen  Uber- 
lieferungen Israels  followed.14 

For  von  Rad,  the  subject  of  a  theology  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  "above  all"  what  Israel  herself  had  to  say  about  Yahweh  and 
His  action  in  the  realm  of  her  experience.15  "Israel  was  always 
better  at  glorifying  and  extolling  God  than  at  theological  reflec- 
tion."16 Thus  to  find  the  source-material  of  an  Old  Testament 
theology,  one  must  seek  out  the  credos  and  creedal  narratives  of 
the  Old  Testament  —  what  von  Rad  has  called  "this  world  made 
up  of  testimonies".17  As  Professor  McKane  of  St.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity has  so  aptly  put  it,  von  Rad  has  "credibly  married  criti- 
cism to  theology,"  and  has  described  Old  Testament  theology  as 
"historical  narrative  but  not  historiography".18 

Von  Rad  himself  enumerates  three  "advances"  which  he  feels 
have  necessitated  his  approach:  discovery  of  1)  "the  kerygmatic 
aspect,"  the  "strong  confessional"  and  hermeneutical  element  in 
the  historical  literature  of  the  Old  Testament;19  2)  "the  traditio- 
historical  aspect,"  the  relation  of  Yahweh's  historical  actions  to 
each  other  and  to  "definite  foundations,  bases  of  salvation,  which 
Jahweh  had  instituted  in  Israel";20  and  3)  "the  aspect  of  actu- 
ality," by  which  Israel  kept  coming  back  to  the  old  traditions, 
but  made  them  existential  for  each  successive  generation  by 
actualizing  them  "in  a  very  arbitrary,  and  often  novel  way".21 
Further,  says  von  Rad,  there  is  an  "openness  to  the  future"  in 
"biblical"  narration  —  a  "conviction  that  there  is  an  event  still  to 
come,  from  which,  and  from  which  alone,  the  event  narrated  is 
to  receive  its  final  illumination."22  This  event  in  the  future  is  a 
definite  one,  and  is  to  be  conceived  as  fulfilment  —  and  Old 
Testament  theology  must  take  it  seriously,  and  thus  take  the 
"final  step  to  the  threshold  of  the  New  Testament";  otherwise,  it 
will  be  no  more  than  religionsgeschichte  des  Alten  Testaments.23 

Von  Rad's  students  have  taken  him  seriously,  and  in  some 
cases  have  gone  even  farther  than  he  has.   The  debate  concern- 
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ing  what  Old  Testament  theology  really  is  and  how  it  should 
proceed  has  never  been  livelier  than  at  present.  Even  now  yet 
another  chapter  in  the  chronicle  of  the  development  of  Old 
Testament  theology  is  being  written.  But  what  about  American 
Old  Testament  theology,  and  what  of  the  approaches  of  American 
Old  Testament  scholars?  The  fact  is,  the  trends  in  Old  Testa- 
ment theology  outlined  all  too  briefly  above  both  provide  the 
basis  for  and  represent  the  outline  of  American  trends  in  Old 
Testament  theology.  American  Old  Testament  scholars  have 
developed  no  trends  in  theology  all  their  own;  thus  far,  they 
have  been  entirely  too  busy  reading  and  understanding  what 
their  European  mentors  have  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  Indeed, 
what  Americans  have  produced  on  Old  Testament  theology  has 
been  more  in  exposition  of  than  in  reaction  to  the  massive  tomes 
which  have  come  from  across  the  sea. 

In  the  light  of  these  comments,  it  is  a  fact  of  no  little  anti- 
quarian interest  that  the  first  work  on  Old  Testament  theology 
in  the  English  language  was  written  by  an  American.  In  1890, 
Robert  Verrell  Foster,  a  professor  in  what  is  now  Cumberland 
College  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  published  a  work  entitled  Old 
Testament  Studies,  an  Outline  of  Old  Testament  Theology. 
Dentan  has  characterized  the  work  as  "badly  written"  but  "a 
genuine  treatise  on  Old  Testament  theology".24 

The  next  significant  American  work  was  A.  C.  Knudson's 
The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.25  It  is  significant 
because  of  its  rarity,  and  not  because  of  originality  or  profound 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  subject  or  the  previous  literature 
upon  it.  In  fact,  it  is  a  dreary  book  which  deals  topically  and  in 
a  quasi-philosophical  way  with  the  Knudsonian  notion  of  such 
topics  as  "The  Personality  of  God"  and  "The  Spirituality  of 
God".26 

No  other  work  dealing  primarily  with  the  theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  appeared  in  this  country  until  1946,  when  Millar 
Burrows  published  An  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology.27  It  is  a 
sort  of  handbook  to  major  ideas  of  biblical  religion,  and  seeks 
to  combine  the  message  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  on 
some  sixteen  important  topics.  While  this  work  makes  constant 
and  often  valuable  reference  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  it  is  hardly 
a  biblical  theology  by  contemporary  standards,  and  it  belongs 
basically  to  the  approach  favored  by  the  topical-systematic  theo- 
logians. 

In  1949,  Otto  J.  Baab  published  the  first  American  Theology 
of  the  Old  Testament28  to  appear  in  this  century.  This  work 
amounts  to  a  rehash,  along  systematic/topical  lines,  of  the  sub- 
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ject  matter  of  the  older  "theologies".  Baab  sought  to  ground 
his  treatment  in  "the  religious  consciousness  of  the  people  who 
were  responsible"29  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  attempted  to 
bring  his  work  up  to  date  with  a  nod  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
religions  geschichtlich  school.  This  book  is  clearly  superior  to 
any  previous  American  publication  on  Old  Testament  theology, 
and  nothing  approaching  it  in  scope  has  been  published  by  an 
American  author  since.30 

By  far  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  study  of  Old  Testa- 
ment theology  in  America  during  the  period  1950-1969  has  been 
the  publication  in  English  of  the  major  works  of  the  great  conti- 
nental Old  Testament  theologians.  Indeed,  the  list  of  these 
works  is  testimony  to  the  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  as  pub- 
lishers, whatever  their  claims,  are  still  anxious  to  sell  books: 

1950   Paul  Heinisch,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  trans. 

W.  Heidt,  first  published  in  1940  as  Theologie  des 
Alten  Testaments. 

1957  Ludwig  Kohler,  Old  Testament  Theology,  trans.  A.  S. 

Todd,  first  published  in  1935  as  Theologie  des  Alten 
Testaments. 

1958  Edmond  Jacob,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  trans. 

A.  W.  Heathcote  and  P.  J.  Allcock,  first  published 
in  1955  as  Theologie  de  VAncien  Testament. 
Th.  C.  Vriezen,  An  Outline  of  Old  Testament  The- 
ology, trans.  S.  Neuijen. 

1961  Walther  Eichrodt,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament, 

Vol.  I,  trans.  John  Baker. 

1962  Gerhard  von  Rad,  Old  Testament  Theology,  Vol.  I, 

trans.  D.M.G.  Stalker. 
1965   Vol.  II  of  von  Rad's  work. 

1967   Vol.  II  of  Eichrodt's  work,  first  published  as  Gott  und 
Welt  (1935)  and  Gott  und  Mensch  (1939). 

With  all  this,  and  indeed  a  good  deal  more  on  their  plates, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  American  Old  Testament  scholars  have 
given  most  of  their  attention  to  figuring  out  what  the  Europeans 
are  saying,  and  most  of  their  writing  to  commentary  upon  it. 
At  present,  virtually  everything  American  biblical  scholars  have 
written  is  in  some  way  directly  related  to  the  contemporary 
European  scene  and  its  own  historical  background.  Indeed,  the 
most  helpful  single  American  work  on  Old  Testament  theology 
to  date  is  Dentan  s  Preface  to  Old  Testament  Theology,  in  actual- 
ity an  extensive  annotated  bibliography  of  works  on  the  subject 
from  1655  to  1963. 
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Thus  the  answer  to  the  question  posed  in  the  title  of  this 
essay  must  be  "No."  For  while  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  Old  Testament  theology  in  this  country,  it  is  an  interest 
stimulated  by  scholars  from  beyond  these  shores.  There  is  in 
fact  a  sense  in  which  American  Old  Testament  scholars  have  had 
to  catch  up  on  their  reading  in  Old  Testament  theology.  In  the 
December  1961  issue  of  The  Expository  Times,  H.  H.  Rowley, 
commenting  on  an  American  review  of  a  book  he  had  published 
in  1942,  noted  that  the  American  reviewer  had  taken  him  to  task 
for  making  reference  to  "the  growing  interest  in  Old  Testament 
theology"  —  perhaps  so  in  "the  corner  of  Wales"  where  Rowley 
lived,  the  reviewer  had  scoffed,  but  "certainly  not  true  in  Ameri- 
ca." Eichrodt's  work,  wrote  Rowley,  "the  first  of  the  major 
modern  books"  on  the  subject,  had  reached  Wales  long  before, 
but  "did  not  seem  to  have  reached  the  fastnesses  of  America  from 
which  my  reviewer  wrote  a  decade  after  it  had  appeared,"31 
Rowley's  gibe  was  more  than  witty;  it  was  far  too  frequently  an 
accurate  description  in  the  forties,  and  even,  in  some  "fast- 
nesses," in  the  fifties  as  well. 

It  is  true  no  longer,  for  American  Old  Testament  theology 
has  caught  up  with  its  reading,  and  is  now  in  an  enervating 
period  of  reflection,  debate,  mistake  and  restatement.  And  its 
greatest  day  lies  ahead.  There  is  no  space  here  to  give  even  a 
summary  of  current  American  writing  on  the  subject.  In  one 
way  or  another  the  works  of  such  well-known  scholars  as  G.  E. 
Wright,32  James  Muilenburg,33  John  Rright,34  R.A.F.  MacKen- 
zie,35  Bernhard  Anderson,36  Robert  C.  Dentan,37  and  E.  J. 
Young38  as  well  as  those  of  such  lesser  known  writers  as  B.  S. 
Childs,39  J.  K.  Kuntz,40  Delbert  Hillers,41  J.  S.  Chesnut,42  and  J.  L. 
McKenzie43  can  be  related  to  the  trends  and  scholars  listed  earlier 
in  this  essay.  It  is  true  that  there  is  much  interest  in  this  country 
just  now  in  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  testaments, 
the  question  of  a  truly  biblical  theology,  and  the  complicated 
problems  of  "the  long-neglected  subject  of  hermeneutics  which, 
stated  simply,  deals  with  the  method  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
biblically."44  Indeed,  Americans  have  made  recent  helpful  and 
interesting  contributions  to  this  discussion,45  though  once  again 
in  response  to  the  stimulus  provided  largely  by  European  biblical 
scholarship.46  Interpretation,  an  American  "Journal  of  Bible  and 
Theology,"  has  frequently  published  the  contributions  of  Euro- 
pean scholars,  and  a  forthcoming  collection  of  essays  assessing 
major  contributions  to  Old  Testament  theology  and  entitled  Old 
Testament  Theologians  in  Contemporary  Discussion,47  deals  ex- 
clusively with  the  works  of  European  scholars. 
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Thus  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  "American"  Old  Testa- 
ment theology.  Nor  should  we  have  expected  one,  only  thirty- 
six  years  after  the  rebirth  of  the  discipline  on  another  continent. 
But  it  can  be  said  with  equal  accuracy  that  there  is  in  America 
vigorous  study  and  debate  of  Old  Testament  theology  and  its 
province. 

In  a  fascinating  essay  entitled  "The  Historicality  of  Biblical 
Language"48  James  M.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Theology  and 
New  Testament  at  Claremont,  has  set  forth  the  intriguing  idea 
that  "In  each  generation  one  theological  discipline  seems  to  move 
beyond  its  own  boundaries  and  call  forth  such  a  response  from 
the  general  cultural  environment  as  to  elevate  it  to  the  center 
of  theology."  Prior  to  World  War  I,  it  was  Adolf  von  Harnack 
and  Church  History;  following  World  War  I,  it  was  Karl  Barth 
and  dogmatics;  following  World  War  II,  it  was  Rudolf  Bultmann 
and  New  Testament  studies.  But,  says  Robinson,  "At  the  pres- 
ent moment  there  are  indications  that  Old  Testament  scholar- 
ship could  move  beyond  its  departmental  confines  into  such  a 
central  theological  position  in  the  coming  generation."49 

The  signs  are  even  more  convincing  today  than  in  1963  that 
such  a  thing  might  well  occur.  If  it  does,  American  Old  Testa- 
ment theologians  will  be  in  the  thick  of  it,  for  they  are  now  in  a 
position  to  come  of  age. 
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wood,  N.J.:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1959). 

'"'See,  for  example,  Myth  and  Reality  in  the  Old  Testament  (London: 
SCM  Press  Ltd.,  1960),  and  Memory  and  Tradition  in  Israel  (London: 
SCM  Press  Ltd.,  1962). 

*°See,  for  example,  The  Self-Revelation  of  God  (Philadelphia:  The 
Westminster  Press,  1967). 
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41See,  for  example,  Covenant:  The  History  of  a  Biblical  Idea  (Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1969). 

42See,  for  example,  The  Old  Testament  Understanding  of  God  (Phila- 
delphia: The  Westminster  Press,  1968). 

43See,  for  example,  "Aspects  of  Old  Testament  Thought,"  in  The  Jerome 
Biblical  Commentary,  edd.  R.  E.  Brown,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  and  R.  E.  Murphy 
(Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1968),  II,  pp.  736-767,  and  in 
CBQ  14  (1952),  pp.  18-39,  124-145. 

^Bernhard  W.  Anderson,  "The  Old  Testament  as  a  Christian  Problem," 
in  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Christian  Faith,  B.  W.  Anderson,  ed.  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1963),  p.  6.  Note  also  that  Anderson  says, 
in  this  same  essay  (p.  1),  "the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New" 
is  an  urgent  problem,  on  which  "hangs  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith". 

4BEight  of  the  fourteen  essays  in  the  book  cited  in  note  44  are  by 
Americans,  for  example,  and  John  Bright's  recent  The  Authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  deals  helpfully  with  many  of  these  issues. 

46See,  for  example,  Claus  Westermann,  ed.,  Essays  on  Old  Testament 
Hermeneutics,  Eng.  tr.  ed.  by  J.  L.  Mays  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1963), 
which  contains  fifteen  essays,  most  of  which  are  by  German  scholars,  and 
all  of  which  are  by  European  scholars.  The  earliest  essay  in  the  collection 
was  written  in  1949;  most  of  the  essays  appeared  in  the  early  1950's. 
Mention  might  also  be  made  of  James  Barr's  Old  and  New  in  Interpretation 
(London:  SCM  Press  Ltd.,  1966),  which  was  written,  incidentally,  while 
this  Scottish  Old  Testament  scholar  was  teaching  at  Princeton,  and  of 
French  scholar  Daniel  Lys'  The  Meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  (Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1967). 

47Edited  by  Robert  Laurin  of  the  American  Baptist  Seminary  of  the 
West,  and  to  be  published  by  Judson  Press  later  this  year. 

48In  Anderson,  ed.,  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Christian  Faith,  pp. 
124-158. 

"Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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American  New  Testament  Studies: 
Some  Major  Influences 

by  Donald  E.  Cook 

At  the  beginning  of  any  endeavor  it  is  well  to  look  at  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  it.  This  essay  deals  briefly  with  Ameri- 
can New  Testament  literary  studies  from  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
suppositions and  methodology.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  assess  the- 
ological implications.  In  addition,  a  somewhat  less  formal,  but 
real,  limitation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  writer  and 
most  of  his  readers  stand  within  that  stream  of  scholarly  activity 
which  he  endeavors  to  describe. 

The  contemporary  scene  in  American  New  Testament  studies 
is  the  result  of  the  interplay  of  various  forces  or  influences.  No 
simple  evaluation  of  the  situation  can  be  made,  yet  certain  basic 
motifs  can  be  identified  and  described.  These  are: 

I.  The  Resiliency  of  the  Conservative  Position 
II.  The  Continuity  of  the  Liberal  Mode  of  Thought  and 

Research 
III.  The  Germanic  Presence. 

I 

The  Resiliency  of  the  Conservative  Position 

Name  tags  are,  of  course,  deceptive.  The  word  "conserva- 
tive" can  and  does  mean  all  things  to  all  men.  What  is  here 
dubbed  the  conservative  stance  in  New  Testament  studies  is 
better  illustrated  than  defined. 

In  his  editorship  of  Christianity  Today  (1956-1968)  Carl  F. 
H.  Henry  became  one  of  the  most  influential  spokesmen  for  con- 
servatism. Several  years  ago  that  journal  published  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  "Bible  Book  of  the  Month".  This  series,  now 
published  collectively  as  Exploring  New  Testament  Backgrounds, 
is  said  to  be  authored  by  "Experts  in  their  fields  who  shared  a 
firm  commitment  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  authoritative  and  in- 
fallible Word  of  God  .  .  .  Z*1  The  studies  are,  in  general,  related 
to  the  larger  world  of  New  Testament  study  yet  share  a  suspicion 
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of  .  .  radical  biblical  criticism  which  tends  to  the  impoverish- 
ment rather  than  the  enrichment  of  the  student."2 

In  the  first  of  these  articles,  J.  M.  Kik  writes  in  the  first  two 
sentences : 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  a  treasure  house  stored  with 
a  wealth  of  sermon  material.  Yet  for  many  preachers  the 
door  to  this  treasury  has  been  locked  by  Higher  Critical 
scholars.3 

The  mood  of  conservative  scholarship  is  revealed  in  an  essay 
by  Professor  Merril  C.  Tenney  contained  in  Revelation  and  the 
Bible  edited  by  Dr.  Henry.  Only  the  title  and  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  paper  are  needed. 

The  title:  "Reversals  of  New  Testament  Criticism" 

The  last  paragraph: 

Two  things  become  increasingly  apparent  as  the  critical 
process  of  developing  hypotheses  and  the  consequent  verifi- 
cation or  contradiction  of  these  continues:  speculative  the- 
ories and  attacks  upon  the  veracity  and  authenticity  of  the 
Scripture  tend  to  lose  their  support  as  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge broadens,  and  fuller  research  increases  the  tenability 
of  a  conservative  attitude  in  Biblical  studies.  Time  is  on  the 
side  of  the  believer  who  has  confidence  in  the  eternal  truth 
of  God  revealed  in  Scripture.4 

This  same  attitude  toward  critical  scholarship  has  been  ex- 
pressed more  recently  in  a  book  written  by  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

[these  liberals]  .  .  .  are  not  able  to  judge  the  Bible  ob- 
jectively, and  what  they  write  as  "assured  results  of  critical 
analysis"  is  nothing  more  than  an  empty  recounting  of  what 
they  had  previously  concluded.5 

II 

The  Continuity  of  the  Liberal  Mode  of  Thought  and  Research 

Although  many  facets  of  this  particular  influence  could,  and 
probably  should,  be  discussed6,  only  two  have  been  isolated  here 
for  presentation.  These  are  (1)  the  Chicago  School  and  (2) 
British  liberal  scholarship.  As  in  the  case  of  the  term  "conserva- 
tive" the  term  "liberal"  is  not  susceptible  to  exact  definition. 
Illustration  is  hopefully  much  clearer. 
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Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  and 
Shirley  Jackson  Case  figure  significantly  in  the  liberalism  cen- 
tered at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century.  This  mode  of  exegesis  was  expressed  quite  clearly  by 
Harold  W.  Willoughby  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of  essays 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Society  for  Biblical 
Research  in  1947.  The  statement  reads  in  part: 

In  the  mid-western  area,  specifically  centered  in  Chi- 
cago, there  developed  the  most  coherent  social-history  group 
to  emerge  among  the  biblical  researchers  of  America.  Their 
applications  of  social-historical  methodology  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  environments,  the  literature,  and  the  history  of 
the  early  Christians  have  been  quite  extensive  ....  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  historically  minded  contributors  to 
this  volume  stand  confident  in  reliance  on  the  usefulness  of 
historical  techniques  in  the  investigation  of  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Christian  religions.7 

At  a  later  point  in  the  same  piece  Willoughby  writes  what  might 
be  called  a  negative  credo  of  the  Chicago  group  and  others  of 
the  "Old  Line"  liberal  persuasion. 

Theology  is  not  the  only  interest  in  biblical  studies;  nor 
is  it  even  the  primary  concern  for  the  biblical  scholar.  At 
most  and  best  it  is  only  one  interest  among  many  others.8 

Another  way  to  view  the  contributions  of  this  emphasis  in 
New  Testament  studies  is  to  list  the  titles  of  one  man's  published 
works.  Such  a  procedure  is  an  amazing  source  of  information. 
The  following  is  a  chronological  listing  of  the  major  works  of 
Shirley  Jackson  Case.   Note  the  titles  and  sub-titles. 

The  Historicity  of  Jesus  (1912) 

A  criticism  of  the  contention  that  Jesus  never  lived,  a 
statement  of  the  evidences  for  his  existence,  an  estimate 
of  his  relation  to  Christianity. 

The  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity  (1914) 

A  genetic  study  of  First-Century  Christianity  in  relation 
to  its  religious  environment. 

The  Revelation  of  John  (1919) 
A  historical  interpretation. 

Jesus  (1927) 

A  new  biography. 
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Experience  with  the  Supernatural  in  Early  Christian  Times 
(1929) 

The  Social  Triumph  of  the  Ancient  Church  (1933) 

Robert  M.  Grant  looks  with  favor  upon  the  work  of  the 
scholars  at  Chicago  and  others  of  similar  persuasion  in  a  recent 
essay  on  American  New  Testament  studies.  He  evaluates  their 
work  and  contributions  in  an  interesting  sentence: 

They  did  not  sell  their  birthright  as  critics  and  historians  for 
what  has  been  called  "a  pot  of  message."9 

In  the  continuing  development  of  a  liberal  approach  to  New 
Testament  studies  the  influence  of  British  scholarship  has  been 
significant.  Facilitated  by  the  sharing  of  a  common  language 
the  exchange  of  students,  teachers,  and  published  materials  has 
been  nothing  less  than  phenomenal. 

One  need  only  to  note  in  many  American  colleges  and  theo- 
logical schools  the  presence  of  men  who  represent  the  best 
British  scholarship  has  to  offer.  This  fact  can  be  most  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  at  Duke  University  in  the  work  of  Hugh 
Anderson10  and  W.  D.  Davies11,  who  is  George  Washington  Ivey 
Professor  for  Advanced  Studies  and  Research  in  Christian  Ori- 
gins. In  Professor  Davies'  most  recent  work,  Invitation  to  the 
New  Testament,  he  writes  in  the  preface: 

The  publication  of  this  work  fulfills  a  long-cherished 
desire  to  present,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  essence  of  the 
faith  of  the  New  Testament  ....  the  aim  is  to  take  the  in- 
quirers behind  the  dust  of  scholarship  to  the  faith  that  pul- 
sates in  the  New  Testament.12 

Other  British  scholars  by  their  published  works  have  become 
fellow-laborers  with  students  in  this  country.  Any  serious  study 
of  New  Testament  literature  would  of  necessity  contain  in  its 
bibliography  such  names  as  Vincent  Taylor,  C.  H.  Dodd,  C.  K. 
Barrett,  A.  H.  McNeile,  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns,  R.  H.  Lightfoot, 
B.  H.  Streeter,  B.  F.  Westcott,  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort. 

Ill 

The  Germanic  Presence 

It  now  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  scene  in  American 
New  Testament  scholarship  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  interplay  of 
the  forces  of  conservation  and  liberalism  on  many  fronts.  Yet, 
without  a  serious  consideration  of  what  is  here  called  the  Ger- 
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manic  Presence  the  situation  is  incomprehensible.  The  signifi- 
cant developments  in  contemporary  New  Testament  study  in  the 
United  States,  indeed  in  the  world,  stem  from  reaction  in  one 
way  or  another  to  German  scholarship  in  general  and  to  the 
work  of  Karl  Barth  and  Rudolf  Bultmann  in  particular. 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1918,  1921)  Barth  cried  out 
against  the  rigorous  historicism  of  the  older  liberalism  of  his 
day  and  re-introduced  theology  as  a  major  task  of  New  Testa- 
ment study.  In  England  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns  responded  to  his 
call  and  in  1933  translated  Romans13  into  English.  Seven  years 
later  Hoskyns'  own  masterpiece,  The  Fourth  Gospel14,  was  pub- 
lished posthumously.  Harold  Songer  of  Southern  Seminary  has 
called  it  ".  .  .  the  one  best  critical  commentary  on  the  English 
Text  ...  (of  John)/'15   It  is  Barthian  through  and  through. 

At  about  the  same  time  ( shortly  after  World  War  I )  Rudolf 
Bultmami  was  developing  along  with  others  (Dibelius,  Albertz, 
et  al. )  a  new  instrument  of  research— form  criticism16,  which  was 
to  become  the  methodological  foundation  upon  which  he  built 
his  conception  of  demythologizing.  In  the  years  immediately 
after  1921  form  criticism  was  opposed  by  such  British  and  Ameri- 
can scholars  as  F.  C.  Burkitt,  A.  H.  McNeile,  and  B.  S.  Easton. 
R.  H.  Lightfoot,  however,  spoke  the  classic  English  expression  in 
acceptance  of  form  critical  methodology  and  results  when  he 
wrote: 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  form  of  the  earthly  no  less  than 
the  heavenly  Christ  is  for  the  most  part  hidden  from  us.  For 
all  the  inestimable  value  of  the  gospels,  they  yield  us  little 
more  than  a  whisper  of  his  voice;  we  trace  in  them  but  the 
outskirts  of  his  ways.17 

After  World  War  II  the  numerous  English  translations  of 
Bultmann  caused  his  influence  to  be  so  pervasive  that  no  major 
American  introductory  study  of  the  New  Testament  literature 
has  failed  to  grapple  with  the  questions  raised  first  in  Marburg. 
The  work  of  James  L.  Price18,  Robert  M.  Grant19,  and  Bruce  M. 
Metzger20  illustrate  this  point  very  well.  The  recent  labors  of 
Norman  Perrin21,  John  Reumann22,  and  R.  C.  Briggs23  in  diverse 
ways  reveal  both  the  profundity  and  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
Germanic  thrust  in  American  scholarly  circles. 

Conclusion 

In  the  introduction  to  his  book  on  Jesus,  Reumann  reflects 
upon  both  the  "Old  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus"  and  the 
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"New"  and,  moving  beyond  both,  he  reveals  something  of  the 
cross  fertilization  of  scholarship  which  is  at  work  in  America 
today.  Part  of  his  introduction  will  serve  as  a  conclusion  to  this 
essay. 

...  in  life-of -Jesus  study,  as  soon  becomes  apparent,  there  is 
a  gap  between  much  Anglo-Saxon  and  much  German  work 
which  is  greater  than  the  thirty  miles  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel ....  Americans  have  usually  been  acquainted  (often, 
only)  with  the  British  approach,  and  the  radical  scholarship 
from  Germany  sometimes  comes  as  a  distant  shock.  Nowa- 
days, however,  there  are  encouraging  signs  that  American 
scholars  are  in  a  position  to  be  heirs  of  both  approaches  and 
to  make  judgments  and  contributions  of  their  own.2* 

(italics  mine) 
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[Editor's  note:  The  preceding  essay  is  a  condensation  of  a  lecture  given 
by  Dr.  Cook  in  the  fall  of  1967  in  a  course  entitled,  "Contemporary 
American  Theology."] 
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The  Problem  of  Theological 

Language 
In  Contemporary  American 

Theology 

by  Ellis  W.  Hollon,  Jr. 

I.  Introduction 

The  presupposition  of  logical  positivism  that  "the  meaning 
of  a  statement  lies  in  the  method  of  its  verification"1  threatened 
theological  language  with  the  charge  of  "meaninglessness.,,  Even 
the  "weak"  form  of  the  verification  principle  assumed  that  the 
"observations"  which  would  be  considered  to  be  relevant  to  de- 
termining the  "truth"  or  "falsity"  of  a  proposition  would  be 
empirical  observations  (taking  "empirical"  in  the  specific  con- 
notation of  "sense-oriented").2  But  such  sense-oriented  obser- 
vations by  their  very  nature  would  pronounce  "the  verdict  of 
meaninglessness  on  any  alleged  knowledge  that  pretends  to  reach 
above  or  behind  sense  experience."3  Hence,  all  theology  was 
held  by  the  logical  positivists  to  be  "meaningless"  and  purely 
"emotive." 

As  they  sprang  to  defend  theological  language  from  the 
charge  of  "meaninglessness,"  contemporary  American  theologians 
quickly  perceived  that  the  problem  of  theological  language  may 
be  peculiar  among  language  games  and  that  it  may  involve  some- 
thing much  more  complex  than  the  simple  rescue  of  "meaning- 
fulness."  The  basic  problem  of  theological  language,  as  viewed 
by  contemporary  American  theologians,  might  be  summed  up  as 
a  two-fold  one:  (1)  On  the  one  hand,  the  problem  is  to  find  a 
language  that  can  convey  the  traditional  content  of  the  Christian 
message  to  the  modern  scientific-oriented  and  secularized  world; 
and  (2),  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  to  find  a  secular-ori- 
ented language  that  can  regain  theological  meaningfulness  in  re- 
vealing the  contact  with  the  divine  reality  which  theology  at- 
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tempts  to  mediate  to  modern  secular  man.  As  Christian  theo- 
logians we  wish  our  language  to  teach  what  has  proved  to  be 
valuable  from  the  past,  but  we  also  wish  it  to  breathe  life  into 
the  meaning  of  the  present.  These  are  not  two  different  tasks, 
but  rather  twin  sides  of  the  same  task— the  task  of  making  con- 
temporary theological  language  communicative.  We  will  find 
that  the  present  is  unintelligible  without  the  past,  and  that  the 
past  is  unintelligible  without  the  present.  The  English  word 
'Verbalize"  is  etymologically  related  to  the  Greek  word  hallo, 
which  means  "to  throw  something  back  and  forth  between  two 
parties."  And  this  is  eminently  true  of  language.  In  a  dialogue 
the  ball  which  is  thrown  back  and  forth  is  delivered  to  the  pres- 
ent from  the  past;  the  throwing  does  occur  in  the  present,  but 
without  the  ball  there  could  be  no  game.  The  ball  is  the  tradi- 
tional content— what  mankind  has  learned  to  describe  in  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  in  his  past  history;  the  throwing  is  the  at- 
tempt at  attaining  linguistic  meaning  which  goes  on  in  present 
society  in  these  same  fields.  If  the  ball,  the  traditional  content, 
simply  lies  on  the  ground  unused,  then  language  is  in  the  situa- 
tion of  being  stultified  with  dead  linguistic  forms  and  outdated 
words.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt  to  achieve  linguistic 
meaningfulness  by  focusing  solely  on  the  throwing— solely  on  the 
present  discourse  actually  going  on— then  there  is  the  danger 
that  language  will  become  cut  off  from  the  past  linguistic  heri- 
tage and  become  rootless.  In  other  words,  true  meaning  cannot 
be  achieved  without  rootage  in  the  past;  viable  content  is  ren- 
dered only  through  a  living  merger  of  past  linguistic  content  with 
meaningful  present  communication. 

Now,  what  I  have  been  saying  about  language  in  general  is 
especially  true  of  theological  language.  The  problem  here  is 
exactly  the  same:  that  is,  we  need,  first,  to  deliver  the  "ball"— 
the  traditional  content  of  theology— to  modern  scientific  man, 
and  we  need,  second,  to  cause  our  secular-oriented  dialogue  to 
become  dialogically  meaningful  to  modern  empirical  man  in  the 
sense  that  it  becomes  able  to  reveal  to  him  the  theological  reality 
of  which  we  speak  when  we  use  religious  language.  But  it  is  in 
this  very  attempt  that  the  friction  has  come  in  contemporary 
American  theology.  There  is  disagreement  among  linguistic 
theorists  on  both  aspects  of  this  two-fold  problem.  Some  Ameri- 
can theologians,  in  effect,  would  entirely  throw  away  the  "ball"— 
the  traditional  content— and  opt  for  a  sort  of  "perennial  verbali- 
zation" in  which  whatever  words  that  are  momentarily  available 
are  the  ones  which  become  used  in  theological  language  (the 
approach  well  exemplified  by  the  beatnik  theological  student 
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who  in  his  final  homiletics  sermon  described  the  Trinity  as 
"Daddio,  Junior,  and  the  Sacred  Spook"!).  I  suggest  that  we 
call  these  theorists  "linguistic  radicals."  Some  American  theo- 
logians, however,  would  throw  away  the  process  of  dialogic 
verbalization  in  favor  of  the  ball,  the  traditional  content,  thus 
settling  for  the  formalized  language  of  past  ages.  These  I  sug- 
gest we  call  "linguistic  traditionalists."  The  "radicals"  run  the 
risk  of  seducing  theology  to  the  whims  of  the  moment;  the  "tra- 
ditionalists" run  the  risk  of  lowering  theology  into  a  coffin.  It 
seems  to  me  that  neither  route  is  a  desirable  road  to  take,  that 
neither  seduction  nor  interment  are  desirable  goals  for  theo- 
logical language.  The  only  viable  alternative  is  to  formulate  a 
theory  of  language  which  will  bridge  the  gap  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  between  traditional  content  and  living  moment. 

Such  a  theorist  might  well  be  called  a  "linguistic  synthe- 
sizer," and  John  Wisdom— whose  linguistic  theories  have  defi- 
nitely influenced  American  treatments  of  the  problem  of  theo- 
logical language— is  a  good  example  of  such  a  theorist.  Wisdom 
tells  a  parable  about  how  an  atheist  and  a  theist  would  look  at 
a  garden  in  which  both  some  flowers  and  some  weeds  grow  and 
about  how  they  would  each  interpret  differently  the  "facts"  rela- 
tive to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  gardener.  Wisdom 
makes  the  point  that  theological  discourse  has  an  "attention- 
directing"  function  which  is  too  frequently  overlooked  by  those 
who  suppose  that  the  "facts"  are  entirely  "given."  Fundamental 
for  Wisdom  is  the  recognition  that  "it  is  possible  to  have  before 
one's  eyes  all  the  items  of  a  pattern  and  still  to  miss  the  pattern."4 
Just  as  important  as  having  all  the  "facts"  before  one  and  having 
some  attitude  toward  these  "facts"  is  noticing  the  patterns  com- 
posed by  the  "facts." 

A  linguistic  synthesizer,  therefore,  will  conclude— like  Wis- 
dom does— that  the  function  of  theological  discourse  is  to  direct 
our  attention  to  patterns  in  the  "facts."  This  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  linguistic  synthesizer  realizes  that  theological 
language  must  be  bound  to  meaningfulness  by  more  complex 
factors  than  simple  sense-perception,  but  that  nevertheless  the 
binding  of  theological  language  to  present  pattern-provoking  ex- 
perience is  essential  if  theological  "verbalization"  is  to  occur.  In 
other  words,  the  linguistic  synthesizer  thinks  that  the  language 
situation  is  much  more  complex  than  the  logical  atomist  or  the 
logical  positivist  dreamed.  As  Wisdom  says: 

And  though  we  shall  need  to  emphasize  how  much 
"There  is  a  God"  evinces  an  attitude  to  the  familiar  we  shall 
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find  in  the  end  that  it  also  evinces  some  recognition  of  pat- 
terns in  time  easily  missed  and  that,  therefore,  difference  as 
to  there  being  any  gods  is  in  part  a  difference  as  to  what  is 
so  and  therefore  as  to  the  facts,  though  not  in  the  simple 
ways  which  first  occurred  to  us.5 

Thus,  the  linguistic  synthesizer  knows  that  there  must  be  a  bond 
between  theological  language  and  the  "facts"— a  bond  which  is 
both  emotive  but  also  more  than  emotive.  He  may  hold  that 
bond  to  be  the  directing  of  thought  to  the  patterns  of  the  speak- 
ing, living  person  himself,  or  to  the  pattern  of  the  teaching  Holy 
Spirit,  or  to  the  pattern  of  the  direct  expression  of  religious  ex- 
perience, or  even  to  the  pattern  of  the  translative  endeavours  in- 
volved in  speaking  the  kerygma  in  modern  language— but  in  any 
case  the  bond  is  understood  to  transcend  mere  sense-perception. 

This  means  that  the  "linguistic  synthesizer''  differs  from  the 
"linguistic  radicals"  and  the  "linguistic  traditionalist."  He  would 
neither  seduce  theology  to  the  whims  of  the  moment  nor  incar- 
cerate theology  in  the  coffin  of  the  past.  Rather,  his  linguistic 
theory  falls  somewhere  in  between  these  two  extremes.  He  does 
believe  that  our  theological  words,  phrases,  and  propositions 
must  be  carefully  chosen  if  theology  is  to  direct  attention  to 
meaningful  patterns  in  reality,  and  correspondingly,  he  does  be- 
lieve that  the  wrong  choice  of  language  can  cause  theological 
discourse  "to  die  the  death  of  a  thousand  qualifications,"  as 
Antony  Flew  put  it.6  Presumably,  that  wrong  choice  would  in- 
clude the  continued  use  of  theological  words  that  have  lost  their 
meaning  by  becoming  outdated.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  right 
choice  of  language  may  well  include  the  continued  use  of  theo- 
logical words  ( such  as  the  word  "God" )  that  still  seem  to  be  able 
to  function  in  attention-directing  ways.  Thus,  the  linguistic 
synthesizer  wishes  to  preserve  the  linguistic  values  of  the  past 
(as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  to  "offer  alms"  for  the  "gift  of  the 
past"  by  preserving  "whatever  was  valuable  of  the  past,  whether 
in  religious  language  or  elsewhere"7),  but  also  to  make  these 
values  dynamic  by  adapting  them  to  present-day  vocabularies. 
The  "linguistic  synthesizer"  strives  to  conduct  a  merger  of  past 
and  present  into  a  living  synthesis  which  will  effectively  draw 
back  the  curtain  of  theological  meaning. 

II.  A  Linguistic  Traditionalist 

Of  those  American  theologians  who  have  analyzed  the  prob- 
lem of  theological  language  in  book-length  studies  since  1961, 
there  appear  to  be  three  "traditionalists"  (Moreau,  Hordern, 
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and  Ping),  three  "radicals"  (Frederick  Ferre,  Van  Buren,  and 
Macquarrie ) ,  and  three  "synthesizers"  ( Laeuchli,  Hutchison,  and 
High).  The  limits  of  space  will  allow  treatment  of  only  three 
of  these  linguistic  theorists,  and  while  I  have  rather  arbitrarily 
selected  those  which  appear  to  be  the  most  significant  to  me,  at 
the  same  time  some  detailed  attention  is  paid  in  the  footnotes  to 
the  other  thinkers.  In  addition,  the  new,  suggestive  study  by 
Jenson  is  cited  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  essay. 

William  Hordern  has  obviously  taken  the  route  of  linguistic 
traditionalism  in  his  attempt  to  meet  the  verification  principle.8 
According  to  him,  the  Christian  theologian  must  appeal  to  the 
"convictional  base"  of  theological  language:  "All  verification  pre- 
supposes a  convictional  framework,"  and  "in  many  cases  different 
language  games  are  rooted  in  different  'convictional'  founda- 
tions."9 Theological  language  forms  one  of  these  particularly 
unique  language  games  in  that  it  ( 1 )  has  a  particular  use  that  is 
related  to  mans  religious  life,  worship,  and  commitment;10  (2)  it 
has  its  own  vocabulary  containing  words  that  are  ultimately  de- 
finable only  within  terms  of  one  another,  such  as  "God,"  "wor- 
ship," "grace,"  and  "sin;"  and  (3)  it  has  its  own  means  of  verifi- 
cation based  upon  its  own  convictional  foundation.11 

Now,  Hordern  is  not  using  the  word  "convictional"  to  de- 
scribe how  the  theologian  "feels,"  but,  like  Zuurdeeg,12  he  is 
using  the  term  to  point  to  that  which  has  "convicted"  him.  "What 
the  conviction  is  cannot  be  a  matter  of  personal  taste:  it  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  'convictor/  "13  Hordern  says: 

Convictions  are  "sufficient  grounds  for  action."  From 
convictions  decisions  are  made  and  life  is  governed.  Con- 
victional attitude  is  sui  generis.  Whereas  mathematical  cer- 
titude and  scientific  certitude  persuade  the  mind,  convic- 
tional certitude  moves  the  whole  of  life.14 

Hordern  is  thus  convinced  that  Christian  communication  is  never 
purely  a  mattern  of  logic.  "The  Christian  must  share  with  the 
unbeliever  the  way  of  life  from  which  theological  language 
comes.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  he  hope  to  make  his  language 
meaningful."15 

The  implications  of  Hordern  s  "linguistic  traditionalism" 
seem  to  be  three.  First,  scientific  language  and  theological 
language  are  of  a  different  genus,  each  being  sui  generis  because 
of  their  orientation  both  to  a  different  "convictor"  and  to  a  dif- 
ferent "language-using  community."  "Theology  and  science  are 
two  different  language  games,  answering  different  questions  and 
fulfilling  different  functions  in  life."16   Second,  the  meaningful- 
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ness  of  the  theological  language  game  therefore  depends  on 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Word,  and  on 
no  other  "convictor."  Since  all  knowledge  of  other  persons 
comes  primarily  through  their  "word,"  which  is  expressed 
through  their  empirical  words  and  acts,  we  must  understand 
Christ  as  the  "Word"  of  God  and  the  Bible  as  the  "Word"  of  God 
in  a  similar  way.  "What  verifies  the  Gospel  today?"  Hordern 
asks.17  Why,  of  course,  he  answers,  the  Gospel  verifies  the  Gos- 
pel today!  What  verifies  God's  message?  Only  God  can  do  so.18 
Hordern  puts  the  sui  generis  argument  quite  bluntly: 

We  can  now  examine  more  fully  what  is  involved  in 
speaking  of  the  "convictional"  nature  of  theological  lan- 
guage. Christian  faith  rests  on  its  own  evidence.  It  carries 
its  own  power  to  convict  men,  as  it  has  proved  through  his- 
tory ....  Since  the  Christian  gospel  promises  a  personal  re- 
lationship between  God  and  man,  it  follows  that  only  by 
entering  into  the  relationship  can  the  evidence  of  Christi- 
anity be  found.19 

Third,  Hordern's  position  necessitates  the  exclusion  of  a  "revi- 
sionary  metaphysics"  which  attempts  to  go  beyond  the  "convic- 
tional situation"  in  favor  of  a  "descriptive  metaphysics"  which 
presupposes  that  "metaphysics  is  a  form  of  witnessing  to  a  con- 
victor."20  Hordern  concludes  his  essay  by  describing  the  convic- 
tional foundation  of  such  a  metaphysics: 

If  we  examine  the  use  of  the  terms  "real"  and  "being," 
we  find  that  they  imply  a  convictional  basis.  To  say  that  the 
cat  is  real  is  to  affirm  that  the  cat  has  the  "power"  of  convict- 
ing the  speaker  of  its  reality.  It  also  affirms  a  conviction 
that,  if  another  will  look,  he  will  likewise  be  convicted.  To 
say  that  "God  is"  is  to  affirm  that  God  has  the  "power"  of 
convicting  man  of  his  reality.  "Descriptive  metaphysics"  is 
the  attempt  to  find  what  criteria  are  involved  in  any  particu- 
lar convictional  situation.21 

III.  A  Linguistic  Radical 

Frederick  Ferre  seems  to  be  the  most  important  of  the 
linguistic  "radicals"  to  attempt  to  meet  the  problem  posed  for 
theological  discourse  by  the  verification  principle.  Ferre  adopts 
a  more  flexible  approach  to  language  theory  than  the  logical 
positivists— an  approach  which  he  calls  functional  analysis,  as  op- 
posed to  "verificational  analysis"  (logical  positivism).  For  func- 
tional analysis  "language  is  a  complex  social  product  with  many 
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legitimate  uses/'22  and  this  fact  means  that  the  theory  of  mean- 
ing is  not  found  in  the  method  of  verification  but  rather  in  the 
language's  uses:  "The  meaning  of  language  .  .  .  is  found  in  its 
use"23  In  applying  this  insight  the  functional  analysts  have  ar- 
rived at  what  they  consider  to  be  a  key  conclusion:  Those  who 
use  the  language  under  study  should  be  allowed  to  express  their 
own  views  as  to  the  function  of  their  speech.  As  Ferre  says, 
"For  an  understanding  of  theological  discourse,  therefore,  the 
principles  of  functional  analysis  require  that  we  listen  to  the  ex- 
planation offered  by  theologians  themselves  concerning  their 
language."24 

Ferre  applies  functional  analysis  to  theological  language 
and  concludes  that  while  there  are  manifold  uses  of  such  speech, 
for  practical  analysis  the  functions  can  be  divided  into  ( 1 )  those 
which  are  "familiar"  and  (2)  those  which  are  "unique."  The 
"familiar"  functions  appear  to  be  four  in  number:  (1)  existen- 
tial,25 (2)  ethical,  (3)  "quasi-factual,"  and  (4)  "attention-direct- 
ing." All  these  functions,  of  course,  can  be  served  by  "language 
outside  the  strictly  theological  context."26  What,  then,  is  the 
unique  function  or  functions  of  theological  discourse?  Ferre 
thinks  there  are  four:  (1)  "worshipful,"  (2)  "convictional,"  (3) 
"commitment,"  and  (4)  "illuminating." 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  last  "unique"  function  that  Ferre 
has  evoked  some  opposition.  In  his  debate  with  Ferre  over  the 
"logic"  of  faith,  Kent  Bendall,  while  agreeing  with  him  that  the 
Christian  theologian  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  theological  dis- 
course refers  to  "metaphysical  fact"  and  that  it  therefore  func- 
tions as  "metaphysical  language,"27  nevertheless  disagreed  pro- 
foundly with  Ferre  on  whether  or  not  the  "conceptual  synthesis" 
offered  by  Christian  metaphysics  adequately  or  successfully 
"illuminated"  reality.  To  Bendall,  the  basic  question  is  the  ques- 
tion "of  the  compatibility  of  Christian  faith  and  the  commitment 
to  try  to  shape  one's  beliefs  by  critical  inquiry."28  Does  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  validate  the  Christian  metaphysic  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  accepted  by  critical  intelligence  as  being 
consistent,  coherent,  applicable,  and  adequate?  Bendalls  answer 
is  that  "no  such  system  of  [theistic]  propositions  has  been  pro- 
vided by  critical  inquiry  with  any  stronger  warrant  than  numer- 
ous contrary  theological  or  metaphysical  positions  which  we 
would  judge  it  unreasonable  and  uncritical  for  an  informed  per- 
son to  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  life."29 

In  attempting  to  defend  the  "illuminating"  function  of  Chris- 
tian metaphysics  ( if  this  were  not  maintained,  then  the  inference 
would  doggedly  follow  that  Christian  discourse  is  purely  emo- 
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tive),  Ferre  reminds  Bendall  that  the  "truth"  of  a  metaphysical 
"conceptual  synthesis"  is  not  to  be  sought  primarily  with  respect 
to  its  literal  correspondence  to  4  reality  as  a  whole"— a  correspond- 
ence that  could  never  be  tested  independently  of  the  system,  in 
any  case— but  rather  with  respect  to  the  systems  success  in  per- 
forming its  own  function.  And  the  criteria  for  such  success  and 
therefore  for  the  truth  of  metaphysical  beliefs  will  be  determined 
by  the  five  major  demands  of  synthesis :  ( 1 )  internal  consistency, 
(2)  coherence,  (3)  applicability  to  experience,  (4)  adequacy  to 
experience  and  to  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  (5)  effectiveness.30 
On  all  five  counts,  Ferre  insists,  the  conceptual  synthesis  of  Chris- 
tian theism  scores  successfully. 

Bendall,  however,  rebuts  by  insisting  that  the  most  important 
criterion  of  the  cognitive  use  of  a  sentence  ("cognition"  being 
understood  as  the  act  or  process  of  knowing  which  includes  both 
awareness  and  judgment)  is  that  "responsibility  is  being  taken 
for  its  logical  consequences."31  And  he  remains  unconvinced 
that  Christianity  takes  such  responsibility  and  that  its  language 
is  therefore  cognitive.32 

It  is  in  Ferre's  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  inescapable  tenta- 
tiveness  of  Christian  metaphysics  arises  out  of  a  functional  theory 
of  meaningfulness  that  Ferre's  basic  linguistic  radicalness  mani- 
fests itself.  A  purpose-oriented  method  of  linguistic  verification 
can  hardly  be  traditional,  for,  in  language  as  in  a  democracy, 
final  authority  rests  with  the  electors'  individual  interests  and 
purposes.  "Similarly,  established  language-forms  guide  thought, 
emotion,  and  even  perception  to  a  considerable  degree;  but  they 
are  open  to  growth  through  the  addition  of  new  concepts,  and  to 
the  transformation  of  ancient  categories  as  new  experiences  and 
preoccupations  force  themselves  on  the  linguistic  community."33 
Thus,  while  functional  analysis  would  assume  that  the  traditional 
terminology  of  the  Christian  faith  had  its  respective  uses  in  the 
past,  it  would  tend  to  de-emphasize  such  terminology  in  favor  of 
the  formulating  of  new  terms  which  are  more  organically  related 
to  modern  culture.  Language  is  viewed  as  an  open-ended  pos- 
sibility, and  whatever  suits  the  purpose  at  hand  is  suitable  in 
theological  discourse.  Ferre  agrees  with  Bendall  that  truth  is 
not  a  rigid  "thing,"  and  while  he  occasionally  talks  about  "the 
funded  insights  of  the  past"  and  about  "certain  fundamental 
images,"  his  more  representative  position  is  described  by  his 
remark  that  "modern  Christians  are  no  more  bound  to  the  philo- 
sophical concepts  and  assumptions  of  the  past  than  are  any  ra- 
tional agents  responsible  for  living  effectively  in  a  changing 
world."34 
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IV.  A  Linguistic  Synthesizer 

The  most  influential  of  the  linguistic  "synthesizers"  seems  to 
be  Dallas  M.  High.  High  finds  the  synthesizing  factor  between 
traditional  content  and  contemporary  language  to  rest  in  the  re- 
sponsible nature  of  personhood.  It  is  his  conviction  that  all  forms 
of  ''believing"  require  the  "backing"  of  persons,  and  that  such 
"backing"  takes  place  in  each  and  every  kind  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  speech.  The  concept  of  "believing"  is  indispensable 
to  all  forms  of  speaking  and  thinking  about  the  world.  By  this 
High  is  suggesting  that  the  "act  of  believing"  is  on  the  same  logi- 
cal ground  with  those  concepts  which  are  the  bedrock  of  the 
function  of  language.  As  he  puts  it,  "No  human  intelligence  or 
speech,  however  original  or  critical,  can  function  outside  the 
conditions  of  judgment,  personal  assent,  and  the  fiduciary  modes 
of  human  confidence  and  life."35  In  short,  language— as  well  as 
what  counts  as  "knowing"— depends  upon  some  sort  of  "believ- 
ing," whatsoever  form  of  believing  a  person  or  persons  ( as  a  cul- 
ture) may  accept.  The  theologian  who  engages  in  belief -talk 
necessarily  engages  himself  in  the  use  of  human  language,  and 
belief-talk  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  "form  of  life"  or  culture.  If 
this  is  true,  then  "it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the  religious  use  of 
language  as  exhibited  in  religious  belief  utterances  is  nonsense."36 
It  is  also  nonsense  to  say  that  the  "language  of  faith"  has  meaning 
only  in  a  particular  circle,  i.e.,  excluded  from  our  ordinary  ways 
of  speaking  and  the  fiduciary  framework. 

The  point  High  is  seeking  to  emphasize  is  that  the  subject 
does  always  come  into  the  linguistic  picture:  "The  verb  'believe1 
can  only  have  an  actor  or  agent  (you  and  I)  as  its  subject."37 
"Believing"  is  not  describing  something  or  some  action;  it  is  doing 
something.  "To  believe"  is  at  least  a  performance  (and  may  be 
a  religious  performance)  which  makes  explicit  the  intentions  of 
the  subject  toward  someone  or  something. 

But  there  is  some  function  more  profound  than  the  performa- 
tive function  in  the  discourse-situation:  there  is  the  function  of 
exercising  responsible  personhood.  This  is  especially  obvious  in 
the  logical  differentations  between  the  phrases  "I  believe"  and 
"He  believes."  The  significant  logical  difference  between  the 
logic  of  first-person  uses  of  "believe"  and  second-person  and 
third-person  uses  of  "believe"  is  vividly  shown  in  the  example  of 
a  baseball  umpire's  use  of  "You're  out!"  and  the  spectator's  use 
of  the  same  sentence.  The  former  is  making  a  "call"  or  a  "de- 
cision," while  the  latter  is  merely  observing,  reporting,  or  remon- 
strating, if  he  thinks  it  was  a  "bum"  call.  The  umpire's  call  cor- 
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responds  to  how  "V  am  involved  in  belief  with  regard  to  de- 
cision; the  spectators  observation  corresponds  to  the  more  im- 
personal nature  of  such  a  proposition  as  "He  believes.,,  The  logi- 
cal entailment  of  the  1"  in  belief -talk  transforms  the  whole  pic- 
ture. As  High  puts  it, 

Believing  is  something  performed,  owned,  and  claimed 
by,  for  someone,  about  and  in  someone  or  something.  My 
believing,  in  the  present  tense,  is  not  up  for  true/false  neu- 
tral inspection  since  "F  am  doing  the  believing  and  the  be- 
liefs are  "mine."38 

What  High  is  concerned  about  is  that  the  concept  of  person- 
hood  not  be  expurgated  from  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
theological  language.  This,  he  feels,  tends  to  be  done  when  one 
mistakenly  construes  the  rationale  of  belief -utterances  with  third- 
person  spectator  statements  as  if  their  rationale  depended  upon 
the  conditions  of  descriptive  truth  or  falsity.  This  is  an  illicit 
mixing  of  concepts  which  do  not  immediately  stand  on  the  same 
logical  ground  with  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  belief-utter- 
ances are  utterances  of  persons,  and  particularly  of  that  person 
designated  by  the  T  who  is  so  self-involved  in  what  is  said. 
High  argues  that  "persons,"  "personal  backing,"  "first  person- 
believing,"  and  "flrst-person-believing-in-first-persons"  have 
everything  to  do  with  "religious  acts  of  believing."39  He  thinks 
this  becomes  especially  apparent  in  two  cases:  (1)  when  I  say 
"I  believe  in  Jones,"  and  (2)  when  I  say  "I  believe  in  God." 
High's  comment  on  the  first  case  is  as  follows: 

Normally,  when  I  say  "I  believe  in  Jones,"  I  am  at  least 
intentionally  placing  some  value  on  Jones  ....  But  there  is 
a  further  point,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  to  be  noted 
about  "believing  in"  a  person  that  distinguishes  such  acts  of 
self -involvement  as  primary  acts  of  believing.  It  is  not  just 
any  sort  of  act  of  valuing,  trusting,  or  "good-for-ness"  I  per- 
form when  "believing  in"  a  person,  unless,  of  course,  I  do  not 
value  or  treat  the  valuing  as  a  relation  between  an  "I"  and  a 
"you"  (as  another  "I,"  privileged  particular).  Rather,  it  in- 
volves that  trust,  reliance,  belief,  or  faith  in  another  "I"  who 
stands  in  contrast  to  "me,"  who  is  indispensable  in  making 
the  identity  of  myself  available  to  me  (as  "I"  do  for  "you") 
and  who  is  indispensable  in  making  it  possible  for  me  to 
speak  of  myself  or  yourself  and  of  things.  "You"  have  an 
almost  intrinsic  value  to  me  that  can  only  become  such  a 
value  if  "I"  intentionally  trust  and  acknowledge  "you"  in  the 
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act  of  "staking  myself  upon,"  "involving  myself  with"  you  as 
a  person  who  is  a  privileged  particular  but  who  is  systemati- 
cally elusive  to  me  even  though  disclosed,  just  as  "T  am  to 
"you."  Such  an  "act  of  self-involvement"  is  essential  to  our 
saying  or  believing  anything  about  the  world  and  our  being 
in  the  world  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  my  identity  and,  hence, 
the  identity  of  anything  else  about  which  I  may  want  to 
speak  requires  trust— "believing-in"  or  "self-involvement"— 
in  someone  "other"  than  I  who  can  be  trustworthy  precisely 
because  this  other  can  say  "I."40 

The  importance  of  "personal  backing"  and  "self-involve- 
ment" also  manifests  itself  in  creedal  statements  about  God  and 
Christ.  "First-person-believing-in-first-persons"  tell  us  something 
about  the  logical  status  of  the  creedal  "tokens"  of  belief.  High 
states  the  second  case  thus: 

There  is  an  analogy,  I  maintain,  to  be  seen  between  my 
''believing-in"  another  person  and  my  ''believing-in"  God, 
Jesus  Christ,  etc.— person-like  concepts.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  both  that  there  is  an  analogy  which  holds  between  the 
first-person  personal  pronoun  "I"  and  the  term  "God,"  for 
example,  and  that  there  is  an  analogy  that  obtains  between 
my  saying  " T  believe  in  'you  (another  T)"  and  " T  believe 
in  'God*  the  father  almighty."  The  first  step  in  making  sense 
of  religious  belief-talk,  and  the  central  claim  of  Christian 
monotheism  is  to  observe  that  the  word  "God"  can  be  quite 
appropriately,  and  indeed,  is  Biblically,  modelled  on  the 
personal  pronoun  "I."  The  Exodus  narrative  speaks  of  Gods 
identification  of  Himself  in  the  following  fashion:  "I  AM 
WHO  I  AM."  .  .  .  Without  personal  concepts  ( or  personal 
language  and  knowledge)  we  could  have  no  concepts  of  God 
—or  any  other  concepts,  for  that  matter.41 

Thus,  I  would  classify  High  as  a  linguistic  synthesizer.  He 
obviously  believes  that  the  organic,  binding  element  in  theologi- 
cal discourse  is  the  self-involvement  of  persons.  Third-person 
statements— statements  having  to  do  with  "belief  that"— sue  pre- 
ceded by  and  founded  on  first-person  statements,  "belief  in."42 
The  theological  language  of  the  past  is  bound  to  the  secular 
language  of  the  present  by  the  enduring  capacity  of  personhood 
—a  personhood  which  both  guarantees  the  "meaningfulness"  of 
past  linguistic  forms  as  well  as  those  of  the  present.  After  all, 
past  linguistic  forms  were  also  founded  on  self -involvement,  and 
this  kind  of  personal  self-involvement  is  still  manifesting  itself 
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today  in  all  forms  of  discourse.  However,  the  question  which 
remains  is,  "Can  personal  trust  and  self-involvement  guarantee 
conceptual  reliability?"  Is  personhood  a  strong  enough  founda- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  a  living  synthesis  between  traditional 
content  and  contemporary  linguistic  forms?  Is  there  not  a  dan- 
ger that  a  language  founded  purely  on  personhood  may  become 
a  subjective  or  solipsistic  language?  How  can  we  know  that 
the  language  of  personhood  accurately  reflects  external  reality? 

V.  Conclusion:  Possible  Future  Direction  of  the  Debate 

Now  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  all-too-brief  sur- 
vey, a  few  conclusions  seem  to  emerge.  First,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  any  of  the  three  traditions— 'linguistic  traditionalism''  "lin- 
guistic radicalism,"  or  "linguistic  synthesis"— have  successfully 
met  the  attack  of  the  verification  principle,  even  in  its  "weak" 
form.  As  far  as  the  "linguistic  traditionalists"  are  concerned,  we 
must  be  quite  candid  and  say  that  the  logical  analyst  couldn't  be 
less  concerned  with  Moreau's  criteria  of  the  "applicability,"  "ade- 
quacy," or  "efficacy"  of  a  theological  word,  phrase,  or  proposi- 
tion (see  Footnote  10).  The  assumption  that  theological  lan- 
guage can  meet  such  criteria  rests  on  the  prior  assumption  that 
this  kind  of  language  can  be  verified  by  common  empirical 
standards  (such  as  coherence  and  non-contradiction)  for  both 
the  man  in  the  world  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  church— which  is 
precisely  the  assumption  that  the  verification  principle  attacks! 
Furthermore,  the  logical  analyst  will  insist  that  none  of  the  "con- 
victional  foundations"  of  various  language  games  ( Hordern's  and 
Ping's  emphasis)  can  transcend  the  convictions  of  the  human 
community  using  the  language  and  that,  therefore,  none  of  these 
convictional  frameworks  can  be  used  as  premises  from  which  we 
can  infer  the  existence  of  a  transcendent  Convictor  who  su- 
premely persuades  man  to  adopt  a  certain  kind  of  language 
game.  The  logical  analyst  knows  that  language  games  are  dif- 
ferent and  that  "at  some  point  the  giving  of  reasons  must  come 
to  an  end,"43  but  he  is  also  convinced  that  some  common  reasons 
can  be  given  for  all  language  games  whatsoever  and  that,  fur- 
thermore, some  of  these  same  "reasons"  apply  to  various  language 
games.  He  holds  that  it  is  not  asking  too  much  for  both  the 
language  of  science  and  the  language  of  theology  to  meet  certain 
similar  criteria  or  "reasons"  for  their  linguistic  models— such  as, 
for  example,  that  it  be  possible  to  give  an  understandable  "para- 
digm case"  and  an  acceptable  "common-sense  connotation"  for 
each  word,  phrase,  and  proposition  in  the  language  game  under 
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consideration— before,  that  is,  such  a  language  game  can  be  con- 
sidered more  than  purely  emotive.  To  do  less  is  simply  to  divide 
our  "vernacular,"  our  common  language,  into  diverse,  mutually 
exclusive  and  warring  camps  which  devastatingly  shatter  dia- 
logue and  erect  a  new  "Tower  of  Babel."  In  effect,  this  is  exactly 
what  happens  when  the  linguistic  traditionalists  insist  that  "the- 
ology and  science  are  two  different  language  games"  and  that 
"the  language  of  faith  cannot  claim  to  be  literally  sensible"  but 
that  "as  nonsense  it  is  meaningful."  What  this  stance  actually 
does  is  not  only  to  leave  the  field  of  meaningfulness  wide  open 
for  the  logical  analyst,  but  it  also  eviscerates  theology  by  a  flank- 
ing attack  on  one  its  crucial  tasks— namely,  by  robbing  Christian 
cosmology  ( the  construction  of  a  unified  world- view  on  Christian 
premises)  of  any  meaningful  dialogue  with  people  other  than 
Christians— thereby  effectively  excluding  these  other  people  and 
their  langauge  from  the  very  cosmology  which  has  as  one  of  its 
prime  tasks  their  inclusionW 

The  "linguistic  radicals"  make  the  converse  error.  They  in- 
clude the  language  spoken  by  the  world's  people  who  are  now 
Christians  and  those  who  are  not  now  Christians,  but  their  lin- 
guistic presuppositions  tend  to  exclude  the  language  of  those 
who  were  Christians.  Admitting  that  those  who  use  a  language 
must  be  allowed  to  offer  their  own  views  as  to  the  function  of 
their  speech,  we  nevertheless  cannot  escape  through  function- 
alism  the  essential  question:  what  is  the  meaning  of  intra-func- 
tional  speech?  Don't  the  scientist  and  the  theologian  use  innum- 
erable words  that  have  essentially  similar  or  univocal  connota- 
tions? Aren't  there  any  bridges  between  various  Unguis  tic  disci- 
plines or  "games"?  If  so,  how  can  these  "bridge-words"  ( i.e.,  like 
"existence"  or  "love")  be  verified?  And,  moreover,  aren't  there 
"bridge-words"  between  present  religious  language  and  past  re- 
ligious language  (i.e.,  kerygma,  "community,"  and  "salvation"), 
and,  if  so,  how  can  they  be  verified?  Does  functional  analysis 
in  its  insistence  that  a  linguistic  system's  meaning  is  to  be  tested 
"by  the  system's  success  in  performing  its  own  function"  ( Ferre's 
basic  point)  involve  us  in  a  sort  of  linguistic  infinite  regress  in 
which  each  system  becomes  supposedly  self -verified  and  in  which 
we  are  driven  further  and  further  back  while  trying  to  find  some 
grounds  for  verification  other  than  each  system  itself?  It  should 
be  noticed  that  assuming  that  religious  language  simply  expresses 
a  blik  or  'life-orientation,"  like  Van  Buren  and  Hutchinson  do, 
merely  compounds  the  problem  of  the  functional  analyst.  How 
can  a  speaker  using  a  solipsistic  language  which  is  supposedly 
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self-verifying  have  any  dialogue  with  another  speaker  using,  in 
turn,  a  language  peculiar  to  him,  if  their  "equivocally-function- 
ing" languages  reflect  not  objective,  external  reality  but  rather 
a  peculiar,  personal  blik  or  life-orientation? 

Does  the  existential  approach  of  Macquarrie,  himself  a  lin- 
guistic radical,  help  to  overcome  this  bifurcation  of  reality 
caused  by  functional  analysis  and  by  the  emphasis  on  bliks? 
Arthur  H.  McGill,  like  Macquarrie,  thinks  that  it  does  and  that 
while  Cartesian  methodology  was  mistaken,  Heidegger  is  cor- 
rect on  this  point.   He  says: 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  a  serious  challenge 
is  being  raised  against  this  subjectivistic  theory  of  language 
[the  theory  of  Descartes].  Words,  according  to  Martin 
Heidegger,  are  not  primarily  the  tools  by  which  men  ex- 
press what  is  already  in  their  heads.  Rather,  they  are  the 
instruments  of  reality  itself,  using  mans  voice  as  its  spokes- 
man. Language  is  not  about  reality,  it  is  reality  in  the  state 
of  unveiledness,  and  in  every  statement  it  is  the  subject 
matter— not  the  subjectivity  of  the  author— which  addresses 
mans  thought.44 

Strangely  enough,  neither  Macquarrie  nor  McGill  seem  to  realize 
that  they  (like  Heidegger!)  are  using  language  in  a  decidedly 
odd  manner  when  they  talk  of  Being-itself  "speaking  to"  or  "dis- 
closing itself  to  man.  "Reality"  cannot  "speak;"  the  "subject 
matter"  cannot  "speak;"  "Being-itself"  cannot  "speak."  On  the 
contrary,  only  a  being  or  a  person  can  "speak,"  as  Descartes  in- 
sisted. The  process-philosophers  employ  language  at  this  point 
in  a  manner  much  more  consistent  with  common  usage  than  do 
the  existentialists;  the  former  philosophers  insist  that  God  is  "a 
being,"  rather  than  "Being-itself." 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  best  hope  for  the  theologian  to 
achieve  a  viable  linguistic  theory— one  that  will  stand  the  acid 
test  of  the  verification  principle— lies  in  the  "linguistic  synthesiz- 
ers." This  is  our  second  conclusion.  The  Christian's  hope  is  a 
"hope  in  God,"  that  is,  it  is  a  living  trust  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
witness  to  the  act  of  God  in  a  person,  an  act  which  supremely 
synthesizes  the  past  and  the  present,  the  tradition  and  the  con- 
temporary culture.  Every  Christian  term  "has  undergone  slight 
transmutation  in  front  of  the  Christ,"  as  Laeuchli  says,  and  there- 
fore we  are  driven  to  search  for  the  context  which  alone  can 
determine  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term."  But  this  "context" 
is  precisely  that  "total  life  orientation"  (Hutchison)  to  person- 
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hood  (High)— specifically,  to  the  personhood  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. The  critical  function  which  rational  theological  language 
performs  for  emotional  religious  language  is  precisely  this  func- 
tion of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  language  game  being 
used  is  adequately  mediating  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
the  contemporary  person.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  responsible 
person;  therefore,  he  spoke  responsibly  (i.e.,  intelligibly)  to 
other  persons.  And  if  He  speaks  today  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  from  one  responsible  person  to  another.  If 
all  forms  of  speaking  and  Relieving  in"  require  the  "backing" 
of  persons,  how  much  more  so  is  this  true  of  theological  lan- 
guage oriented  to  a  person,  namely,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

But  if  it  is  "non-sense"  to  exclude  the  "I"  and  the  "thou" 
from  our  language  games— that  is,  if  High  is  correct  in  assuming 
that  "an  'act  of  self-involvement,  is  essential  to  our  saying  or 
believing  anything  about  the  world  and  our  being  in  the  world," 
it  is  also  "non-sense"  to  assume  that  such  a  linguistic  theory  will 
successfully  enable  theology  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  verification 
principle  without  an  incorporation  of  an  authentic  element  of 
"hope."  The  Christian  theologian  deludes  himself  if  he  thinks 
that  theological  verification  can  be  a  "thing  seen"  rather  than 
a  "thing  hoped  for." 

The  necessity  of  an  "element  of  hope"  for  verificational  the- 
ology is  what  Robert  Jenson  is  talking  about  when  he  discusses 
the  fact  that  all  language  games  are  really  proposals,  that  is, 
they  express  a  hope  that  this  particular  "game"  and  its  corre- 
sponding "set  of  rules"  will  be  adopted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
terminology  involved  will  function  successfully.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  famous  Kantian  observation  that  "  'Exists'  should  be 
used  only  of  descriptions."  We  ask:  Who  says  this  expression  is 
to  be  used  only  in  this  way?  If  the  philosopher  is  unwilling  to 
answer,  "Reason  says  so"  or  "God  says  so,"  it  seems  he  must 
answer  that  "I  (the  analyzing  philosopher)  say  so."  But  then 
the  assertions  authority  is  diluted,  and  the  assertion  can  there- 
fore only  be  a  proposal,  a  proposal  for  a  set  of  rules  for  the  use 
of  the  expression.  In  addition,  these  proposed  rules  stipulate  a 
function  or  usage  in  some  way  different  from  the  one  actually 
current;  if  not,  then  no  clarification  would  result  from  adopting 
them.   But  why  make  such  proposals?  Jenson  answers: 

Obviously  the  proposed  rule  or  rules  must  be  intended 
as  an  improvement  over  those  empirically  found  to  be  in  use. 
Moreover,  the  proposed  improvements  of  language  are  not 
in  these  cases  trivialities  of  vocabulary;  they  are  alterations 
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of  the  logic,  that  is,  of  the  structure,  of  the  language.  And  tc 
make  such  an  alteration  is  no  small  matter  for  the  one  who 
does  it.  For  the  structure  of  our  language  is  the  structure  of 
our  apprehension  in  reality;  and  to  propose  an  amendment  of 
logic  is  to  say  in  effect:  "Come,  let  us  look  at  the  world  dif- 
ferently than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do."45 

This  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  the  epistemological 
situation  that  Ferre  hoped  for— "a  combination  of  intellectual 
tentativeness  with  committed  life"*6— essentially  entails  a  "the- 
ology of  hope."47  Every  philosophical  analysis  of  a  body  of  lan- 
guage entails  some  "theology"  of  hope;  "every  philosophical 
analysis  of  a  body  of  language  is  in  fact  a  proposal."48  Every 
new  language  game— whether  it  be  that  of  the  Thomist,  the  ex- 
istentialist, or  the  historical  positivist— at  some  point  contradicts 
our  old  language  games  and  our  traditional  ways  of  thinking 
about  the  cosmic  reality  reflected  by  the  language.  God-talk, 
therefore,  is  thus  a  proposal  which  is  either  eschatologically  veri- 
fied with  reference  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  which  in  cases  where 
it  finds  no  linguistic  entailments  in  the  story  of  Jesus's  words, 
deeds,  and  person,  remains  "silent."49  Jenson,  then,  like  Jurgen 
Moltmann,  is  convinced  that  theological  statements  are  "exerci- 
trve"  and  "assertive"  at  once;  they  posit  the  future,  and  they  do 
so  as  statements  of  alleged  fact.  They  are  both  value  judgments 
and  assertions— that  is  to  say,  they  are  eschatological.  This  means 
that  Christian  theological  statements  about  "God"  must  be,  at 
least  implicitly,  informative  statements  about  the  man  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  what  He  has  done  and  will  do.  But  Christian 
"eschatological"  language  can  be  prevented  from  becoming 
"mythological"  language  if  it  is  tested  by  two  functional  criteria, 
according  to  Jenson: 

First,  it  must  correctly  narrate  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  is,  if  interpreted  simply  as  a  statement  about  this  man, 
it  must  be  correct  in  the  ordinary  way  of  statements  about 
figures  of  history.  Thus,  "God  is  loving"  is  correct  simply 
as  "Jesus  gave  himself  up." 

.  .  .  Second,  a  theological  assertion  must  tell  the  story  of 
Christ  as  the  conclusion  of  the  actual  lives  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  If  no  one  can  recognize  himself  in  what  is 
said,  the  statement  fails.50 

But  all  this  is  simply  to  say  that  the  only  way  Christian  the- 
ological language  can  hope  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  verification 
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principle  is  to  affirm  the  hope  that  "Christ  is  risen/'  i.e.,  to  affirm 
the  cruciality  of  His  existence  for  mine.  The  hope  that  "He  is 
risen"  contradicts  the  attempt  to  absorb  theological  language 
totally  into  the  language  of  the  contemporary  world;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  affirms  the  language  of  the  contemporary  world  by 
insisting  that  theological  utterances  are  to  be  tested  "by  what 
they  do  to  us  and  for  us  in  our  existence."51  As  Moltmann  puts 
it,  "An  understanding  of  God  can  therefore  be  acquired  only  in 
the  correlation  between  understanding  of  self  and  understanding 
of  the  world,  between  understanding  of  history  and  of  liistori- 
cality  "52 

At  the  outset  of  this  essay  I  affirmed  my  conviction  that  the 
"problem"  of  Christian  theological  language  as  viewed  by  con- 
temporary American  theology  was  two-fold— to  find  a  language 
that  can  convey  the  traditional  content  of  the  kerygma  to  con- 
temporary, and  to  find  a  language  that  can  convey  such  meaning- 
fulness  through  contemporary  linguistic  connotations.  In  other 
words,  the  problem  was  dialogically  to  throw  the  "ball,"  the 
traditional  content  of  the  Christian  past,  to  the  "receiver,"  the 
responsible  modern  person.  Jenson  believes  that  the  "theology 
of  hope"  does  just  this;  he  believes  that  it  synthesizes  past  and 
present  in  an  effectively  communicative  way.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  hope  that  Jesus  is  risen  is  the  verificational  focus  of  the 
language  game  proposed  by  the  Christian  theologian.  The 
Christ-event  is  the  union  of  what  is  available  to  us  as  the  past 
with  what  we  are  called  to  as  the  future;  it  is  the  union  of  past 
and  future  in  which  we  can  live  for  something  now: 

"He  is  risen"  is  the  point  where  narration  becomes  gift 
and  demand,  the  point  where  it  becomes  narration  of  the 
fulfilment  of  my  story.  "He  is  risen"  is  the  union  of  narra- 
tive and  proclamation,  of  tradition  and  kerygma.  With  this 
word  the  Gospel  proclaims  the  identity  of  the  Jesus  whose 
story  can  be  told  as  historical  narrative  and  the  One  who 
will  come  as  final  judge.  "He  is  risen"  posits  a  union  of 
present  and  future,  of  what  is  and  the  meaning  of  what  is, 
of  fact  and  value.  To  affirm  statements  in  a  language  in 
which  utterances  about  Jesus  function  as  both  performative 
of  the  final  meaning  of  life  and  as  factual  narrative  is  to  as- 
sert that  Jesus  is  risen.  ...  If  we  believe  theological  utter- 
ances are  eschatological,  the  hidden  logical  hinge  of  every 
one  of  them  is,  therefore,  "He  is  risen."53 

I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  Jenson  is  right!! 
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J.  Bronstein,  Yervant  H.  Krikorian,  and  Philip  P.  Wiener,  eds.,  Basic  Prob- 
lems in  Philosophy,  3rd.  ed.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1964),  pp.  645-657;  Samuel  Enoch  Stumpf,  Socrates  to  Sartre  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1966),  pp.  437-452:  Frederick  Ferre, 
Language,  Logic  and  God  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1961),  pp.  llf. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  space  requirements  allotted  for  this  essay 
necessitate  me  to  limit  my  analysis  to  certain  selected  treatments  by  American 
theologians  of  the  problem  of  theological  language  which  have  reached 
book  form  and  which  have  been  published  since  1961. 

'Which  is  the  way  Ayer  takes  the  word.  See  A.  J.  Ayer,  Language, 
Truth  and  Logic,  2nd.  ed.  (London:  Victor  Gollancz,  1946),  and  also 
E.  L.  Mascall,  Words  and  Images  (New  York:  The  Roland  Press,  1957), 
pp.  1-14,  who  criticizes  such  narrow  usage. 

3See  Rudolph  Carnap,  "The  Elimination  of  Metaphysics  Through  Logical 
Analysis  of  Language,"  Logical  Positivism,  pp.  60-82.  Ayer  says  the  same 
thing.  ".  .  .  Whereas  the  sentence  'There  exists  here  a  yellow-coloured  ma- 
terial thing'  expresses  a  genuine  synthetic  proposition  which  could  be 
empirically  verified,  the  sentence  'There  exists  a  transcendent  God'  has,  as 
we  have  seen,  no  literal  significance."  A.  J.  Ayer,  Language,  Truth  and 
Logic,  pp.  114-120.  C.  I.  Lewis  insists  that  this  standpoint  catches  the 
Logical  Positivists  in  the  "ego-centric  predicament"  and  in  the  "now- 
predicament."  See  C.  I.  Lewis,  "Experience  and  Meaning,"  The  Philosophical 
Review,  XLIII  (1934),  available  in  Bronstein,  Krikorian,  and  Wiener,  pp. 
351-366. 

4John  Wisdom,  Language  and  Logic  (London:  Blackwell,  1951), 
p.  193  (see  also  pp.  192,  194). 

5Ibid.,  p.  192  (underlining  added). 

eAntony  Flew,  R.  M.  Hare,  Basil  Mitchell  and  I.  M.  Crombie,  "Theology 
and  Falsification,"  New  Essays  in  Philosophical  Theology,  ed.  Antony  Flew 
and  Alasdair  Maclntyrej  London:  SCM  Press,  Ltd.,  1955),  pp.  96-130. 

7See  my  article,  "Beware  the  Antithesis!,"  The  Christian  Century, 
LXXXIII  (March  9,  1966),  303-304. 

"William  Hordern,  Speaking  of  God  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1964),  pp.  71-75,  says  that  there  are  but  four  ways  that 
Christian  theology  might  respond  to  logical  analysis,  and  that  the  fourth 
is  the  best  response:  (1)  to  ignore  analytical  philosophy  in  all  of  its  forms; 
(2)  to  admit  that  theological  statements  are  not  cognitive,  but  to  insist 
that  they  are  vital  for  life  because  of  their  emotional,  motivational,  or  other 
qualities;  (3)  to  claim  that  theological  statements  are  meaningful  because 
a  rational  examination  of  the  universe  can  verify  them;  and  (4)  to  witness 
to  Christian  convictional  premises  and  thereby  speak  of  conversion,  not  of 
proof. 

°lbid.,  p.  83. 

10In  his  own  attempt  to  meet  the  impact  of  the  verification  principle 
on  theological  discourse,  Jules  L.  Moreau  initially  takes  a  different  position 
than  Hordern,  but  ultimately  comes  around  to  a  theory  actually  close  to  the 
latter's.  In  his  essay,  "Theology  and  Language,"  in  America  and  the  Future 
of  Theology,  ed.  William  A.  Beardslee  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  1967),  pp.  52-75,  Moreau  acknowledges  that  the  verification  principle 
has  raised  a  real  question  for  theology,  namely,  "What  is  being  believed 
in  religion,  and  what  is  its  relation  to  fact?"  And  in  his  book,  Language 
and  Religious  Language  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1961), 
p.  191,  Moreau  is  quick  to  admit  that  some  Christian  theological  discourse 
appears  to  be  "meaningless"  because  it  has  been  eviscerated  of  so  much 
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of  its  original  connotation  through  translation.  Like  Harnack,  Moreau 
thinks  that  Greek  classicalism  has  intruded  into  the  translation  of  the 
kerygma  and  that  it  must  be  dispensed  with,  since  "we  cannot  take  as 
normative  the  thirteenth,  the  ninth,  the  fifth,  or  even  the  third  century." 

In  expelling  classicalism  from  theology,  Moreau  would  avoid  talking 
such  a  route  as  Ian  T.  Ramsey  takes  in  his  book,  Religious  Language  ( New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1957),  pp.  41,  55-102,  that  is,  by  simply 
accepting  the  divisions  of  all  language  into  scientific  language  (the  more 
restrictive  language  of  logic)  and  religious  language  (the  broader  language 
of  commitment  and  faith).  Rather,  the  right  path  for  Christian  theology 
to  take,  according  to  Moreau,  is  to  broaden  the  meaning  of  the  term  "cogni- 
tive" by  the  application  of  three  tentative  logical  criteria  to  any  theological 
statement,  namely,  the  criteria  of  (1)  applicability,  (2)  adequacy,  and 
( 3 )  efficacy  ( "Theology  and  Language,"  pp.  52-75 ) . 

Of  course,  these  three  criteria  immediately  raise  the  questions  of  "apt" 
for  whom?  "Adequate"  for  whom?  "Efficacious"  for  whom?  And  here 
Moreau's  linguistic  traditionalism  manifests  itself.  According  to  him, 
theological  language  "...  is  always  a  function  of  two  factors:  (1)  the 
semantic  structure  of  the  church's  religious  affirmation  as  it  is  most  respon- 
sibly understood  and  (2)  the  semantic  structure  of  the  world  addressed  by 
the  church"  ( Language  and  Religious  Language,  p.  185 ) .  The  theologian's 
language  in  this  way  reflects  the  bipolar  view  of  church  for  whom  he  speaks 
and  the  world  to  whom  he  speaks.  But  notice  something  crucial  here:  one 
of  these  poles  does  not  change  (the  church's  message),  and  this  pole  is 
anterior  to  and  crucial  for  the  other  pole  (the  receiving  world.)  The 
history  of  the  translation  effort  must  be  "reenacted"  in  each  generation 
so  that  "the  message  of  the  gospel  may  impinge  upon  the  culture  as  kerygma 
and  enter  into  the  culture  as  systematic  theology,"  but  there  is  after  all 
a  "normative  stratum"  for  this  task  (Ibid.,  p.  151).  I  have  analyzed  what 
happens  when  Moreau's  three  criteria  are  applied  to  a  traditional  definition 
of  God's  nature,  namely,  to  Thomas's  definition  of  God  as  "pure  act,"  in  my 
article,  "Can  Thomas's  Definition  of  God  Stand  the  Test  of  Logical 
Analysis?"  Divus  Thomas,  LXX  (1967),  125-130. 

Moreau's  linguistic  traditionalism  is  obvious  in  his  emphasis  on  verifi- 
cational  efficacy,  applicability,  and  adequacy,  as  it  is  for  the  church,  not  for 
the  logical  positivist,  that  these  criteria  can  prove  ^  meaningful.  They  are 
obviously  criteria  that  have  to  do  with  the  church's  rendering  of  what  it 
considers  to  be  its  normative  message,  not  criteria  that  could  prove  the 
validity  of  theological  propositions  outside  the  context  of  Christian  experience. 
And  that  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  these  criteria  are  inescapably 
tied  on  to  the  message  of  the  Bible  as  'normative"  for  Christian  experience. 
Moreau  sums  it  up  this  way:  "In  one  sense,  of  course,  the  pole,  which  is 
created  by  the  religious  language  of  the  church  and  to  which  our  theological 
language  must  be  anchored,  remains  unalterable.  Our  view  of  this  pole 
may  and  does  change,  however,  by  virtue  of  a  deepening  and  broadening 
apprehension  of  the  semantic  structure  of  the  religious  language.  The 
Bible  unites  the  church  with  its  own  past,  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
characterizing  the  Bible  as  normative  for  Christian  faith"  (Ibid.,  p.  182). 

nHordern,  Speaking  of  God,  pp.  83-84. 

^See  Willem  Zuurdeeg,  An  Analytical  Philosophy  of  Religion  (New 
York:  The  Abingdon  Press,  1958),  pp.  14f.,  and  especially  the  whole  of 
Chapters  One  and  Two,  pp.  23-95. 

13Hordern,  Speaking  of  God,  p.  68. 

14Ibid. 

"Ibid.,  p.  90. 
"Ibid.,  p.  153. 
17Ibid.,  p.  174. 

18Hordern  adds  elsewhere:  ".  .  .  To  verify  a  theological  statement,  the 
Church  can  do  no  more  than  introduce  a  man  to  God  in  the  faith  that 
God  can  verify  himself  in  the  relationship  that  will  then  be  formed.  As 
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convictional  language  theology  has  to  have  confidence  that  its  convictor  has 
the  power  to  convict."  See  Ibid.,  p.  176. 

10Ibid.,  p.  172. 

20Ibid.,  p.  197. 

21Ibid.,  p.  196;  see  also  p.  200.  Charles  J.  Ping,  in  his  book,  Meaningful 
Nonsense  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1966),  p.  95<  takes  a  very 
similar  position  to  Hordern's  and  Moreau's,  and  declares  that  "although  the 
language  of  faith  cannot  claim  to  be  literally  sensible,  as  nonsense  it  is  mean- 
ingful." Nonsensical  language— contrary,  he  feels,  to  the  assumptions  of  the 
logical  analyst— are  not  always  meaningless.  After  all,  meaningful  state- 
ments for  existing  individuals  frequently  are  nonsensical.  When  a  husband 
says,  "My  wife  loves  me"  he  is  talking  "non-sense,"  not  because  it  is  untrue, 
but  because  what  he  is  saying  is  so  utterly  different  from  the  obviously 
sensible  statement,  "My  wife  cooks  our  food,  cleans  our  house,  and  cares 
for  our  children."  Ping  infers  from  this  paradigm  that  Christian  language 
is  indeed  non-sense  in  that  it  points  ( 1 )  to  the  "factually  nonverifiable"  and 
(2)  to  the  "illogical  by  standard  correct  employment."  (Ibid.,  p.  42).  But 
far  from  such  an  admission  being  a  dead  end,  it  actually  promotes  a  need- 
ful "embracing"  of  the  real  locus  of  meaning  for  Christian  language— 
namely,  an  embracing  of  the  Christian's  encounter  of  and  communion  with 
a  "Convictor:"  "What  sets  the  language  of  the  Christian  apart  is  his 
communion  with  Christ  .  .  .  What  is  meant  by  the  words  'Jesus  is  Lord' 
is  the  fact  of  this  convictor  present  in  life.  Neither  an  objective  nor  a 
sensible  fact,  this  is  nonetheless  the  fact  of  a  life  conviction"  (Ibid.,  p.  55). 
Ping  says  elsewhere  that  theological  content  "is  derived  not  from  observable 
fact,  but  from  a  communion,  a  meeting,"  and  also  that  "religious  language 
bears  witness  to  an  encounter,  a  making  known,  which  takes  form  in  words" 
(Ibid.,  pp.  91,  117). 

The  fact  that  conviction  and  commitment  are  founded  on  the  "Word 
made  flesh"  means  that  Christian  language  does,  indeed,  have  a  form 
of  verification.  Linguistic  verification,  Ping  suggests,  is  of  more  than  one 
kind;  the  establishment  of  truth  or  accuracy—  which  is  the  meaning  of 
"verification"— can  take  place  in  other  ways  than  by  simply  experimental 
observation  of  sensible  data.  Ping  holds  the  logical  positivists  to  be  right 
in  their  insistence  on  the  tie  between  verification  and  meaning,  but  to  be 
wrong  in  their  assumption  that  all  verification  has  to  be  founded  on  sense- 
experience.  Ping  insists,  like  Moreau,  that  the  concept  of  verification  should 
be  greatly  broadened:  "The  description  of  the  language  of  faith  in  terms 
of  the  experience  of  a  lived  reality  or  encounter  provides  an  estimate  of 
the  possibility  of  verification  for  this  language.  For  the  language  of  objective 
fact,  the  appeal  is  to  sensible  experience,  whereas  for  the  language  of  faith, 
verification  occurs  in  the  determination  of  life  ....  This  is  an  experiental 
as  opposed  to  an  experimental  verification"  ( Ibid.,  p.  135 ) . 

^Ferre,  Language,  Logic  and  God,  p.  61.  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  in 
Philosophical  Investigations,  trans.  G.  E.  M.  Anscombe  (Oxford;  Basil 
Blackwell,  1953),  pp.  lle-12e,  says  that  in  any  adequate  analysis  of 
language  there  is  found  to  be  a  "multiplicity  of  the  tools  in  language  and 
of  the  ways  they  are  used." 

^Ferre,  Language,  Logic  and  God,  p.  62. 

^Ibid.,  p.  66. 

^John  Macquarrie,  in  his  book,  God-Talk  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  1967),  p.  78,  holds  that  essential  to  a  complete  discourse-situation 
are  (1)  expression,  (2)  representation,  and  (3)  communication,  but  that 
"underlying  this  highly  complex  relationship  and  making  it  possible  there 
would  seem  to  be  two  basic  characteristics  of  human  existence,  or  perhaps 
only  one:  its  fundamental  openness,  which  shows  itself  as  an  openness  to 
its  own  being-in-the-world,  and  as  an  openness  to  other  centres  of  existence 
in  the  same  world."  Of  course,  Macquarrie  is  here  following  the  suggestions 
of  Martin  Heidegger,  who  insists  in  his  later  writings  that  a  primordial 
relationship  is  involved  in  the  discourse-situaton.  Heidegger  says  in  Being 
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and  Time,  trans.  John  Macquarrie  and  Edward  Robinson  (London:  SCM 
Press,  Ltd.,  1962),  p.  205,  that  "in  discourse,  Being  with  [Mitsein]  becomes 
explicitly  shared;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  already,  but  it  is  unshared  as  something 
that  has  not  been  taken  hold  of  and  appropriated."  Thus,  through 
theological  language  Being-itself,  ordinarily  hidden,  partially  shows  itself 
as  the  matter  about  which  something  is  said.  This  "manifestation"  occurs 
to  persons  who  are  themselves  existent  beings  with  relations  not  only  to  each 
other  but  to  Being-itself.  Indeed,  their  beings  arise  out  of  Being-itself.  As 
Macquarrie  puts  it,  "Man  can  speak  only  when  he  has  been  addressed;  .  .  . 
his  language  is  the  home  of  Being;  .  .  .  man  himself  is  the  particular  being 
where  the  unveiling  and  the  naming  of  Being  takes  place"  (God-Talk,  p.  163). 
We  are  reminded  here  that  in  Heidegger's  later  works  Being  and  language 
are  almost  identified  and  that  this  particular  philosopher's  recurrent  refrain 
became  "Das  Wesen  der  Sprache— :  Die  sprache  des  Wesens,"  or,  "The 
essence  of  language  is  the  language  of  essence."  See  Martin  Heidegger, 
Unterwegs  zur  Sprache,  "Das  Wesen  der  Sprache,"  "Das  Wesen  der 
Sprache,"  Dritte,  unveranderte  Auflage  (Tubingen:  Verlag  Gunther  Naske 
Pfullingen,  1959),  p.  176.  See  indeed,  this  entire  significant  essay,  pp.  159- 
216.  Thus,  the  essence  of  language  is  Being's  self-expression  in  language, 
which  means  that  language  is  a  revelatory  gift. 

Because  he  feels  that  the  discourse-situation  opens  up  our  being  to  the 
whole  of  reality  (i.e.,  to  Being-itself),  Macquarrie  would  disagree  with 
Van  Buren  that  the  way  to  make  theological  language  verifiable  is  to  discard 
the  term  "God"  and  all  its  connotations.  Macquarrie,  to  the  contrary,  insists 
that  the  term  "  'God'  is  the  religious  name  for  Being  as  experienced  in  a  faith- 
awakening  revelation."  (Ibid.,  p.  100).  God-talk,  then,  according  to  Mac- 
quarrie, is  always  an  existential  clarification  of  Being.  To  say  that  "God 
is  light"  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  "openness  is  constitutive  for  Being" 
(Ibid.,  p.  209),  and  this  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that  whatever  light 
is  shed  on  reality  through  theological  discourse  can  be  shed  only  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "God"— contra  Van  Buren.  Theological  discourse  thus 
depends  on  a  type  of  "passive"  thinking  in  which  we  hold  ourselves  open 
and  in  which  Being  discloses  itself  to  us,  so  that  our  theological  language 
reveals  that  "...  Being  [is]  thinking  ^and  speaking  in  us,  rather  than  that 
we  are  thinking  and  speaking  of  Being"  ( Ibid.,  p.  247 ) . 

Because  of  this  fact  of  self-disclosure,  the  term  "God"  is  not  only 
essential  but  also  supplies  the  clue  for  understanding  the  significations  of  the 
other  items  in  the  theological  vocabulary.  Macquarrie  explains  how  this 
is  so  in  a  passage  crucial  to  his  argumentation:  "The  Being  encountered 
is  not  an  object  of  which  we  can  talk  in  a  disinterested  way,  but  the  Being 
in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  So  too,  religious  discourse 
is  always  of  God  in  his  relation  to  us.  When  we  talk  of  God,  we  talk  at 
the  same  time  of  ourselves.  The  word  "God"  does  not  just  signify  Being, 
but  also  implies  an  evaluation  of  Being,  a  commitment  to  Being  as  Holy 
Being,  Being  that  is  gracious  and  judging  .  .  .  God  is  both  Being  itself 
and  ultimate  concern.  The  complex  signification  of  the  word  'God'  is  what 
we  might  expect,  when  we  recall  that  the  language  in  which  this  is  the 
keyword  arises  from  'total  existence,'  from  the  whole  being  of  man  in  his 
world;  thus  discourse  about  God  (God-talk,  theology)  moves  in  the  sphere  of 
total  existence,  alike  in  its  expressing,  representing  and  communicating" 
(Ibid.,  p.  101). 

Despite  this  basic  disagreement  with  Van  Buren  over  the  necessity  or 
non-necessity  of  the  term  "God,"  I  would  also  classify  Macquarrie  as  a 
linguistic  radical  in  the  final  analysis.  The  only  factors  that  could  guarantee 
linguistic  consistency  and  the  preservation  of  traditional  theological  content 
are  (1)  that  Being-itself  remains  in  some  sense  eternally  the  same,  and 
(2)  that  Christ  was  the  supreme  example  of  a  being's  "letting-be"  of  Being 
Itself.  But  these  two  factors  working  for  the  maintenance  of  valuable 
past  linguistic  forms  in  Macquarrie's  existentialistic  system  seem  to  be 
offset  by  the  affective  moods  of  anxiety  (Angst)  which  are  the  womb  of 
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man's  questions  to  Being.  The  "shock"  through  which  man  must  pass— the 
shock  of  "being-unto-death"— is  too  much  for  traditional  religious  language 
to  contain;  the  result  is  that  theological  talk  emerges  clothed  totally  in  the 
linguistic  structures  of  the  contemporary  world  and  bearing  little  kinship 
with  the  past.  Faith,  traditionally  defined  as  "living  trust,"  becomes 
redefined  as  "the  courage  to  be,"  and  "God,"  traditionally  defined  as  "Holy 
Father,"  becomes  redefined  as  "Holy  Being."  This  is  surely  linguistic 
radicalism  with  a  capital  R.H 

2,,Ferre,  Language,  Logic  and  God,  pp.  122-123,  134. 

'■"Ibid.,  p.  163. 

^Kent  Bendall  and  Frederick  Ferre,  Exploring  the  Logic  of  Faith  ( New 
York:  Association  Press,  1962),  p.  17. 
"Ibid.,  p.  26. 

wlbid.,  p.  74.  Like  Ferre,  Frank  B.  Dilley  has  investigated  the  necessity 
for  theology  to  be  metaphysical,  and,  like  him,  has  concluded  that  Christian 
theology  can  successfully  meet  the  necessary  logical  criteria  for  meaningful- 
ness.  See  Dilley's  book,  Metaphysics  and  Religious  Language  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1964),  pp.  38-54. 

Z1lbid.,  pp.  117-118. 

32It  is  perhaps  because  of  the  traditional  logical  connotations  of  the 
term  "God"  that  Paul  Van  Buren,  another  linguistic  radical,  would  com- 
pletely do  away  with  the  term.  Van  Buren  seems  to  think  that  the  best 
way  to  make  Christian  language  meaningful  to  modern  "secular"  man  is 
via  the  process  of  reduction  rather  than  expansion— specifically,  by  discarding 
altogether  the  use  of  the  word  "God."  In  his  book,  The  Secular  Meaning 
of  the  Gospel  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1963),  pp.  100,  103, 
145,  and  191,  he  insists  that  "a  straightforward  use  of  the  word  'God'  must 
be  abandoned,"  that  "the  word  'God'  is  dead,"  that  the  word  "God" 
"equivocates  and  misleads,"  and  finally  that  "today  we  no  longer  know  how 
to  use  the  word  at  all."  Once  the  word  "God"  is  lopped  off  from  the  theo- 
logical vocabulary— along  with  any  other  "archaic"  word— man  is  freed  to 
orient  his  life  around  a  historical  perspective  drawn  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
In  answer  to  his  own  question,  '  How  can  the  Christian  who  is  himself  a 
secular  man  understand  his  faith  in  a  secular  way?"  {Ibid.,  p.  2),  Van 
Buren  says  that  "a  Christian  who  is  himself  a  secular  man  may  understand 
the  Gospel  in  a  secular  way  to  seeing  it  as  an  expression  of  a  historical 
perspective"  (bid.,  p.  193). 

In  other  words,  Van  Buren  recommends  a  theory  of  theological 
language  which  is  much  like  R.  M.  Hare's  theory  of  bliks,  as  expressed  in 
Hare's  essay,  "Theology  and  Falsification,"  New  Essays  in  Philosophical 
Theology,  p.  101,  where  Hare  says:  "Our  whole  commerce  with  the  world 
depends  upon  our  blik  about  the  world;  and  .  .  .  differences  between  bliks 
about  the  world  cannot  be  settled  by  observation  of  what  happens  in  the 
world."  In  a  similar  manner,  Van  Buren  sees  statements  of  faith  as  "state- 
ments which  express,  describe,  or  commend  a  particular  way  of  seeing  the 
world,  other  men,  and  oneself,  and  the  way  of  life  appropriate  to  such 
a  perspective"  (Paul  Van  Buren,  The  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel, 
p.  156).  Of  course,  the  norm  for  this  perspective  is  "the  series  of  events  to 
which  the  New  Testament  documents  testify,  centering  in  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth"  ( Ibid. ) .  Thus,  questions  about  "God" 
will  receive  their  only  useful  answer  in  the  form  of  the  history  of  Jesus; 
all  that  Van  Buren  will  say  about  Paul's  insistence  that  "in  Christ  God 
was  reconciling  the  world  to  himself'  (II  Cor.  5:19)  is  the  following:  "He 
who  asserts  that  the  history  of  Jesus  was  a  normative  history  of  reconciliation 
means  that  he  is  committed  to  the  sort  of  reconciliation  revealed  in  that 
history.  Reconciliation,  for  the  Christian,  will  always  have  something  to 
do  with  the  freedom  for  which  Christ  has  set  men  free,  with  being  free 
for  one's  neighbor"  ( Ibid.,  p.  149 ) . 

33Ferre,  Language,  Logic  and  God,  p.  158. 

34Bendall  and  Ferre,  Exploring  the  Logic  of  Faith,  p.  216. 
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^Dallas  M.  High,  Language,  Persons,  and  Belief  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1967),  p.  140. 
36Ibid.,  p.  145. 
37Ibid.,  p.  150. 
^Ibid.,  p.  160. 

39This  emphasis  on  action  as  the  basis  of  theological  discourse  was 
first  made  by  Samuel  Laeuchli,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  linguistic 
synthesizers  to  appear  on  the  contemporary  American  scene.  In  his  book, 
The  Language  of  Faith  (New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1962),  p.  231, 
Laeuchli  points  out  that  the  "act  of  God"  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Christian 
theological  language  reaches  its  climax  when  God  comes  to  man  in  His  Son; 
the  Incarnation  proves  that  theological  language  is  essentially  relational— 
"Jesus  never  gives  metaphysical  statements  about  the  nature  of  God  and 
the  essence  of  man;  but  rather,  he  always  put  man  in  front  of  a  divine  act" 
(Ibid.).  Above  all,  New  Testament  language  intends  to  "verbalize"  the 
redemptive  act  of  God  in  Christ;  this  means  that  all  connotations  of  Christian 
theological  words  are  focussed  upon  Christ,  whether  the  terms  be  Aramaic, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  or  what  have  you:  "Every  term  .  .  .  has  undergone  some 
slight  transmutation  in  front  of  the  Christ,  and  therefore  we  are  driven  to 
search  for  the  context  which  alone  can  determine  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  term.  The  newness  may  be  almost  invisible  or  it  may  be  significant— 
but  the  newness  is  there.  Christian  language  is  speech  about  Christ  and 
speech  in  Christ"  ( Ibid.,  p.  233 ) . 

Now  the  point  which  Laeuchli  wishes  to  emphasize  is  that  "all  speech 
is  language  in  front  of  the  Holy  God  who  comes  to  man  in  order  to  act" 
(Ibid.,  p.  246),  and  that  man  cannot  himself  duplicate  or  repeat  this  act. 
While  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  ".  .  .  is  man's  word  about  God's 
act  in  Christ,  a  human  word  which  God  accepts  and  through  which  he 
reaches  the  world"  (Ibid.,  p.  234),  yet  ".  .  .  speech  about  the  Christ  is 
not  the  Christ  himself  (Ibid.,  p.  233).  The  obvious  inference  for  linguistic 
theory  is  that  in  the  final  analysis  "meaningfulness"  for  the  word  about 
Christ  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  indwelling  or  living  Christ.  In 
other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  synthesizing  bond  between  our  words 
about  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  word  in  Christ— as  Laeuchli  says: 
"Every  time  the  meaning  of  Christ  is  rediscovered,  a  new  language  is 
born  out  of  the  clash  of  two  worlds,  the  gospel  and  the  present;  every  time 
this  birth  takes  place,  the  church  must  wait  for  the  judgment  concerning 
this  new  language.  Here  lies  a  final  double  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
the  speech  of  our  faith.  We  wait  for  the  Spirit  to  challenge  us  to  creativity, 
and  we  wait  for  the  Spirit  to  point  toward  the  failure"  ( Ibid.,  p.  247 ) . 

40High,  Language,  Persons,  and  Belief,  pp.  168-169. 

nIbid.,  pp.  179-180. 

42John  A.  Hutchison  approaches  the  distinction  between  emotive  "belief 
in"  statements  and  rational  "belief-that"  statements  in  his  book,  Language 
and  Faith  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1963),  pp.  13,  113,  107, 
122,  by  assuming  that  the  first  convey  a  basic  commitment  to  a  "total  life 
orientation"  which  is  critically  analyzed,  judged,  and  modified  by  the 
second  kind  of  statements.  In  other  words,  Hutchison  draws  a  distinction 
between  religious  statements  and  theological  statements,  and  assigns  the 
critical  function  to  the  latter  kind  of  statements.  First-order  religious  state- 
ments, or  "faith  statements,"  are  expressive  in  form,  their  main  terms  being 
images;  "their  function  is  the  direct  expression  of  religious  experience" 
(Ibid.,  p.  227).  Indeed,  Hutchison  criticizes  Flew  for  making  the  logical 
mistake  (in  telling  the  oft-repeated  parable  of  the  garden)  of  identifying 
religious  statements  and  theological  statements,  and  for  compounding  the 
mistake  by  making  the  tacit  assumption  "that  religious  statements  are  by 
nature  hypotheses  that  seek  to  explain  factual  data"  (Ibid.,  pp.  105-107). 
Second-order  religious  statements,  or  "theological  statements,"  are  con- 
ceptual rather  than  expressive  or  symbolic  in  form,  and  their  main  terms 
are  not  images  but  concepts.    "Their  purpose  is  not  direct  expression  but 
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the  understanding  of  religion"  (Ibid.,  p.  227).  Hence,  according  to  this 
viewpoint,  theological  statements  are  the  linguistic  vehicles  for  the  compre- 
hensive, critical  study  and  understanding  of  religion.  A  good  example  of 
the  first-order  statement  would  be  the  Biblical  commandment,  "Hear,  O 
Israel:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord:"  a  good  example  of  the  second- 
order  statement  would  be,  "God  exists.'  "In  short,  second-order  religious 
statements  or  theological  statements  have  as  their  function  the  examination 
and  understanding  of  first-order  religious  statements"   (Ibid.,  p.  240). 

Hutchison's  position  on  verification  is  definitely  an  improvement  on 
Ping's  or  Van  Buren's,  for  in  this  case  the  religious  language  which  we  use 
to  express  our  life-orientation  or  blik,  contra  Hare,  is  held  to  be  under 
constant  rational  and  critical  scrutiny  by  theological  language.  It  is  also 
an  improvement  on  R.  B.  Braithwaite's  theory;  Braithwaite,  in  his  book, 
An  Empiricist's  View  of  the  Nature  of  Religious  Belief  (Cambridge:  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1955),  pp.  11-26,  said  that  "a  religious  assertion, 
for  me,  is  the  assertion  of  an  intention  to  carry  out  a  certain  behavior 
policy  .  .  .  ."  But  in  Hutchison's  interpretation  the  ethical  values  advocated 
by  those  who  use  religious  language  are  authoritative  values  in  that  they 
are  not  just  subjective  choices  of  individuals  but  assertions  of  the  whole 
community's  "will-to-live."  Hutchison's  more  balanced  position  is  definitely 
that  of  a  linguistic  synthesizer  who  accepts  all  forms  of  religious  utterances, 
both  past  and  present,  as  meaningful  so  long  as  they  are  conceptually 
criticized  by  theological  statements. 

Yet  a  key  problem  remains:  What  is  the  dynamism  of  the  synthesis? 
What  is  it  which  holds  religious  utterances  (emotive  in  nature)  and  theo- 
logical utterances  (rational  in  nature)  together?  High  and  Jenson's  sugges- 
tions seem  to  provide  the  answer. 

43Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  The  Blue  and  Brown  Books  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row,  Publishers,  1958),  p.  143.  Hordern  falsely  infers  from  this  fact 
that  ".  .  .  .when  we  have  given  all  the  reasons  we  can,  when  we  have  made 
all  the  moves  possible  in  the  language  game,  no  further  reasoning  can  be 
done.  If  someone  does  not  play  the  game,  no  further  reasoning  can  force 
him  to  do  so"  (Hordern,  Speaking  of  God,  p.  98).  The  premise  does  not 
support  this  inference;  he  who  refuses  to  play  a  particular  language  game 
can  nevertheless  comprehend  the  paradigms  which  he  refuses  to  use,  if 
the  paradigms  are  trans-functional  (i.e.,  intelligible  for  various  language 
games). 

"Arthur  C.  McGill,  "Recent  Discussion  of  Anselm's  Argument,"  The 
Many-Faced  Argument,  ed.  John  Hick  and  Arthur  C.  McGill  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1967),  p.  110. 

^Robert  W.  Jenson,  The  Knowledge  of  Things  Hoped  For  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1969),  pp.  11-12. 

*eSee  Bendall  and  Ferre.  Exploring  the  Logic  of  Faith,  pp.  180-216. 

*7I  am  using  this  phrase  in  the  way  that  Jurgen  Moltmann  uses  it  when 
he  says  that  "Those  who  hope  in  Christ  can  no  longer  put  up  with  reality 
as  it  is,  but  begin  to  suffer  under  it,  to  contradict  it."  See  Jurgen  Molt- 
mann, Theology  of  Hope,  trans.  James  W.  Leitch  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Row,  Publishers,  1967),  p.  21. 

^Jenson,  The  Knowledge  of  Things  Hoped  For,  p.  234. 

nhid.,  p.  237. 

"Ibid.,  p.  155. 

51Ibid.,  p.  156. 

52Moltmann,  Theology  of  Hope,  p.  275.  As  Basil  Mitchell  reminds  us, 
this  fact  does  not  invalidate  theological  utterances  which  are  about  historical 
events— such  as  the  statements  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Although  in 
general  "the  conclusions  which  historians  draw  from  evidence  are  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  their  antecedent  presuppositions,"  it  "does  not  follow, 
and  is  not  .  .  .  the  case,  that  these  presuppositions  are  themselves  incapable 
of  rational  justification."  See  Basil  Mitchell,  "The  Justification  of  Religious 
Belief,"  New  Essays  on  Religious  Language,  ed.  Dallas  M.  High  (New 
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York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1969),  p.  183. 

^Jenson,  The  Knowledge  of  Things  Hoped  For,  pp.  156-157.  In  this 
concluding  section  of  the  essay  it  is  obvious  that  I  sympathize  with  Molt- 
mann's  and  Jenson's  suggestions  concerning  the  eschatological  verification 
of  Christian  theological  discourse,  but  I  do  so  in  the  full  awareness  of  the 
risk  of  circularity  here— a  risk  which  Kai  Nielsen  aptly  describes  as  assuming 
"just  what  is  in  question."  I  do  so  precisely  because  I  do  not  agree  with 
Nielsen  that  "we  can  only  have  faith  in  something  whose  meaning  we  al- 
ready understand  .  .  .  ."  On  the  contrary,  I  agree  at  this  point  with 
Frederick  Ferre,  who  insists  not  only  that  '  commitment— and  action  based 
on  that  commitment— must  often  go  beyond  warranted  belief"  ( Bendall  and 
Ferre,  Exploring  the  Logic  of  Faith,  p.  180),  but  that  for  both  the  language- 
using,  believing  community  as  well  as  the  language-using  world  "the  status 
of  metaphysical  models  in  theology,  then,  is  essential,  since  it  turns  out 
that  the  presence  of  these  models  is  a  necessary  condition  of  theological 
meaning  and  belief."  See  Frederick  Ferre,  "Mapping  the  Logic  of  Models 
in  Science  and  Theology,"  New  Essays  on  Religious  Language,  p.  85. 
Nielsen's  remarks  are  found  in  Kai  Nielsen,  "Eschatological  Verification," 
The  Canadian  Journal  of  Theology,  X  (1964),  187-191;  Kai  Nielsen,  "God 
and  Verification  Again,"  Canadian  Journal  of  Theology,  XI  ( 1965),  134-141. 
See  also  William  Bean,  "Eschatological  Verification,  Fortress  or  Fairyland?" 
Methodos,  XVI  (1964),  91-107. 
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Southern  Baptists:  Twenty-Five 
Years  Before  and  After  1970 

by  Pope  A.  Duncan 

As  we  move  into  the  one  hundred  twenty-fifth  year  of  the 
history  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  Baptist  historian 
is  tempted  to  look  back  at  the  early  days  of  the  Convention  or 
even  to  think  of  what  was  happening  in  Baptist  life  125  years 
before  1845.  It  is  fascinating  to  see  how  far  we  have  come,  to 
think,  for  example,  that  as  far  on  the  other  side  of  1845  as  we 
are  on  this  side,  Paul  Palmer  was  just  arriving  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  begin  the  Baptist  movement  in  that  state.  But  such  ex- 
ercises, while  interesting,  may  be  less  meaningful  than  a  con- 
sideration of  more  recent  history  and  of  where  we  should  be 
going  in  the  next  few  years.  For  this  reason  I  have  foregone  the 
temptation  in  this  article  to  speak  of  the  more  remote  past  and 
will  concentrate  on  the  years  I  remember  especially  well  and 
project  a  program  for  those  next  few  years  which  some  who  read 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  mold. 

When  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary  in  1945, 1  was  a  seminary  student  and  student  pastor. 
I  had  attended  the  war-time  convention  session  in  Atlanta  the 
year  before  where  the  objectives  for  the  "Centennial  Crusade" 
were  adopted.  My  academic  interests  were  centering  in  church 
history,  and  I  was  beginning  to  focus  upon  a  topic  in  early  Bap- 
tist thought  for  my  dissertation.  I  was  naturally  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  Centennial  with  its  consideration  of  the  history  of 
my  denomination.  Indeed,  I  and  many  others  were  so  con- 
cerned over  the  lack  of  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
our  denominational  heritage  that  we  paid  too  little  heed,  per- 
haps, to  the  goals  for  the  future.  We  were  certainly  correct  in 
believing  that  Baptists  needed  to  be  aware  of  the  forces  that 
had  shaped  us  if  we  were  to  have  any  depth  of  self-understand- 
ing. We  lacked  the  knowledge,  however,  of  the  structures  of 
power  which  had  developed  and  were  developing  in  our  Con- 
vention which  were  to  be  the  molding  force  in  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century.    It  hardly  occurred  to  us  that  history  would  be 
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used  whenever  it  fit  the  purpose  of  the  shaper  of  denominational 
life  but  would  be  ignored  when  its  message  was  detrimental  to 
the  cause  being  espoused.  We  shared  the  naivete  of  most  youth- 
ful idealists  and  were  not  prepared  for  the  realities  of  the  world 
of  denominational  politics. 

As  I  reflect  upon  that  period  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago, 
I  am  struck  by  its  basic  optimism.  True,  we  spoke  of  how  World 
Wars  I  and  II  had  broken  the  optimism  of  liberalism,  and  we 
were  experiencing  in  America  the  full  blush  of  neo-orthodoxy 
with  its  repudiation  of  a  false  optimism  and  its  reassertion  of 
the  sinfulness  of  man,  but  this  hardly  touched  the  real  mood  or 
life  of  Southern  Baptists.  We  were  just  emerging  from  the 
throes  of  depression  and  war  with  the  feeling  that  the  only  way 
was  up.  And,  in  so  far  as  records  go,  this  was  true.  We  were 
on  the  brink  of  the  greatest  period  of  expansion  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  its  history.  The  only  other  period  which 
could  compare  was  from  about  1890-1920,  and  for  sheer  num- 
bers that  period  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  1945-1969.  The 
Convention  was,  after  a  long  period,  once  again  debt  free  —  we 
had  all  chanted,  "Debt  free  in  '43. "  We  were  moving  into  the 
great  American  West  and  North;  people  were  flocking  into  our 
churches;  and  young  people  were  volunteering  in  record  num- 
bers for  the  ministry  and  other  church-related  vocations.  It 
appeared  that  our  greatest  problems  lay  in  the  "how-to-do-it" 
area.  We  felt  that  we  must  gear  up  to  meet  the  challenge. 
Therefore,  our  goals  were  in  these  terms.  We  had  to  strengthen 
our  organization,  enlarge  our  facilities,  increase  our  financial 
support,  and  tighten  and  enlarge  our  lines  of  communication 
within  the  denomination. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  according  to  the  Annual  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1944  (pp.  40-41),  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  reported  to  the  Convention  that  a  committee  on 
Preparation  for  Postwar  Plans  and  the  various  boards  and  agen- 
cies had  given  "prolonged  study"  to  develop  a  worthy  program 
for  the  Convention  to  match  the  new  day.  The  committee  on 
Cooperation  and  Enlistment  of  the  Executive  Committee  had 
also  been  studying  the  situation  and  joined  in  making  the  report 
which  recommended  "a  mighty  forward  program"  to  be  called 
"A  Centennial  Crusade;  a  Program  for  World  Redemption." 
The  major  objectives  were  to  be  (1)  Evangelism;  (2)  Steward- 
ship; (3)  Education— "That  through  denomination  press,  special 
literature,  mission  magazines,  study  courses,  preaching,  teach- 
ing, etc.,  our  people  be  thoroughly  informed  about  our  Baptist 
position  and  program,  and  that  the  effort  to  increase  the  circu- 
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lation  of  our  state  and  southwide  denominational  papers  be 
continued";  (4)  Life  Enlistment— to  call  youth  into  service  as 
"missionaries,  pastors,  and  other  Christian  workers";  (5)  Finan- 
cial—support of  Cooperative  Program  and  a  50-50  division  of 
funds  between  local  and  denominational  work  and  state  and 
southwide  causes;  (6)  Prayer— "That  our  people  be  called  to 
prayer  for  this  program  and  that  a  week  be  set  aside  as  4 United 
Prayer  Week.' " 

All  these  we  did  with  the  greatest  of  skill.  Twenty-five 
years  later  we  have  the  largest  denomination  of  non-catholics  in 
the  United  States;  we  have  one  of  the  most  efficiently  organized 
structures;  we  have  physical  facilities  which  are  the  envy  of 
many;  we  are  giving  money  at  a  record  rate;  and  we  lack  no 
skill  with  all  the  means  of  communication  which  modern  man 
has  at  his  disposal. 

When  we  celebrated  our  Centennial,  our  look  was  forward 
and  hopeful.  Nearly  twenty-five  years  later,  what  is  our  mood? 
To  put  it  simply  and  directly,  it  is  pessimistic.  No  doubt  in  part 
it  is  simply  a  reflection  of  our  times.  They  are  pessimistic.  But 
in  large  part  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  our  great  strength  of  numbers,  both  men  and  money,  our 
tight  organization,  our  unparalleled  investment  in  physical  facili- 
ties, and  our  extensive  list  of  publications  and  other  means  of 
communication  have  failed  to  bring  solutions  to  the  big  problems 
which  we  face.  Indeed,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
goals  we  set  in  1945  were  superficial  in  their  manner  of  state- 
ment and  did  not  really  get  at  the  root  of  our  needs.  We  geared 
up  to  accomplish  something  —  and  accomplish  something  we 
did  —  which  was  worthwhile  only  if  more  significant  things  were 
accomplished  at  the  same  time.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most 
important  issues  of  our  world  were  too  much  ignored  or  feebly 
dealt  with.  The  same  mistake  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years. 

What  are  the  issues  with  which  we  have  failed  to  grapple 
successfully?  A  list  of  these  certainly  would  include  the  follow- 
ing: racial  prejudice;  service  to  the  urban  ghetto;  the  scientific- 
technological  revolution;  changing  moral  and  value  systems;  war 
and  peace,  theological  revolt;  ecumenical  strength;  the  unrest  of 
youth;  the  radical  left;  and  church  and  state  relations,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  higher  education. 

The  list  could  be  extended,  but  the  issues  mentioned  above 
will  serve  to  point  up  the  shallowness  and  weakness  of  those 
goals  which  we  set  for  ourselves  earlier.  They  also  point  up  the 
fact  that  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  the  false  security  of  deal- 
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ing  only  with  the  superficial  issues.  To  do  this  would  be  to 
permit  our  denomination  to  become  completely  irrelevant  to 
our  times  and,  thus,  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  slow  but  inevit- 
able decline  and  stagnation  of  our  convention. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  and  it  will  take  great  courage  to  face  the 
real  issues  of  our  times  with  openness  and  integrity.  To  "tell  it 
like  it  is"  is  seldom  comfortable  for  the  teller  or  the  hearer. 
Our  younger  generation  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  and  will  have  no  hesitation  in  leaving  us  if  we  do  not. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  program  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years  which  would  not  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  process  of  interchange  and  discussion  by  a  group  of  intelli- 
gent and  dedicated  brethren,  but  I  am  willing  to  propose  a  series 
of  goals  stated  in  general  terms  which  I  should  like  to  see  used 
as  the  basis  of  such  a  discussion.  These  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A  new  evangelism  which  would  appeal  to  the  heart,  the 
head,  and  the  hands  and  which  would  emphasize  the  whole 
person.  The  prospective  convert  needs  to  be  confronted  hon- 
estly and  frankly  with  the  responsibility  of  being  Christian.  This 
was  a  part  of  the  genius  of  the  early  Baptists.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  that  one  might  be  a  Christian  by  profession  only.  Chris- 
tianity affects  all  of  life. 

2.  A  new  religious  education  which  will  be  frank  and  hon- 
est with  the  church's  youth.  Biblical  problems  as  well  as  Bibli- 
cal issues  must  be  faced  with  a  disarming  candor;  social  and 
world  issues  must  have  Biblical  insights  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  there  must  be  a  breadth  and  depth  which  we  have 
seldom  achieved  in  the  past. 

3.  Invigorated  theological  education.  Imaginative  innova- 
tions in  curriculum  and  approach  to  the  preparation  of  the  min- 
istry must  be  coupled  with  a  willingness  to  give  the  theological 
professor  greater  freedom  and  economic  security. 

4.  Revitalized  worship  and  a  willingness  to  employ  new 
forms  and  to  incorporate  elements  of  the  "secular"  discoveries 
in  music,  speech,  drama,  and  perhaps,  even  the  dance.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  a  recovery  of  many  aspects  of  the  more  traditional 
forms  and  elements  of  worship  would  not  also  help  to  revitalize 
our  worship.  Perhaps  the  rediscovery  of  prayers  of  contrition 
would  do  us  particular  good! 

5.  The  development  of  a  specialized  urban  ministry  particu- 
larly a  ministry  to  the  disadvantaged,  but  also  a  ministry  to  the 
"up  and  out"  in  our  cities.  We  are  no  longer  principally  a  rural 
people. 
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6.  A  commitment  to  the  study  of  and  action  on  the  great 
social  issues  of  our  times.  We  must  learn,  more  than  we  yet 
have,  to  combine  a  warm  personal  commitment  with  a  sensitive 
social  conscience. 

7.  The  development  of  a  truly  ecumenical  spirit— perhaps 
leading  to  some  ecumenical  organizational  relations,  but  this  is 
not  so  important  as  the  willingness  to  cooperate  with  other 
Christians  and  to  recognize  their  worth.  Denominational  isola- 
tionism is  as  outmoded  as  national  isolationism. 

8.  Rethinking  of  the  relationship  of  the  denomination  to 
higher  education,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  problems  of 
church  and  state.  This  becomes  essential  as  we  consider  the 
means  of  support  of  our  colleges  with  their  ever  spiraling  costs. 

9.  Continuing  stewardship— enlarged  to  emphasize  the  whole 
of  life. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  both  within  and  without  the 
organized  structure  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  there 
are  those  who  are  attempting  to  bring  about  developments  which 
are  consistent  with  the  proposals  made  in  this  article.  The  Home 
Mission  Board,  particularly  through  the  Home  Mission  Maga- 
zine, has  sought  to  give  leadership  to  the  denomination  with 
respect  to  the  racial  and  urban  crises  which  we  face.  There 
have  been  hopeful  signs  with  respect  to  our  denominational  liter- 
ature as  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  make  available  a  strength- 
ened program  of  religious  education.  The  Convention  itself 
took  note  of  the  crisis  which  we  face  in  a  historic  statement  at 
the  Houston  Convention  in  1968.  These  and  other  signs  indi- 
cate an  awareness  which  should  give  courage  and  hope  to  those 
who  are  anxious  to  see  Southern  Baptists  make  their  rightful 
contribution  to  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

Perhaps  much  of  what  I  wish  for  my  denomination  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years  could  be  summarized  in  the  phrase,  "soul 
power."  Our  age  is  dominated  by  the  demand  on  every  side  for 
power.  Too  many  of  us,  including  those  deeply  involved  in  the 
church,  have  forgotten  that  the  real  source  of  power  is  our  God, 
and  for  us  that  translates  as  "soul  power."  This  was  the  power 
possessed  by  our  fathers— men  like  John  Smyth,  William  Kiffm, 
John  Bunyan,  Andrew  Fuller,  William  Carey,  Roger  Williams, 
Luther  Rice,  Adoniram  Judson,  Richard  Fuller,  and  William  B. 
Johnson.  This  is  the  power  that  moves  mountains  and  which 
survives  Mount  Calvary. 
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Book  Reviews 


I.  Biblical  Studies 

THE  JEWS  FROM  ALEXANDER  TO  HEROD.    By  D.  S.  Russell.  The 
New  Clarendon  Bible.  London:  Oxford  University  Press.  $5.75. 

This  book  is  Volume  V  of  the  current  revision  of  the  Clarendon  Bible 
series  and  has  been  written  to  replace  G.  H.  Box's  JUDIASM  IN  THE 
GREEK  PERIOD,  published  in  1932.  A  brief  comparison  of  the  contents 
of  the  two  works  shows  the  following  differences:  (1)  Whereas  Box  deals 
with  the  history  and  literature  between  333  B.  C.  and  63  B.  C,  Russell 
begins  with  Alexander  the  Great  and  ends  the  narrative  with  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great  in  4  B.C.  (2)  Russell's  treatment  of  the  history  of  the 
period  is  somewhat  more  extensive  than  that  of  Box,  and  his  analysis  of 
religious  developments  is  more  complete.  ( 3 )  The  discussion  of  the  literature 
of  the  period  is  arranged  differently.  (4)  Russell  brings  the  discussion  of 
sectarian  literature  up  to  date  by  introducing  the  more  recently  discovered 
Qumran  literature. 

On  the  whole  Russell  has  written  a  useful  volume.  The  three  chapters 
on  "The  Foundations  of  Judaism"  (VIII),  "Religious  Ideas"  (IX),  and 
"Parties  within  Judaism"  (X),  are  fairly  well-balanced  and  accurate,  but 
the  present  reviewer  strongly  disagrees  with  the  author  when  he  says,  "Post- 
exilic  Judaism  was  marked  by  a  strong  monotheistic  faith  and  by  a  belief 
in  divine  transcendence  which  tended  to  remove  God  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  world  he  had  made"  (p.  132;  italics  mine).  Here  he  reflects 
a  judgment  based  on  a  faulty  generalization  about  Judaism  going  back  to 
R.  H.  Charles.  That  the  statement  may  have  been  true  of  some  groups  of 
Jews  can  hardly  be  denied,  but  it  appears  to  be  inaccurate  as  a  general 
description  of  widespread  and  commonly  accepted  beliefs.  Faulting  the 
majority  of  Jewish  religious  thinkers  on  this  score  by  equating  their  views 
with  strong  deistic  tendencies  is  simply  misleading.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  which  shows  that  although  God  was 
thought  of  as  transcendent  (a  faulty  term  to  begin  with  because  of  philo- 
sophical connotations  which  probably  never  occurred  to  Jewish  religious 
thinkers),  he  was  also  believed  in  as  Father  and  was  referred  to  in  the 
language  of  prayer  with  warmth  and  affection.  It  appears  also  that  the 
discussion  of  the  idea  of  "mediation"  in  connection  with  the  proliferation 
of  angels  and  demons  in  the  literature  is  in  error  in  relating  this  to  the 
problem  of  God's  "transcendence."  It  seems  to  be  due  to  the  general 
tendency  toward  dualism  and  syncretism  in  religion  which  were  widespread 
in  the  Hellenistic  period. 

Archie  L.  Nations 

PREACHING  AND  TEACHING  IN  THE  EARLIEST  CHURCH.  By  Robert 
C.  Worley.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press.  $5.95. 

This  work  contains  a  careful  criticism  of  C.  H.  Dodd's  understanding  of 
preaching  and  teaching  in  the  New  Testament.   Dodd's  interpretation  of 
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kerygma  and  didache  has  had  an  enormous  influence  in  New  Testament 
studies  and  in  Christian  education.  Professor  Worley  sets  forth  Dodd's 
point  of  view  and  documents  in  its  wide  influence.  In  the  third  chapter 
of  the  book  he  garners  the  criticism  of  many  scholars  who  have  opposed 
Dodd's  interpretation.  The  bibliography  employed  in  this  chapter  is  a 
very  helpful  list  of  articles  and  books  dealing  with  kerygma  and  didache. 
Worley  concludes  that  "teaching  and  preaching  in  the  earliest  Christian 
community  were  the  same  activities  and  had  the  same  content  in  many 
instances"  (p.  86).  The  fourth  chapter  is  a  review  and  an  examination  of 
the  methods  which  first-century  teacher-preachers  adopted  from  their  con- 
temporaries in  order  to  convey  the  meaning  of  Jesus  to  their  readers  and 
hearers.  In  his  last  chapter  Worley  declares  that  the  interests  of  public 
school  education  and  the  institutionalization  of  the  church  have  tended 
to  increase  the  separation  between  the  purposes  and  practices  of  preaching 
and  teaching.  Since  the  aim  of  the  church  is  evangelizing  in  the  deepest 
sense,  carriers  of  meaning  available  in  our  culture  today  must  be  employed 
to  press  the  claims  of  Christian  commitment  to  this  generation.  This 
observation,  Worley  declares,  will  require  those  responsible  for  Christian 
education  to  abandon  their  devotion  to  a  single  theological  position  con- 
cerning the  church  and  their  commitment  to  a  single  curriculum.  Church 
leaders  must  be  encouraged  to  use  available  contemporary  cultural  carriers 
of  meaning  in  an  effort  to  make  Christian  faith  more  attractive  to  those  who 
need  its  transforming  power. 

In  this  helpful  book  the  author  strives  to  make  Christian  education 
a  more  lively  and  meaningful  enterprise.  His  effort  is  commendable. 

Raymond  Bryan  Brown 

SOLI  DEO  GLORIA.    By  William  Childs  Robinson.    Richmond:  John 
Knox  Press,  1968.  $5.00. 

This  book  is  composed  of  a  series  of  nine  essays  in  honor  of  William 
Childs  Robinson,  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary.  The  distinguished  contributors  represent  the  fields  of  New 
Testament  and  Theology.  Oscar  Cullmann,  F.  F.  Bruce,  Bo  Reicke,  Joachim 
Jeremias,  and  T.  F.  Torrance  are  among  the  distinguished  group  of  well- 
known  authors  of  interesting  essays.  It  should  be  a  source  of  parental 
pride  to  Dr.  Robinson  to  find  essays  by  both  of  his  sons,  James,  who  teaches 
at  Claremont  School  of  Theology,  and  William,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology.  There  is  probably  no  other  family  in 
America  making  the  same  kind  of  splendid  theological  contribution. 

Raymond  Bryan  Brown 

JESUS  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN.    By  William  Manson.    Grand  Rapids: 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  $5.95. 

The  publication  of  any  work  by  the  late  William  Manson  of  Edinburgh 
is  an  important  event  for  New  Testament  scholars  throughout  the  world. 
This  posthumous  volume  is  no  exception.  (For  it  we  are  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Manson  and  to  Professor  T.  F.  Torrance,  a  former  student. ) 

This  collection  of  addresses  and  essays  includes  Professor  Manson's 
inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  and  his  famous  address,  as  president  of  the  New  Testament 
Society,  on  "Principalities  and  Powers,"  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  a  proper  account  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  evil  with  which 
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Christ  wrestled  and  over  which  He  triumphed.  These  and  other  papers 
are  classified  under  three  headings:  The  Ministry  of  Jesus,  The  Christian 
Life,  and  Eschatology  and  Mission. 

As  Professor  Torrance  points  out  in  his  introduction,  it  was  Manson's 
conviction  that  in  Jesus  Himself  the  absolute  of  God  has  reached  us  in 
a  context  of  grace  and  power.  Manson  penetrated  the  surface  treatment 
of  forms  and  patterns  to  see  that  the  incursion  of  the  divine  into  human 
life  is  alone  adequate  for  explaining  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  injected  into  the  world  an  entirely  new 
ethical  tension  with  transforming  results  and  an  entirely  new  perspective 
of  history  in  which  the  Church  is  caught  up  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  ulti- 
mate purposes  of  God  in  world-mission. 

Jesus  and  the  Christian  should  prove  a  helpful  balance  to  some  of 
the  modern  radical  approaches  to  New  Testament  studies.  Careful  reading 
will  be  most  rewarding  to  the  serious  student.  As  this  reviewer  experienced 
in  Professor  Manson's  classroom,  at  times  beauty  and  fight  break  in  these 
pages  to  brighten  the  mind  and  to  warm  the  heart. 

James  H.  Blackmore 

THE  INSIDE  STORY.  American  Bible  Society.  $.35. 

This  new  300  page  paperback  presents  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John,  as  well  as  the  Acts  and  Romans  in  the  translation  of  J.  B.  Phillips. 
As  is  the  custom  with  American  Bible  Society  publications  there  are  no 
comments  in  words,  but  both  the  cover  without  and  the  contemporary 
pictures  within  skillfully  and  vividly  point  up  the  relevance  of  the  word. 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  to  be  commended  for  such  a  splendid 
publication  readily  available  to  all. 

Donald  E.  Cook 

A  SURVEY  OF  SYNTAX  IN  THE  HEBREW  OLD  TESTAMENT.   By  J. 

Wash  Watts.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  originally  published  in  1951.  The 
book  in  its  revised  edition  presented  here  uses  additional  tools  and  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  some  of  the  techniques  of  comparative  linguistics. 
It  is  a  book  worth  adding  to  one's  library  of  grammars,  lexicons,  etc.  on 
the  Hebrew  Language. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST.  By  G.  Ernest  Wright 
(Editor).  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.  $1.95. 

This  excellent  book  was  published  in  1961  by  Doubleday.  To  the 
good  fortune  of  many,  many  interested  readers,  this  "paper-back"  in  the 
Anchor  Books  edition  is  now  obtainable  at  popular  prices. 

It  is  made  up  of  excellent  articles  and  essays  by  many  renowned 
scholars  in  honor  of  Professor  William  Foxwell  Albright. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

IMMORTAL  REBELS.  By  Israel  J.  Gerber.  New  York:  Jonathan  David. 

Rabbi  Gerber  has  written  this  interesting  book  around  the  theme  of 
family  life  in  the  Bible,  particularly  as  seen  in  the  stories  of  the  Patriarchs  in 
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the  book  of  Genesis.  Since  Dr.  Gerber  is  a  trained  psychologist,  he  gives  much 
attention  to  the  psychological  forces  at  work  in  the  Bible.  It  challenges 
the  reader  to  "rediscover  the  Bible's  heritage  of  personal  freedom,"  especially 
since  human  problems  are  the  main  subject  of  the  Bible.  This  is  a  fasci- 
nating study  of  the  significance  of  sibling  rivalry  in  the  Biblical  stories, 
especially  those  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  It  makes  these  Biblical 
narratives  very  human  and  real. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 


II.  Historical  Studies 

MR.  JONATHAN  EDWARDS.  By  James  Playsted  Wood.  New  York: 
The  Seabury  Press,  1968.  $4.50. 

This  biography  was  written  specifically  for  young  adults  and  is  a  first- 
rate  contribution  to  that  growing  number  of  volumes  available  for  the  adult 
educational  program  of  the  church.  The  author  deftly  paints  the  career  of 
a  man  who  is  generally  judged  to  be  the  most  creative  theologian  produced 
on  the  American  scene.  Wood  handles  with  insight  the  out-break  of  revival 
in  Edward's  church  at  Northampton  and  the  author  shows  special  sensitivity 
to  Edwards'  exile  to  Stockbridge.  Rightly,  Wood  draws  attention  to  the 
whole  career  of  Edwards  and  maligns  those  attempts  to  take  what  hell- 
fire  preaching  he  did  out  of  the  context  of  his  life  and  thought.  This  volume 
is  recommended  for  use  in  the  educational  work  of  the  churches. 

George  H.  Shriver 

Guest  Review  of  Dr.  Shriver  s  Translation 

FROM  SCIENCE  TO  THEOLOGY:  An  Essay  on  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
By  Georges  Crespy.  Translated  from  the  French  by  George  H.  Shriver. 
Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1968.  174  pages.  $4.00. 

Dr.  Shriver  has  done  a  very  large  favor  for  anyone  with  theological 
interests  who  wants  to  know  what  the  excitement  over  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
is  all  about.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  Teilhard's  own  works  it  is  not  a 
bad  idea  to  commence  with  books  about  him,  and  the  present  work  is 
probably  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  with  which  to  begin.  Indeed,  I 
should  be  willing  to  assign  my  students  chapters  2,  3,  4  and  7,  in  that 
order,  as  perhaps  the  single  best  "way  in." 

The  author,  the  leading  Protestant  interpreter  of  Teilhard  in  France, 
originally  gave  these  eight  chapters  as  a  series  of  lectures  in  1965  at  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  Likely  for  that  reason  they  are  studded  with 
numerous  graphic  illustrations,  a  few  dashes  of  humor,  and  a  nice  amount 
of  summarizing,  restatement  and  warning  about  what  subject  is  about  to 
be  discussed.  These  helpful  features  far  more  than  compensate  for  a 
few  moments  of  looseness  or  vagueness  which  one  expects  of  even  the 
written  lecture. 

Prof.  Crespy  maintains  a  fine  balance  of  enthusiastic  exposition  and 
perceptive  criticism.  Some  of  the  gist  of  Teilhard's  thought,  as  it  is  evoked 
under  the  author's  firm  hand,  is  as  follows:  Teilhard's  basic  problem  was 
that  of  reconciling  a  joy  in  the  material  world  and  a  scientifically  articulated 
awareness  of  its  evolving  character,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  devotion 
to  Jesus  and  a  loyalty  to  those  New  Testament  passages  which  speak  of  the 
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cosmic  Christ,  on  the  other  hand.  The  main  line  of  cosmic  evolution  is  now 
running,  Teilhard  believed,  through  human  history.  It  is  driving  towards 
an  "omega  point"  in  which  human  institutions  and  intelligent  interrelations 
will  converge  in  an  unimaginably  rich  unity.  But  Christ  is  the  meaning 
and  direction  of  this  whole  process.  As  once  incarnate,  He  is  within  it, 
claiming  it  and  transforming  it.  As  resurrected,  He  is  the  Lord  of  the 
world,  in  front  of  the  process  drawing  it  into  Himself  towards  that  point, 
just  beyond  time,  when  God  will  be  "all  in  all." 

Such  views,  like  those  of  Tillich,  Bishop  Robinson  and  the  White- 
headians,  are  at  total  odds  with  the  traditonal  picture  of  a  God  who  is 
separate  from  a  fixed  and  complete  world  which  at  one  time  He  made, 
and  from  which  He  rescues  individual  souls.  Crespy  is  able  not  only  to 
show  some  of  the  difficulties  of  Teilhard's  views,  but  also  their  viability,  both 
in  relation  to  the  Bible  and  in  relation  to  man's  contemporary  awareness  of 
himself. 

The  translation  of  the  work,  done  from  the  published  French  edition 
of  1965,  is  fluent  and  lucid.  Prof.  Shriver  had  added  notes  to  each  of  the 
Teilhard  references  for  which  there  is  an  English  translation,  and  his 
bibliography  is  a  boon.  It  seems  peculiarly  Teilhardian  to  add  that  this 
little  volume  is  a  delight  to  one's  eyes,  and  a  sensual  pleasure  to  hold  in 
one's  hands. 

Guest  Reviewer:  Robinson  B.  James 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  University  of  Richmond 


THEOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMERS.  By  Philip  Edgcumbe 
Hughes.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company.  $5.95. 

Does  a  book  on  this  subject  need  to  be  done  at  all?  Is  the  author 
competent  to  do  it?  Has  the  subject  been  treated  without  undue  prejudice? 
Is  the  treatment  of  adequate  length  and  thoroughness  to  allow  some  defini- 
tive judgments?  Is  it  based  upon  primary  sources  rather  than  upon  ragged 
and  diffuse  recollection  of  some  other  writer's  interpretation? 

Questions  such  as  those  occupy  a  reviewer's  mind,  and  they  are 
especially  relevant  in  reference  to  a  book  in  the  history  of  theology.  Only 
if  all  the  above  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  does  one  feel 
comfortable  about  recommending  a  book  for  purchase  and  study.  In  the 
present  case,  the  affirmative  answer  is  possible,  and  the  book  is  recommended. 
The  interest  and  importance  attaching  to  the  subject  should  be  evident  to 
the  readers  of  this  review.  There  is  a  dearth  of  material  dealing  with 
this  stage  in  our  theological  history,  and  we  welcome  a  solid  contribution 
to  our  understanding. 

John  E.  Steely 


MELANCHTHON.  By  Robert  Stupperich.  Translated  by  Robert  H.  Fischer. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  $3.95. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  "the  gentle  reformer,"  Philip  Melanchthon,  to 
be  obscured  in  the  shadows  cast  by  his  giant  contemporaries  and  colleagues, 
especially  his  close  friend  Martin  Luther.  He  deserves  more  attention 
in  the  Protestant  world,  and  thanks  to  such  books  as  this  one,  he  may 
be  about  to  receive  it.    Manschreck's  study  of  the  reformer,  published 
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in  1958,  was  for  many  the  first  introduction  to  the  work  of  this  humanist 
of  profound  theological  insight  and  devout  faith.  Now  more  recently  we 
have  his  textbook  in  theology,  the  Loci  Communes,  appearing  in  a  new  and 
readable  translation  also  by  Manschreck.  The  present  volume  will  not 
add  anything  to  the  work  of  Manschreck,  but  it  will  be  a  good  additional 
route  by  which  one  may  gain  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  this  noble 
and  brilliant  man  who  gave  himself  without  reserve  to  the  cause  of  reformed 
Christianity  and  Christian  unity. 

The  author  is  the  most  widely  recognized  master  of  the  study  of 
Melanchthon  in  Europe  today.  Professor  at  the  University  of  Munster,  he 
is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  on  Reformation  topics  and  editor  of  a 
new  edition  of  Melanchthon's  works  in  German  and  Latin.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  and  to  the  translator  for  the  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  a  good,  wise  and  diligent  Reformer  who  has  much  to  say  to  us  today. 

John  E.  Steely 


AFRICAN  DIARY.  By  Wayne  Dehoney.  Nashville,  Tennessee:  Broadman 
Press.  $3.50. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  book  is  a  diary  or  travelogue  account  of  the 
author's  extended  trip  to  much  of  Africa.  The  author  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Popularly  and  interestingly  written,  this  volume  contains  much  informa- 
tion about  Africa  and  Southern  Baptist  missionary  work  in  that  vast 
continent.  Dehoney  is  a  keen,  sensitive  observer  and  a  skilled  writer. 
One  might  expect  considerable  superficiality  of  judgment  in  a  book  of  this 
type,  but  the  book  is  to  a  remarkable  degree  free  of  such. 

African  Diary  is  recommended  for  two  or  three  hours  of  entertainment 
and  inspiration.    Pastors  might  even  find  some  sermon  illustrations  in  it! 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

HELPING  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES.   By  Carl  Kreider.  Scottsdale, 
Penna.:  Herald  Press,  1968.  47  pages.  $0.50. 

This  little  volume  in  the  "Focal  Pamphlet"  series  tells  the  story  of  how 
one  organization  helped  developing  countries  in  South  America,  beginning 
in  1953,  and  in  Africa,  beginning  in  1962.  The  organiation  is  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates,  Inc.  (MEDA),  organized  by  a  group 
of  Mennonite  businessmen  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  capital  to  their 
Mennonite  brethren  in  Paraguay.  Later,  MEDA  operations  were  extended 
to  an  Indian  mission  station  in  Paraguay,  to  Mennonite  colonists  in  Uruguay, 
to  a  Mennonite  self-help  missionary  project  in  Argentina,  and  to  Mennonites 
of  the  younger  churches  in  Tanzania  and  Nigeria  in  Africa. 

The  story  of  MEDA  is  told  by  a  sympathetic  but  critical  Mennonite 
economist.  Failures  are  noted  as  well  as  successes,  and  thoughtful  con- 
clusions are  drawn. 

This  reviewer  suggests  that  there  are  implications  here  that  need  to 
be  explored  and  pondered  by  larger  denominations  with  much  greater 
resources  than  the  Mennonites.  Maybe  Southern  Baptist  businessmen  could 
follow  the  example  of  MEDA  in  much  larger  dimensions  and  thus  serve  the 
younger  churches  and  the  developing  nations  where  they  exist. 

Such  projects  demand  faith  which  is  not  afraid  to  take  risks.  As  Dr. 
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Kreider  asserts,  "anyone  who  accomplishes  anything  of  significance  in  our 
day  has  more  confidence  than  the  'facts'  would  justify." 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

BUDDHISM  AND  THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHRIST.  By  D.  T.  Niles.  Richmond, 
Virginia:  John  Knox  Press,  1967.  Paperback,  $1.75. 

Anything  that  D.  T.  Niles  writes  is  worth  reading.  He  has  a  freshness 
and  pungency  of  insight  and  expression.  He  is  a  Ceylonese  churchman,  born 
and  bred  in  an  environment  where  Christianity  is  surrounded  by  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism.  Perhaps  this  fact  in  part  accounts  for  the  vivid  freshness 
with  which  he  communicates  Christian  truth  to  us  in  the  West. 

This  book  is  all  the  more  striking  because  it  attempts  to  state  the 
meaning  of  Christian  faith  in  Buddhist  idiom.  The  result  is  a  volume  which 
treats  Buddhism  sympathetically  but  also  demonstrates  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  Buddhist  faith  and  Christian  faith. 

Christian  readers  of  this  volume  will  recognize  it  as  an  exercise  in 
Christian  empathy  and  dialogue— in  the  attempt  to  perceive  Christian  faith 
from  within  Buddhist  faith.  No  doubt,  also,  they  will  see  their  own  faith 
in  new  dimensions  of  meaning. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SYNAGOGUE.  By  James 
Parkes.  Cleveland  and  New  York:  The  World  Publishing  Company. 
$1.95. 

James  Parkes  has  long  been  interested  in  the  problem  of  anti-Semitism 
and  has  contributed  many  responsible  works  to  the  growing  library  on  the 
subject.  This  book  is  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  the  origins  of  anti- 
Semitism.  The  church  has  failed  to  grasp  fully  the  meanings  and  implications 
of  this  problem,  which  is  daily  growing  more  serious. 

Read  this  book! 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 


DEATH  OF  A  MYTH.  By  Kyle  Haselden.   New  York:  Friendship  Press. 
$1.75. 

The  author  of  this  work,  himself  a  well-known  churchman,  is  also  well 
informed  in  matters  related  peculiarly  to  Latin  Americans.  He  knows  their 
language  and  has  traveled  in  some  of  the  lands  of  Latin  America. 

The  particular  problem  to  which  this  fine  book  is  addressed  could  be 
classed  as  "prejudice."  Certainly  the  majority  of  Protestant  Americans  assume 
that  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  are  followers  of  Roman  Catholicism  and 
that  they  are  somehow  especially  suited  by  temperament,  disposition,  etc. 
for  that  particular  expression  of  Christianity.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is,  then,  that  they  are  therefore  not  good  "prospects"  for  Protestant  faith. 

This  is  the  "myth"  which  Dr.  Haselden  so  ably  refutes.  The  book  deals 
with  those  Latin  Americans  who  have  left  their  Latin  countries  to  come  to 
the  continental  United  States.  This  is  a  challenging  book  for  churchmen 
today.  It  not  only  raises  questions  and  deals  with  the  problems  involved, 
but  suggest  workable  solutions. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 
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III.  Theological  Studies 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  LIVING  GOD.    By  Dale  Moody.  Philadelphia:  The 
Westminster  Press,  1968.  $6.00. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book,  "The  Biblical  Concepts  Interpreted  in 
Context,"  is  the  key  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  Author's  ap- 
proach. This  book  gives  us  a  biblical  theology  interpreted  through  the 
exposition  of  scriptures  involving  references  to  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

The  breadth  of  the  Author's  scholarship  is  evidenced  by  his  firsthand 
knowledge  of  source  materials  and  the  attention  to  details  of  interpretation. 
Those  who  know  Professor  Moody  will  better  understand  his  method  and 
style  of  presentation.  He  has  gathered  a  storehouse  of  helpful  information 
and  insight  for  those  interested  in  the  biblical  concepts  of  the  Spirit. 

John  W.  Eddins,  Jr. 

BAPTISM:  FOUNDATION  FOR  CHRISTIAN  UNITY.  By  Dale  Moody. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1967.  $7.95. 

This  major  survey  of  the  theology  of  baptism  is  a  unique  contribution 
in  the  field  of  ecclesiology.  The  subject  of  baptism  is  approached  from  the 
perspective  of  an  analysis  of  the  current  debate  within  and  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition  and  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  major  portion 
of  the  book  consists  of  a  survey  of  baptism  in  the  Reformed,  Lutheran, 
Anglican  and  Free  Church  traditions.  In  the  final  chapter  historical,  theo- 
logical and  practical  conclusions  are  stated. 

This  work  is  extremely  valuable  for  several  reasons.  First,  this  lucid 
analysis  of  the  present  state  of  debate  on  the  subject  of  baptism  gives  a 
framework  from  which  subsequent  discussion  may  be  more  meaningful. 
Second,  the  precise  statements  of  theological  emphases  in  various  tradi- 
tions reveal  their  distinctiveness  in  a  non-polemical  context.  Third,  the 
extensive  bibliography  gives  guidance  to  additional  research  on  baptism. 
Fourth,  the  cautious  theological  and  practical  conclusions  leave  the  way 
open  for  further  investigation  and  debate. 

The  relationship  between  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  last  two 
sentences  (p.  304)  is  puzzling.  While  the  title  implies  that  baptism  is  the 
foundation  for  Christian  unity,  the  concluding  remarks  indicate  that  "reform 
radical  enough  to  promote  renewal"  is  the  foundation  for  unity.  Baptism 
then  would  be  a  signal  expression  of  Christian  unity  but  certainly  not  its 
foundation. 

Professor  Moody  has  made  a  significant  contribution  with  this  valuable 
book  and  this  reviewer  recommends  its  highly. 

John  W.  Eddins,  Jr. 

A  READER  IN  CONTEMPORARY  THEOLOGY.  Edited  by  John  Bowden 
and  James  Richmond.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1967. 

This  book  consists  of  judiciously  selected  writings  from  representative 
theologians  who  have  influenced  the  contemporary  theological  situation. 
The  six  chapters  are  entitled  "Theology  of  the  word  of  God,"  "Existentialism 
and  Beyond,"  "Roman  Catholic  Theology,"  "Science  and  Secularization," 
"Theology  and  Analytic  Philosophy,"  and  "Comments  and  Reactions."  The 
roster  of  authors  from  whom  selections  are  made  includes  the  names  of 
Barth,  Bultmann,  Tillich,  Karl  Rahner,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  C.  F.  von 
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Weizsacker,  Bonhoeffer,  R.  B.  Braitwaite,  John  Wisdom,  John  Hick,  David 
Jenkins,  and  John  Macquarrie.  A  brief  "historical  introduction"  by  the 
editors  provides  a  good  orientation  to  the  material. 

A  problem  which  is  posed  by  an  anthology  like  this  concerns  adequacy 
of  scope.  If  used  by  persons  who  want  only  a  smattering  of  theology,  or 
by  theological  dilettanti,  the  result  would  be  a  harmful  superficiality.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  prove  helpful  to  inquisitive  laymen  and  college 
students  who  take  it  as  a  mere  introduction  and  a  guide  for  further  study. 
The  bibliography  of  reading  resources  furnished  by  the  editors  will 
aid  the  reader  who  wants  to  do  more  than  get  his  theological  feet  wet. 

James  E.  Tull 

NATURE  AND  GOD.  By  L.  Charles  Birch.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press. 

In  recent  years,  the  bulk  of  theological  thought  has  been  preoccupied 
with  questions  relating  to  the  meaning  of  human  existence.  While  this 
has  been  a  worthy  and  even  a  necessary  focus  of  interest,  it  has  been 
unfortunately  accompanied  by  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
relationship  of  God  to  the  natural  world.  However,  the  thorny  problems 
posed  to  theology  by  the  impact  of  the  natural  sciences  cannot  be  ignored 
for  very  long  without  serious  damage  to  the  Christian  faith. 

This  volume,  a  member  of  the  Adventures  in  Faith  series,  is  a  capable 
effort  by  a  Christian  biologist  to  face  some  of  the  great  questions  which 
arise  from  the  area  of  discussion.  The  discussion  is  carried  out  with 
learning,  openness,  insight  and  candor.  Besides  his  obvious  familiarity  with 
his  own  field,  the  author  shows  an  impressive  grasp  of  the  thought  of  men 
like  Whitehead,  Hartshorne,  Temple,  Wieman,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  and 
Tillich.   A  readable  and  illuminating  short  treatment. 

James  E.  Tull 

THE  CHOICE  CALLED  ATHEISM.  By  Orlo  Strunk,  Jr.  Nashville:  Abing- 
don Press,  1968.  160  pages. 

Dr.  Strunk,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College, 
naturally  approaches  the  phenomenon  of  atheism  psychologically.  The 
most  helpful  part  of  this  "study-course  type"  book  is  the  section  on  "Un- 
conscious Atheism"  (Chapter  Five),  "The  Church's  Answer  to  Atheism" 
(Chapter  Six),  and  "The  Christian's  Answer  to  Atheism"  (Chapter  Seven). 
Strunk's  aim  in  treating  respectively  (1)  the  roots  of  atheism,  (2)  the 
kinds  of  atheism,  and  ( 3 )  the  anwsers  to  atheism  has  been  throughout— in  his 
own  words— to  present  "introductory  information  on  that  spiritual  option 
called  atheism  and  to  set  forth  such  information  in  a  way  which  would  be 
meaningful  and  helpful  to  Christian  laymen." 

However,  only  in  the  specified  sections  indicated  above  does  Strunk 
adequately  fulfill  his  aim.  To  simplify  for  laymen's  sake  is  one  thing, 
but  to  simplify  to  the  point  of  absurdity  and  untruth  is  quite  another. 
For  example,  to  say  that  one  unique  characteristic  of  contemporary  atheism 
which  sets  it  off  from  all  traditional  atheism  is  "the  tendency  to  base  the 
atheistic  position  on  a  high  concept  of  morality  and  a  sensitivity  to  man's 
finite  condition"  is  nonsense.  Did  not  the  "atheistic"  Socrates  make  that 
very  move?  Again,  to  say  that  Marx's  attitude  toward  religion  was  that 
it  "was  not  even  worth  his  mental  efforts"  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  mis- 
leading; far  from  being  "apathetic"  and  "unconcerned"  about  religion, 
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Marx  and  Engels  both  devoted  thousands  of  words  to  the  subject  in  such 
German  newspapers  and  periodicals  as  Rheinische  Zeitung,  Deutsch- 
Franzosische  Jahrbucher,  Deutsche-Brussler-Zeitung,  Neue  Rheinische 
Zeitung,  Neue  Oder-Zeitung,  Volkstaat,  Der  Sozialdemokrat,  and  Die  Neue 
Zeit,  as  well  as  whole  sections  in  such  monographs  as  The  Holy  Family, 
Theses  on  Feuerhach,  The  Peasant  War  in  Germany,  Anti-Duhring,  Bruno 
Bauer  and  Early  Christianity,  Ludwig  Feuerhach  and  the  End  of  Classical 
German  Philosophy,  On  the  History  of  Early  Christianity,  and  many  others. 
Moreover,  at  one  point  Strunk  not  only  gives  inaccurate  remarks  and  mis- 
leading observations,  but— psychologist  that  he  is— delivers  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem  when  he  specifically  suggests  that  "Christian  atheism"  or 
"radical  theology"  may  be  the  result  of  psychological  processes  and  emo- 
tional cripplings."  Surely  this  is  hitting  below  the  belt  and  is  unworthy  of 
a  scholar,  especially  of  a  psychologist  who  should  be  well  aware  of  the 
difference  between  accurate  observation  and  playing  to  the  galleries! 

To  Strunk,  the  main  roots  of  atheism  are  psychological:  (1)  revolt 
against  authority;  (2)  yearning  for  power;  (3)  projection  (?);  rationaliza- 
tion; and  ( 5 )  search  for  life's  meaning.  Therefore,  one  would  expect  Strunk 
to  say  that  the  Christian  answer  to  atheism  must  He  in  the  realm  of  psy- 
chology. Behold!  He  does  the  expected:  "Our  theology  must  become  our 
psychology  .  .  .  Making  our  theology— what  we  believe  about  God  and 
Christ— our  psychology  means  that  we  must  internalize  beliefs  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  us  as  our  very  bodies."  Well  and 
good.  But  what  Strunk  completely  fails  to  point  out  in  his  book  is  that 
according  to  Marx  the  very  essence  of  such  "internalization"  is  the  "forma- 
tion of  ideology,"  and  that  the  religious  ideology,  according  to  Marx,  is 
false  precisely  because  it  is  based  on  a  false  supernaturalistic  (i.e., 
bourgeosie )  Weltanschauung.  If  we  substitute  the  authentic  "economic"  forces 
for  the  inauthentic  "supernatural"  forces,  Marx  felt,  the  genuine  proletariat 
basis  and  focus  of  "service"  would  appear.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  "common 
ground"  between  the  Marxist  and  the  Christian,  Strunk's  hopes  notwith- 
standing. The  most  sentimental  sentence  (and  hence  untrue!)  in  the 
entire  book  is  the  very  last  one,  and  it  encapsulates  the  failure  of  the  whole 
book:  "At  least  service  provides  a  starting  point  where  an  adventure 
[between  atheists  and  theists]  in  the  search  for  meaning  can  fruitfully  begin." 
Hardly!! 

Ellis  W.  Hollon,  Jr. 

OUTLINE  OF  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF.   By  Charles  S.  Duthie.  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1968.  $2.75. 

In  a  time  when  many  are  denigrating  the  church,  a  volume  affirming 
the  Christian  faith  is  welcomed  And  in  this  book,  Dr.  Duthie,  principal 
of  New  College  ( University  of  London ) ,  outlines  the  structure  of  that  faith 
"as  it  shapes  itself  for  a  twentieth  century  Christian."  Obviously  an  outline 
cannot  be  exhaustive,  but  this  work  is  most  helpful  and  suggestive.  Two 
motifs  sound  throughout  its  pages:  (1)  that  "faith  consists  essentially  in  a 
life  of  fellowship  with  God  and  obedience  to  God,  issuing  in  the  practical 
service  of  love  towards  the  neighbor"  and  ( 2 )  that  "faith  by  its  very  nature 
seeks  to  understand  God,  His  relation  to  man,  the  meaning  of  history,  the 
world,  the  goal  to  which  creation  is  moving."  The  chapter  titles  themselves 
are  revealing:  The  Meaning  of  Faith,  The  Centrality  of  Christ,  The  Christian 
Understanding  of  God,  God  and  the  World,  Man  in  the  Making,  The  Church, 
The  Christian  Life,  Continuing  Mission,  Last  Things,  I  Believe. 
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As  a  former  student  of  Dr.  Duthie  (when  he  was  lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  principal  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  College), 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  heartily  to  recommend  this  book  and  its  author. 
A  profound  thinker  with  deep  commitments,  Principal  Duthie  is  alert  to  the 
problems  of  our  times  and  to  the  searching  of  sensitive  souls  for  meaning  and 
faith.  He  is  a  worthy  teacher  who  communicates  clearly  because  he  knows 
what  he  speaks  and  is  honest  to  admit  what  he  does  not  know.  This  book 
will  help  many  understand,  at  least  in  part,  the  matchless  heritage  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  thought-patterns  and  language  of  today. 

James  H.  Blackmore 

THE  CREATIVE  THEOLOGY  OF  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  Selections  from  his 
works.  Edited  by  Samuel  J.  Mikolaski.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Co.,  1969.  $6.95. 

Dr.  Mikolaski,  Professor  of  Theology  at  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  has  performed  a  real  service  in  selecting  and  editing  the  gem- 
nuggets  of  Peter  Taylor  Forsyth's  writings.  This  book  will  be  a  most 
helpful  introduction  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  stimulating  thoughts 
of  this  English  Free  Church  theologian  (1848-1921).  To  those  who  already 
know  him,  this  volume  will  be  treasured  for  its  topical  selections  on  such 
themes  in  Forsyth's  writings  as  revelation,  God,  Christ,  Creation,  the  Work 
of  Christ,  the  Christian  Life,  the  Church  and  Eternal  Life.  Although  at 
times  Forsyth  is  difficult  to  read,  careful  study  makes  his  writings  abundantly 
rewarding.  The  revival  of  interest  in  his  works  should  balance  some  of 
the  extremism  of  today's  radical  theologians. 

James  H.  Blackmore 

CAN'T  YOU  HERE  ME  CALLING?  By  Lawrence  Carter.  New  York: 
The  Seabury  Press,  1969.  $4.95. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  message  the  author  found  scrawled  on  the 
wall  of  a  dilapidated  building  in  the  Hoover-Adams  section  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

The  book  itself  is  the  record  of  the  response  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  located  in  that  inner-city  territory.  The  author  is  the  reactor 
who,  with  his  parishioners,  has  experienced  renewal  and  brought  hope  into 
a  jungle  of  social  and  human  despair. 

The  book  is  no  pollyanna  success  story.  It  is  written  with  the  candor 
which  admits  failures.  But  it  also  witnesses  to  the  faith  that  overcomes. 
The  last  sentence  in  the  book  in  prophetic:  "Unless  the  fire  of  love  is  lighted 
in  the  cities  of  our  country,  the  fires  of  violence,  hatred  and  vengeance  will 
destroy  their  rotten  cores"  (p.  146). 

As  an  addition  to  the  literature  on  church  renewal  this  authentic 
account  from  an  inner-city  pastor  is  very  welcome. 

Thomas  A.  Bland 

REQUIEM  FOR  A  LOST  PIETY:  THE  CONTEMPORARY  SEARCH  FOR 
THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By  Edward  Farley.  Philadelphia:  The  West- 
minister Press.  Paperbound.  $2.25. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  writers  who  claim  the  irrelevance  of  traditional 
categories  of  Christian  thought  and  action  for  contemporary  man.  Un- 
fortunately, many  writers  stop  with  that  kind  of  iconoclastic  contribution. 
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The  merit  of  the  present  volume  is  that  the  author,  after  airing  the  problem 
of  "the  decline  and  fall  of  Protestant  piety"  proceeds  to  take  seriously  con- 
temporary man's  need  of  authentic  Christian  life.  The  book  is  addressed 
to  "human  beings  who  .  .  .  find  themselves  in  the  transitional  moment  and 
in  the  vacuum  of  piety  ..."  Piety  is  defined  as  "...  a  pattern  of  being 
and  doing  that  arises  out  of  a  specific  interpretation  of  the  gospel."  The 
demand  for  concreteness  as  a  characteristic  of  true  piety  makes  mandatory 
the  discovery  by  twentieth-century  Christian  man  of  an  authentic  piety. 
The  last  chapter,  in  which  Farley  writes  of  the  characteristics  of  Christian 
piety  in  the  modern  setting,  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

Thomas  A.  Bland 


IV.  Studies  in  Ministry 

CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP:  ITS  THEOLOGY  AND  PRACTICE.  By  Franklin 
M.  Segler.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press. 

The  world  is  full  of  books  in  the  field  of  worship,  and  there  has  been 
a  flood  of  them  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Southern  Baptist  scholars  have 
been  slow  in  making  their  contribution  to  this  most  important  area  of  the 
church's  life.  This  volume  by  Dr.  Segler  is  one  of  four  or  five  major  works 
by  Southern  Baptists,  and  of  the  group  is  probably  the  more  foundational, 
general  and  comprehensive.  It  is  based  on  a  rich  pastoral  experience, 
deepened  and  broadened  by  years  in  the  classroom.  It  makes  an  extensive 
use  of  the  best  books  in  the  field  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  meaning  of  worship,  the 
means  of  expressing  worship,  and  planning  and  conducting  worship.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  book  has  value  for  the  theorist  and  the  practitioner. 
It  is  an  excellent  text  for  the  student,  and  an  inspirational  and  practical 
guide  for  the  leader  in  worship  in  the  local  church. 

John  W.  Wayland 

CALLED  TO  MINISTER.  By  Albert  L.  Meiburg.  Nashville:  Convention 
Press,  1968,  111  pp. 

This  book  is  a  new  one  for  adults  and  young  people  in  The  Church 
Study  Course  series.  Defining  ministry  as  the  response  to  the  need  one  sees 
in  another,  the  book  is  typical  of  Al  Meiburg's  sensitive  spirit,  fertile  mind, 
through  scholarship  and  unusual  facility  for  communication. 

After  reminding  his  readers  that  people  need  ministry  and  that  the 
Bible  teaches  it,  Meiburg  focuses  on  ministry  as  the  purpose  of  the  church 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  every  Christian  is  called  to  minister. 

More  than  any  other  chapter,  the  one  entitled  "Empathy  is  the  Key 
to  Ministry"  reflects  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  author  who  centralizes  his 
empathizing  at  Crozer  Chester  Medical  Center  in  Pennsylvania  as  chaplain 
supervisor. 

His  book  is  a  tense,  challenging  statement  which  can  be  profitably 
read— better  studied— by  today's  inquisitive,  searching  Christian,  seeking 
a  cause  and  looking  for  a  reason  for  being. 

Donald  D.  Moore 
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GOD'S  ANSWER  TO  ANXIETY.  By  B.  W.  Woods.  Nashville:  Broadman 
Press,  1968.  128  pp.  $1.50. 

Although  the  title  is  a  bit  of  an  overstatement,  this  inspirational  and 
devotional  book  does  shed  light  on  aspects  of  God's  answers  to  anxieties. 

Persons  interested  particularly  in  a  ministry  of  counseling  may  gain 
valuable  help  from  Part  II  which  is  called  "Confronting  Evil  and  Suffering." 
Chapter  3,  "Understanding  God's  Purpose"  is  an  updating  of  facets  of 
Weatherhead's  The  Will  of  God  and  has  relevancy. 

The  volume  is  somewhat  "preacheristic"  at  points  and  there  may  be 
some  tendencies  to  oversimplify  other  points. 

Overall,  however,  the  book  is  sound  and  can  be  read  profitably  as 
inspirational  and  devotional  literature. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

WHEN  DEATH  TAKES  A  FATHER.  By  Gladys  Kooiman.  Grand  Rapids: 
Baker  Book  House,  1968.  171  pp.  $3.95. 

Out  of  the  vortex  of  a  painful  experience,  Gladys  Kooiman  has 
written  a  book  of  honest  expression  in  which  she  relives  the  shattering 
experience  of  the  death  of  her  husband— the  devoted  father  of  their  eight 
children. 

Widowhood  can  be  a  lonely  road  even  with  eight  children.  The 
narrative  of  her  story  is  poignant  and  should  be  helpful  to  others. 

Mrs.  Kooiman  writes  well  (she  is  a  part-time  teacher  of  creative 
writing)  and  in  this  her  first  book,  she  communicates  insightfully  and 
meaningfully. 

This  book  is  the  true  story  of  pain  and  heartache  and  of  trust  and 
faith.  It  can  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  pastoral  counselor's  loan  shelf. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

PREACHING  ACCORDING  TO  PLAN.    By  Glenn  H.  Asquith.  Valley 
Forge:  The  Judson  Press,  1968.  $1.95. 

PLANNING  YOUR  PREACHING.  By  J.  Winston  Pearce.  Nashville:  Broad- 
man  Press,  1967.  $4.50. 

PREPARING  FOR  PLATFORM  AND  PULPIT.  By  John  E.  Baird.  Nash- 
ville: Abingdon  Press,  1968.  $4.50. 

Planning  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  minister's  task  and  is  essential 
to  good  preaching.  Books  on  planning  have  long  been  available,  but 
three  recent  ones  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  minister's  library. 
The  volume  by  Glenn  Asquith  is  brief  and  much  of  it  will  be  "old  hat" 
to  a  man  long  in  the  ministry,  but  the  chapters  on  planning  the  course  of 
one's  preaching  and  the  organization  of  the  sermon  are  worth  examination. 

The  book  by  Winston  Pearce  is  devoted  more  definitely  to  long  range 
planning  of  a  preaching  program.  The  author  suggests  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  setting  up  preaching  plans  and  gives  them  thorough  treatment. 
This  is  an  excellent  book,  one  of  the  best  on  its  subject,  and  it  should  be 
in  every  preacher's  library. 

Dr.  Baird's  book  deals  with  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  the  sermon. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  classic  homiletic  texts  but  focuses  on  the  general 
area  of  speech.  The  author  has  a  broad  background  in  both  speech  and 
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religion,  and  he  relates  his  knowledge  of  the  speech  arts  directly  to 
method  and  technique  in  preaching.  The  book  is  marked  by  two  especially 
excellent  features.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  projects  and 
assignments,  by  following  which  any  preacher  can  engage  in  a  program 
of  individual  preaching  improvement.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  fine 
bibliography  of  both  homiletic  texts  and  speech  texts. 
This  is  an  outstanding  book  in  its  field. 

J.  Carroll  Trotter 

THE  JUNIOR.  By  Marjorie  Elaine  Soderholm.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book 
House. 

The  author  seeks  to  help  the  Sunday  School  teacher  see  why  it  is 
important  to  teach  the  Junior,  what  the  Junior  is  like,  what  one  should 
teach  him,  and  how  one  should  do  it.  The  Junior  is  recognized  as  being 
an  individual  who  is  active,  healthy,  inquisitive,  religious,  literal-minded, 
a  lover  of  gangs,  and  a  hero-worshiper.  After  a  presentation  of  fine-points 
in  the  use  of  teaching  methods,  teachers  are  reminded  that  methods  are  not 
to  be  used  per  se  but  rather  to  accomplish  purposes  and  objectives.  While 
the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  memorization  of  scripture  is 
emphasized,  the  role  of  the  teacher  as  interpreter  of  scripture  and  the 
Christian  message  does  not  seem  to  be  adequately  stressed.  The  book  should 
be  especially  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  is  beginning  work  with  juniors. 

Fred  Sandusky 

SIGN  OF  THE  STAR.  By  R.  Earl  Allen.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1968. 
$1.50. 

In  these  twelve  brief  sermonettes,  the  pastor  of  Rosen  Heights  Baptist 
Church  in  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  presents  the  witness  of  some  who  saw 
"the  star  in  the  east"  and  came  to  worship  the  Christ.  Isaiah  painted  His 
portrait;  John  was  His  faithful  forerunner;  Mary  gave  Him  birth;  Joseph 
gave  parental  care.  Angels  announced  His  coming;  shepherds  sought  His 
manger;  wise  men  followed  a  star;  Simeon  blessed  Him. 

Dr.  Allen  concludes  with  the  reminder  that  Jesus  did  not  remain  a 
baby  but  grew  into  a  manhood  and  a  life  that  still  shines  as  the  stedfast 
star  of  hope. 

This  simple  presentation  of  the  Christmas  story  is  easy  to  read,  with 
choice  illustrations  and  abiding  truths.  It  is  good  devotional  reading  and 
will  refresh  the  meaning  of  Christmas  for  many. 

James  H.  Blackmore 

THE  BEATITUDES.  By  George  A.  Buttrick.   Nashville:  Abingdon  Press. 
1968.  $2.50.  64  pp. 

Here  is  a  new  and  refreshing  study  of  the  .Beatitudes  written  in  the 
light  of  present-day  needs  and  trends.  The  commentary  on  each  Beatitude 
is  brief  but  beautifully  stated  as  only  a  pastor— preacher  like  George  Buttrick 
could. 

The  little  book  is  unique  in  relating  the  Beatitudes  in  Matthew  and  in 
Luke  and  then  including  from  Luke  both  the  woes  and  the  Beatitudes.  It 
is  a  little  volume  but  rich  and  rewarding.  Very  typical  of  the  comment  on 
the  Beatitudes  is  this  quotation  about  those  who  "hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness."  "Those  who  hunger  for  the  true  man  to  be  formed  in  them, 
knowing  their  helpfulness,  cast  themselves  on  God  with  their  eyes  on 
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Christ  and  so  find  pardon.  As  for  those  who  thirst  for  good  will  on  earth, 
spring  keeps  breaking  through,  though  only  their  eyes  can  see  it." 

Through  all  these  comments  there  runs  a  deep  and  joyous  note  of 
faith  in  the  resurrected  Christ.  Dr.  Buttrick  says,  "Christ  has  blazed  the 
trail  and  is  himself  the  answer.  To  those  who  would  follow  he  is  both 
pardon  and  pledge.  All  the  battalions  of  evil  converged  to  slay  him  and 
fell  back  broken,  for  springtime  streamed  from  an  open  grave." 

This  little  book  will  be  helpful  to  any  preacher  and  will  be  rewarding 
reading  for  any  who  are  seeking  devotional  material  that  is  both  beautifully 
written  and  deeply  moving. 

Theodore  F.  Adams 

SPARKS  FOR  THE  KINDLING.   By  Harold  C.  Bonell.   Valley  Forge, 
Pa.:  Judson  Press,  1968.  128  pp.  $3.95. 

This  reviewer  has  a  built-in  hesitation  about  books  that  are  so  called 
"helps  to  busy  pastors."  Too  many  such  volumes  are  poor  substitutes  for 
the  real  thing.  But  this  book  is  a  wholesome  exception.  The  reader 
will  find  here  no  prepared  sermons,  but  many  stimulating  and  helpful 
subjects,  texts  and  seed  ideas  from  which  good  sermons  can  grow.  The 
book  abounds  in  "sparks"  that  will  kindle  the  fire  in  many  a  preacher's  mind 
and  heart. 

The  author  is  a  Baptist  pastor  in  Florida  and  is  active  in  the  American 
Baptist  Convention.  Many  pastors  will  welcome  this  helpful  little  book 
of  "thought  starters." 

Theodore  F.  Adams 
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Lecture  Schedule  1969-1970 


September  16-17  Fall  Lectures 

by  Dr.  David  H.  C.  Read,  Minister,  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City 


October  9  Missionary  Emphasis  Address 

by  Dr.  Paul  Gillespie,  Minister,  Takoma  Park 
Baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

November  6  Missionary  Emphasis  Address 

by  Dr.  Richard  M.  Stephenson,  Executive 
Secretary,  Baptist  General  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia, Richmond 

December  16  Missionary  Emphasis  Address 

by  Dr.  R.  H.  Edwin  Espy,  General  Secretary, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  New  York  City 

January  27  Spring  Convocation 

by  Dr.  James  E.  Tull,  Professor  of  Theology, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

February  5  Missionary  Emphasis  Address 

by  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Rutledge,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Southern  Baptist  Home  Mission  Board, 
Atlanta 

March  3-6  Carver-Barnes  Memorial  Lectures 

by  Dr.  William  L.  Lumpkin,  Minister,  Free- 
mason Street  Baptist  Church,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia 

March  12  Founders'  Day  Address 

by  Dr.  Edward  A.  McDowell,  Professor-emer- 
itus of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

March  18  Missionary  Emphasis  Address 

by  Dr.  Baker  James  Cauthen,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  Richmond 


May  28 


Commencement  Sermon 


May  29 


Annual  Commencement 
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Apostolate  and  Authority 

in  the  Early  Church — 
The  Contribution  of  Paul 

by  Archie  L.  Nations 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  questions  in  religious  studies  is 
that  of  the  nature  of  the  authority  to  which  appeal  is  made.  It 
is  no  less  true  of  Christianity  than  of  any  other  religious  system. 
The  present  study  has  grown  out  of  such  an  interest,  at  least 
in  part,  but  is  even  more  so  a  product  of  reading  in  New  Testa- 
ment research  reports  having  to  do  with  the  concept  of 
the  apostolate  in  the  early  church.1  An  investigation  of  this  type 
should  be  of  interest  in  view  of  recent  discussions  among  South- 
ern Baptist  regarding  our  own  self -identity  and  doctrinal  norms 
available  for  establishing  and  maintaining  that  identity.  Too 
often  such  discussions  are  characterized  by  special  pleading 
and  by  more  "heat"  than  "light."  It  is  my  fond  hope  that  the 
present  sober  consideration  will  contribute  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former.  It  is  therefore  the  contention  of  this  essay 
that  an  examination  of  Paul's  letters2  provides  a  more  adequate 
point  of  departure  in  our  quest  for  understanding  and  unity7 
than  "Statements  of  Faith"  or  historic  "Confessions  of  Faith," 
however  important  they  might  be.  "Statements"  and  "Confes- 
sions" are  always  subject  to  the  accidents  of  history.3  This 
assertion  is  made,  of  course,  in  full  recognition  that  the  follow- 
ing observations  are  bound  by  the  same  limitations,  but  they 
are  offered  in  confidence  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  N.T.  studies  regarding  the  subject  under  discussion 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  some  effort  in  dealing  with  those 
contributions  is  justifiable.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  enter 
directly  into  our  own  inter-confessional  debate;  the  statements 
which  follow  are,  I  believe,  of  sufficient  clarity  as  to  enable 
the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  implications 
contained  therein. 

I.  The  Priority  of  Paul.  It  has  been  shown  that  Paul  is  nor- 
mative for  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  the  apostolate, 
and,  closely  related  to  it,  the  idea  of  authority,  in  the  early 
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church.4  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  contention: 
(1)  He  is  the  only  apostle  from  whom  we  have  direct  and  in- 
controvertible literary  testimony,  within  which  his  own  self- 
understanding  is  disclosed.5  (2)  Other  N.T.  writings  may  be 
judged  as  apostolic  only  in  a  derivative  but  not  in  an  original 
sense.6  (3)  Outside  of  Paul's  letters,  the  most  important  work 
in  the  N.T.  which  deals  with  the  role  of  aposdes  in  the  early 
church  is  Luke-Acts,  a  product  of  a  later  time  which  presents 
a  quite  different  picture  from  that  discernible  in  Paul  and  which 
virtually  denies  apostolicity  to  Paul.7  (4)  Objective  analysis 
shows  that  Paul's  letters  are  primary  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  chronology  and  development.  (5)  The  entire  first  century 
was  marked  by  significant  controversies,  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  which  was  that  of  Paul's  struggles  with 
formidable  opponents  who  forced  him  to  clarify  his  position 
on  basic  issues  and  to  defend  his  integrity  as  a  witness  con- 
cerning the  Christian  gospel.  Paul's  letters  are  noteworthy 
for  their  detailed  exposition  of  precisely  those  matters  which 
are  of  immediate  concern  to  us.8 

II.  Aspects  of  Apostolic  Authority  as  seen  in  Paul's  Letters. 
Religious  institutions  are  inclined  to  consider  certain  phases  of 
authority  in  terms  of  well-defined  structures  and  offices  hallowed 
by  both  their  antiquity  and  their  existence  by  divine  decree.  Very 
little  of  such  inclinations  are  to  be  seen  in  Paul's  thought,  for  he 
represents  what  might  be  called  a  pre-institutional  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  early  church.  In  spite  of  the  order  of  the  special 
callings  found  in  I  Cor.  12:28,  it  can  in  no  sense  be  affirmed  that 
Paul  advocates  a  hierarchy  of  authoritative  positions  within 
the  church.9  There  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  ordination 
to  the  callings  listed,10  which  makes  apparent  the  lay  character 
of  the  Pauline  congregations.11  Indeed,  even  the  term  'office' 
as  applied  to  the  aposde,  the  prophet,  or  the  teacher  is  a 
misnomer,  implying  a  more  formal,  structured,  institutional 
quality  in  the  designations  than  is  actually  present  in  the  titles 
themselves.12  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  callings  thus  men- 
tioned by  Paul  are  the  result  of  selection  and  appointment  by 
God  himself,  and  it  is  only  in  such  a  sense  that  the  'offices'  are 
authoritative.  Furthermore,  since  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  term  'apostle'  even  to  those  who  are  not  true  to  the  gospel, 
and  since  such  uses  occur  only  in  polemical  contexts  when 
Paul's  apostleship  is  being  challenged,  it  is  clear  that  the  import- 
ant thing  is  the  frame  of  reference  within  which  a  person  functions 
together  with  his  conformity  to  the  norms  established  within  that 
setting.  Titles  are  altogether  secondary.13 
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'Apostle'  is  Paul's  own  self-designation  of  the  calling  to 
which  he  had  been  summoned  by  God,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
served  as  a  person  with  authority  in  the  Gentile  mission.14 
Through  Paul  we  see  that  the  apostle  is  authorized  by  his  Lord 
to  proclaim  the  gospel15  (from  which  proclamation  faith  arises 
and  the  Christian  community  comes  into  being),  to  expose  and 
correct  theological  error,16  to  discipline  the  morally  aberrant,17 
to  establish  priorities  in  worship  and  maintain  order,18  to  pass 
on  the  traditions  with  the  proper  understanding  thereof,19 
to  give  instructions  on  a  great  variety  of  practical  issues  relative 
to  the  church,  morality,  and  society;20  in  brief,  to  establish 
and  to  care  for  the  churches  with  a  view  to  their  upbuilding.21 
That  Paul  considered  himself  to  be  invested  with  special  authority 
as  an  apostle  is  evident  from  what  he  has  to  say  about  giving 
orders,  issuing  commands,  and  calling  for  obedience  from  his 
congregations.22  The  assertion  has  even  been  made  that  for 
Paul  the  authority  of  the  apostle  is  absolute!23  To  be  sure,  Ga- 
lations  1:6-9  may  easily  be  taken  in  this  way  since  it  is  Paul's 
emphatic  'anathema'  upon  those  who  proclaim  a  false  gospel, 
but  to  speak  of  apostolic  authority  as  absolute  without  qualifi- 
cation is  misleading.  Walter  Schmithals,  the  author  of  the  most 
important  recent  work  on  the  apostolate  (cf.  note  4),  does  not 
leave  the  declaration  in  the  bare  form  given  here.  He  explains 
his  meaning  by  showing  how  Paul's  concept  of  his  office  blends 
indissolubly  with  his  understanding  of  his  message,  the  gospel 
which  he  was  called  to  proclaim.  Therefore,  the  sense  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  apostle  may  be  spoken  of  as  absolute  is  that 
there  can  be  no  compromise  regarding  the  integrity  of  the  "word 
of  the  cross,"  which  is  "the  power  of  God  for  salvation  to  every 
one  who  believes."24 

In  debate  with  his  opponents  Paul  establishes  the  ground 
upon  which  he  unequivocally  claims  apostolic  authority.  It  lies 
precisely  in  his  conception  of  the  identity  of  message  and  person, 
kerygma  and  apostolate,  which  he  maintains.25  Here  our  most 
illuminating  source  is  the  letter  to  the  Galations.  It  seems  that 
Paul's  opponents  did  not  concentrate  their  attack  on  his  message 
but  upon  Paul  himself,  arguing  that  he  was  not  an  apostle.26 
Their  assault  is  upon  his  office,  and  the  thrust  of  Galatians  1-2 
is  that  Paul  denies  the  contention  of  his  opponents  that  he  had 
received  his  gospel  from  men  instead  of  directly  from  God  as 
they  claimed  for  their  own  authorization.  Like  his  opponents 
Paul  avers  that  he  too  has  been  called  to  his  office  by  God  alone, 
but  whereas  for  them  one's  message  depends  upon  his  office,  for 
Paul  this  is  not  so.  The  critical  issue  is  the  nature  of  the  message 
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because  the  truth  of  the  gospel  has  priority  over  apostleship.27 
Nevertheless,  in  arguing  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  Paul  is  not 
simply  setting  up  an  objective  datum  which  calls  for  mere  ac- 
ceptance. Instead,  that  which  he  preaches  as  true  is  always  the 
proclamation  of  God's  grace  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this 
kerygma  is  itself  a  call  to  faith  in  the  Crucified.28  But  by  tracing 
the  gospel  directly  to  Christ  and  thus  establishing  it  as  the  firm 
ground  alone  upon  which  one  can  stand,  Paul  comes  full  circle 
to  confirm  his  apostleship  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  can  do 
this  in  Galatians  1  precisely  because  for  him  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  his  conversion  and  his  calling.29 

In  the  light  of  the  above  stated  understanding  of  his  office 
and  his  message,  one  may  wonder  about  Paul's  attitude  toward 
Peter  in  view  of  the  latter's  behavior  at  Antioch  as  narrated  in 
Galatians  2.  Peter,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  also  an  aposde, 
but  did  he  by  his  error  abrogate  or  endanger  his  standing  as  an 
apostle?  Space  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  this  question 
here;  one  should  consult  the  article  by  David  M.  Hay,30  in  which 
it  is  pointed  out  that  Paul  seems  to  leave  open  the  question  of 
apostasy  by  an  apostle.  It  seems  that  Paul's  point  of  view  is 
that  apostasy  would  invalidate  one's  apostleship,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting that  Paul  does  not  accuse  Peter  of  having  apostatized. 
What  is  more,  he  never  gives  a  specific  instance  of  such  an 
occurrence.  Even  the  appearance  of  "false"  or  "superlative 
apostles"  in  Corinth31  does  not  call  forth  from  Paul  the  charge  of 
apostasy.  By  every  available  standard  concerning  the  identity 
of  the  apostle  and  the  verification  of  his  authority  by  what  may 
be  called  his  'apostolic  life,'  such  persons  may  be  called  'aposdes,' 
but  they  are  not  'true  apostles'  because  both  their  claims  and  their 
lives  are  riddled  by  sham  and  falsehood.  Theirs  is  evidently  not 
a  case  of  apostasy,  but  rather  of  submission  to  error  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

Against  the  "false"  or  "superlative  apostles"  of  II  Cor.  11-12 
Paul  describes  the  nature  of  apostolic  life.  This  life  is  both  a 
witness  to  apostolic  authority  and  a  verification  of  it.  Here  and 
in  related  texts  Paul's  consciousness  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  as  eschatological  fulfillment32  comes  into  sharp 
focus.  In  the  same  connection  he  speaks  of  participation  in  that 
death  and  resurrection  by  faith  in  Christ  as  the  new  inclusive 
Adam.33  As  God's  salvation  deed  his  death  and  resurrection 
constitute  the  foundational  event  of  the  new  aeon,  and  this 
new  aeon  has  already  begun  to  appear  in  the  historical  life  of  man. 
Accordingly  Paul  gives  a  twofold  interpretation  of  Jesus'  death- 
resurrection:  (1)  As  the  basic  and  decisive  act  of  God  it  has  a  once 
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and  for  all  salvific  import.  (2)  It  is  constituted  in  such  a  way  that 
the  man  of  faith  participates  in  it  as  the  mode  of  his  existence  in 
the  present  aeon  until  the  Parousia.  The  description  of  apostolic 
life  given  here  assumes  an  important  correlation  between  the 
mode  of  existence  for  the  apostie,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  every 
Christian,  on  the  other.  What  Paul  says  about  apostolic  life  is 
not  applicable  solely  to  apostles,  neither  by  necessity  nor  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  office  in  distinction  from  Christian  life  in 
general.  So  it  is  that  Paul  describes  apostolic  life  chiefly  in  terms 
of  the  cross.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cross  of  Jesus  is  the  basis 
for  both  soteriology  and  Christology,  but  it  is  also  something 
else  which  is  frequently  overlooked.  It  is  the  ground  for  under- 
standing apostolic  life  and/ or  Christian  existence  within  the 
ambiguities,  contingencies,  perils,  hardships  and  tragedies  of 
historical  time  wherein  old  aeon  and  new  aeon  overlap.34  In 
this  way  Paul's  realism  becomes  evident  as  he  steers  a  straight 
course  between  the  Scylla  of  the  Corinthian  'spiritualists'  who 
deny  the  reality  of  death  and  affirm  their  belief  in  the  fullness  of 
resurrection  life  in  the  present35  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  fatalism 
which  sees  only  the  harsh  aspect  of  evil,  pain  and  death,  with  no 
hope  of  exodus  from  the  land  of  bondage  ruled  over  by  mighty 
Anangke  (Necessity).  Paul  unquestionably  affirmed  the  "only 
indubitable  sign  of  the  true  apostle"36  to  be  crucifixion  with  the 
Lord  Jesus,  which  is  regarded  as  participation  in  his  death  both 
as  a  past  fact  (whereby  the  basis  for  the  new  life  in  Christ  is 
established)  and  as  a  present  condition  of  living  under  his  lord- 
ship.37 The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  centers  in  the  latter,  the 
present  condition.  The  "false  apostles"  were  those  who  com- 
mended themselves,  took  pride  in  their  heritage,  abused  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  communities,  casually  slipped  into  sexual 
libertinism,  engendered  strife  in  the  churches,  distorted  the  tra- 
ditions beyond  the  clear  intent  of  the  gospel,  misrepresented  Paul 
and  sought  to  destroy  his  influence,  and  fostered  an  unloving 
hyper-individualism  which  did  not  "discern  the  body,"  thus  living 
as  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.38  On  the  other  side,  however, 
stands  Paul,  the  true  apostle,  who  fully  submits  to  the  lordship  of 
the  Crucified.39  This  means  that  he  continually  dies  with  Jesus40 
on  behalf  of  (though  certainly  not  vicariously  for)41  his  congre- 
gations by  the  acceptance  of  suffering  which  inevitably  comes 
to  those  who  are  genuine  disciples  of  Jesus.  It  may  be  in  the  form 
of  persecution  for  Christ's  sake,  or  hardship  endured  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  or  else  suffering  which  simply  happens 
because  the  old  aeon  has  not  yet  disappeared — even  though  it 
is  passing  away.42  If  it  is  suffering  in  general,  formally  speaking 
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there  is  no  difference  between  such  suffering  borne  by  the 
apostle  and  that  of  any  other  human  being.  Qualitatively,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  vast  difference  since  the  apostle  who  accepts 
the  cross  as  the  sole  mode  of  his  existence  knows  himself  as  wholly 
dependent  upon  God  "who  raises  the  dead,"43  perfects  his  power 
in  weakness,44  and  brings  to  nought  man's  autonomous  wisdom 
by  his  own  "foolishness."45  In  apostolic  life  Paul  has  no  ground  of 
boasting  except  in  the  cross  of  his  Lord,  by  which  the  world 
is  crucified  to  him  and  he  to  the  world.46  Moveover,  the  very 
suffering  which  is  negative  from  every  other  standpoint  is  given 
a  positive  value  in  that  the  God  who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead 
takes  the  very  weapons  utilized  by  the  hostile  "principalities  and 
powers"47  and  turns  them  into  instruments  of  his  purpose  to 
effect  his  will.  'Death,'  so  to  speak,  is  encountered  on  the  way  to 
life,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  'death'  itself  life  is  paradoxically 
given,  although  it  occurs  in  hiddenness  because  of  the  ambiguities 
of  historical  existence. 

But  as  already  indicated,48  the  form  or  mode  of  apostolic 
life  is  by  no  means  a  specialized  category  wherein  the  apostle  is 
exalted  above  the  congregation  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  'superman.'49 
Functionally  there  are  differences,  but  dying  with  Jesus  as  the 
"mode  of  operation"50  for  the  apostle  is  at  the  same  time  in- 
separable from  the  path  on  which  every  Christian  is  to  walk.51 
That  the  apostle  is  altogether  one  with  and  within  the  community 
of  believers,  not  set  above  them  in  any  institutional  sense,  is 
quite  plain.52  The  life  style  of  the  apostle  is  basically  the  same  as 
that  of  every  man  of  faith,  for  both  are  determined  by  the 
gospel.  This  is  shown  very  pointedly  in  the  mimesis  ("imitation") 
concept  used  by  Paul.53  In  I  Thess.  1:6  and  2:14  suffering  is 
mentioned  in  association  with  "imitation"  of  Paul,  but  whereas 
the  word  by  itself  usually  indicates  a  conscious  imitation,  in  these 
texts  there  occurs  the  idea  that  the  gospel  as  power  comes  into 
the  lives  of  believers  so  that  the  result  is  "a  certain  pattern."54 
The  pattern  is  that  of  suffering,  which  is  intrinsic  to  Christian 
existence,55  and  the  connection  of  this  pattern  with  Christ 
establishes  the  theme  of  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  as  determina- 
tive for  living  in  the  present.  Consequently,  although  it  may 
appear  that  the  discussion  has  strayed  away  from  "aspects  of 
apostolic  authority"  in  the  thought  of  Paul,  we  have  in  fact  touched 
upon  that  which  is  emphasized  so  strongly  in  Paul's  own  words. 
Authentic  life  for  every  man  of  faith  is  life  oriented  to  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  and  rose  again.  Paul  asserts  his  authority 
without  apology  or  embarrassment  because  he  is  convinced  that 
his  mode  of  existence  is  fundamentally  in  conformity  with  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Paul's  letters  also  reveal  several  items  of  importance  in  those 
instances  wherein  the  practical  exercise  of  apostolic  authority  is 
involved.  Limitations  of  space  prohibit  more  than  the  bare  men- 
tion of  four  topics.  (1)  As  occasion  required,  Paul  delivered  in- 
structions on  matters  of  congregational  discipline.  Our  canonical 
I  Corinthians  is  the  primary  source  for  such  information.  Although 
a  large  number  of  problems  come  to  the  surface  in  this  letter,  ap- 
parently Paul's  most  severe  strictures  have  to  do  with  sexual  rela- 
tions. I  Cor.  5:3-5,  9-13,  a  case  of  incest,  is  the  sole  example  of 
excommunication  in  Paul's  correspondence.  (2)  Related  to  the 
ordering  of  congregational  life  but  not  having  to  do  exclusively 
with  church  discipline  is  Paul's  use  of  Christian  tradition.56 
Paul  was  hardly  a  creator  of  tradition  or  an  innovator  of  tradi- 
tional materials;  instead  he  represents  to  some  extent  the  rab- 
binic model  who  is  faithful  to  tradition  already  given.57  Yet 
there  is  also  evidence  that  Paul  either  preferred  certain  forms  of 
traditional  materials  over  others  or  else  himself  modifed  those 
forms  for  theological  reasons.58  In  any  case  Paul  controls 
and  interprets  traditional  materials  in  dependency  upon  his 
theological  understanding;  namely,  in  line  with  his  concep- 
tion of  the  gospel.59  (3)  Of  primary  importance  and  great 
complexity  is  Paul's  use  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  as  one 
authoritative  basis  (but  by  no  means  the  only  basis!)  for  his 
theological  affirmations.  By  current  standards  Paul's  exegetical 
methodology  may  appear  arbitrary  and  forced,  but  once  again 
one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  his  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.  is  in 
accordance  with  his  fundamental  insight  into  God's  act  of  salva- 
tion in  Christ  as  the  norm  for  such  interpretation.60  (4)  Finally, 
Paul  utilizes  with  considerable  vigor  the  authority  of  reasoned 
argument.  He  has  frequently  been  read  as  being  anti-intellectual 
(per  I  Cor.  1-2),  but  this  oversimplifies  both  the  man  and  his 
thought.  Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  interplay  of 
faith  and  reason  in  Paul's  theology.61 

Summary.  In  very  brief  scope  the  above  discussion  has 
touched  upon  several  important  matters  having  to  do  with 
apostleship  and  authority  in  the  early  church.  Two  outstanding 
facts  worth  repeating  are:  (1)  Apostleship  and  authority  in  the 
early  church  must  be  understood  first  of  all  through  the  theology 
of  Paul  who  is  dominant  and  pivotal  in  this  regard.  (2)  "Offices," 
including  even  the  "office"  of  apostle,  are  of  little  conse- 
quence in  themselves,  since  Paul's  consuming  passion  is  to 
proclaim  "the  Christ-message,  the  Gospel."62  The  Good  News 
of  Jesus  Christ  summons  men  to  faith  and  creates  authentic 
Christian  life  in  conformity  with  the  cross  and  resurrection  of 
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the  Lord.  It  is  upon  this  authoritative  foundation  that  Paul 
develops  a  richly  variegated  theological  and  ethical  under- 
standing. 

NOTES 
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24I  Cor.  l:18ff.;  Rom.  1:16b. 

^Schmithals,  op.cit.,  pp.  38-40;  Campenhausen,  op.cit,  pp.  35-36;  N.  A. 
Dahl,  "Paul  and  the  Church  at  Corinth  according  to  I  Cor.  1:10-4:21,"  in 
Christian  History  and  Interpretation:  Studies  presented  to  John  Knox,  ed. 
W.  R.  Farmer    et  al  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1967),  p.  331. 

26The  obvious  implication  is  that  Paul's  opposition  attached  greater  signifi- 
cance to  the  office  itself  than  he  did. 

27For  this  argument,  cf.  Schmithals,  op.cit.,  pp.  38-40;  also  see  David  M. 
Hay,  "Paul's  Indifference  to  Authority,"  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  88  (1969), 
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28Schmithals,  op.cit,  p.  39;  Gal.  2:15-21;  6:14;  I  Cor.  1:23;  2:2;  II  Cor. 
5:17-21. 

29Schmithals,  op.cit.,  p.  40. 
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31II  Cor.  11:5,  13;  12:11. 

32Paul's  eschatology  is  best  understood  in  terms  of  the  apocalyptic  concept 
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33Rom.  5:12ff.;  I  Cor.  15:21ff. 
34Kaesemann,  op.cit.,  pp.  172,  176. 

^John  Howard  Schuetz,  "Apostolic  Authority  and  the  Control  of  Tradi- 
tion: I  Cor.  15,"  New  Testament  Studies,  15  (1969),  439-57. 

36Kaesemann,  op.cit.,  p.  176.  Not  even  II  Cor.  12:12  is  a  denial  of  this. 
It  is  significant  how  little  Paul  refers  to  the  miraculous  as  a  verification  of  his 
authority. 

37See  the  major  study  by  Robert  C.  Tannehill,  Dying  and  Rising  with  Christ 
(Berlin:  Alfred  Toepelmann,  1966),  which  deals  with  this  important  area  of 
Pauline  theology  without  relating  it  to  apostolate  and  authority.  Texts  cited  by 
Tannehill  which  refer  to  dying  with  Christ  as  a  past  fact,  whereby  the  basis 
of  the  new  life  is  established  are:  Rom.  6:lff.;  7:1-6;  Gal.  2:19-20;  5:24-25;  6:14-15; 

II  Cor.  5:14-17.  Texts  analyzed  in  the  study  having  to  do  with  dying  and  rising 
with  Christ  "as  the  structure  of  the  new  life"  (p.  74)  in  the  present  are:  II  Cor. 
4:7-14;  1:3-9  and  7:3;  13:4  and  12:9;  I  Thess.  1:5-8  and  2:13-16;  Rom.  8:17;  Phil. 
3:2-11.  For  a  slightly  different  view,  see  Eduard  Schweizer,  "Dying  and 
Rising  with  Christ,"  New  Testament  Studies,  14  (1967),  1-14.  The  following 
studies  directly  associate  this  motif  with  apostolate  and  authority:  Schuetz, 
op.cit.;  Campenhausen,  op.cit.,  p:  41;  Kaesemann,  op.cit.;  Schmithals,  op.cit., 
pp.  47-50.  A  minor  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  sharp  differentia- 
tions between  time  past,  present  and  future  simply  did  not  hold,  especially  with 
those  steeped  in  the  Hebrew  tradition.  The  absence  of  such  sharp  temporal 
distinctions,  but  the  use  of  qualitative  notations  for  particular  times  or  events, 
probably  explains  the  ease  with  which  Paul  can  move  from  reference  to  partici- 
pation in  Christ's  death  as  a  past  event  to  dying  with  Christ  as  a  present,  vital 
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fact.  Cf.  in  this  connection,  Eduard  Schweizer,  The  Church  as  the  Body  of 
Christ  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1964),  pp.  43-47. 

38Other  characteristics  could  be  mentioned,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  bring 
out  their  true  character.  The  following  texts  should  be  consulted.  They  are  in 
the  order  of  the  traits  cited.  II  Cor.  ll:7ff.;  Gal.  6:13;  I  Cor.  1-2;  14;  II  Cor. 
ll:21f.,  19-20;  I  Cor.  5:lff.;  II  Cor.  12:21;  I  Cor.  1,  11;  I  Cor.  l:13f.;  10-11;  9:lff.; 
II  Cor.  12:14ff.;  I  Cor.  11-12;  Phil.  3:18. 

39I  Cor.  1:23;  2:2;  Gal.  3:1.  Notice  the  perfect  tense  in  all  these  texts. 

40II  Cor.  4:7-12;  5:11-15;   11:23-33;  12:10-12. 

41Schmithals,  op.cit.,  p.  49,  note  110. 

42I  Cor.  7:25-31. 

43II  Cor.  1:9. 

44II  Cor.  12:9. 

45I  Cor.  1:25. 
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48See  above,  pp.  6-7. 

49Schmithals,  op.cit.,  p.  41,  states  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Paul 
was  at  times  forced  to  defend  his  apostolate  in  the  face  of  opposition,  we  would 
know  very  little  about  Paul's  understanding  of  himself  as  an  apostle  except  that 
for  him  it  did  not  have  "any  particular  meaning." 

50Campenhausen,  op.cit.,  p.  41. 

51See  the  eloquent  statement  of  Rudolf  Schnackenburg,  Christian  Existence 
in  the  New  Testament,  trans.  Joseph  Blenkinsopp  (Notre  Dame,  Indiana: 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1969),  II,  1-30,  esp.  pp.  28-30. 

52Schmithals,  loc.cit. 

53Of  "imitation"  of  himself,  cf.  I  Thess.  1:6;  II  Thess.  3:7,  9;  Phil.  3:17; 
4:9;  I  Cor.  4:16;  11:1.  Of  "imitation"  of  the  Lord,  cf.  I  Thess.  1:6;  I  Cor.  11:1. 
Of  "imitation"  of  churches  in  Judea,  cf.  I  Thess.  2:14.  W.  Michaelis,  TDNT, 
IV,  659-74,  associates  the  meaning  of  these  texts  with  the  concept  of  disciple- 
ship,  being  obedient  to  the  "word  and  will  of  the  Lord"  (p.  673).  This  is 
disputed  by  Schmithals,  op.cit.,  pp.  42-44,  who  thinks  Paul  calls  for 
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54Tannehill,  op.cit.,  p.  103;  cf.  pp.  100-104,  where  the  author  proves  the 
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55I  Thess.  3:1-4. 

56According  to  P.  Fannon,  "The  Influence  of  Tradition  in  St.  Paul," 
Studia  Evangelica,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1968),  IV, 
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57W.  D.  Davies,  "Reflexions  on  Tradition:  The  Aboth  Revisited,"  in 
Christian  History  and  Interpretation,  p.  156;  and   ,  Paul  and  Rab- 
binic Judaism   (London:   SPCK,   1958),   pp.  247-50. 

58Schweizer,  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  pp.  23ff.;  Joachim 
Jeremias,  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus,  trans.  Norman  Perrin  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1966),  p.  104;  Tannehill,  op.cit.,  p.  10;  Charles  H. 
Talbert,  "Tradition  and  Redaction  in  Romans  XII.  9-21,"  New  Testament 
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59Schuetz,  op.cit.,  p.  457. 

60Ellis,  op.cit,  pp.  20-37;  114-49. 

61  But  see  Guenther  Bornkamm,  Early  Christian  Experience,  trans.  Paul  L. 
Hammer  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1969),  pp.  29-46. 
62Campenhausen,  op.cit.,  p.  53. 
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Another  "Question  in  Baptist 
History":  Who  Was  "Pike"? 

by  James  E.  Tull 

Persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  Landmark  Movement 
in  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  are  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  theory  of  "church  succession"  was  the  central  tenet  of 
the  original  Landmark  doctrinal  system,  as  this  system  was  set 
forth  by  the  founder  of  Landmarkism,  J.  R.  Graves  (1820-1893). 
The  church  succession  doctrine  involved  a  subscription  to  the 
thesis  that  there  has  been  an  unbroken  chain  of  Baptist 
churches  extending  through  history  back  to  the  apostolic  age. 
The  "marks"  (characteristics)  of  the  true  church,  it  was  held, 
were  given  by  detailed  commandment  in  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures.  Every  church  in  authentic  succession  from  the  New 
Testament  churches  must  incorporate  all  of  these  "marks". 
Among  these  are:  a  regenerate  church  membership,  believer's 
baptism,  immersion  as  the  only  valid  mode  of  baptism,  congre- 
gational church  government,  and  close  communion.  Any 
"religious  society,"  the  Landmark ers  believed,  which  does  not 
embody  all  of  these  "marks,"  any  "society"  which  is  not  in  the 
line  of  true  historical  succession,  is  not  a  church  at  all.  Any  church 
which  meets  the  test  of  authentic  succession  is  a  Baptist  church. 
It  followed  from  Landmark  premises  that  there  is  no  church 
except  a  Baptist  church,  and  that  the  ministry,  the  preaching, 
the  baptism,  and  the  communion  of  any  "society"  outside  the 
Baptist  fellowship  are  invalid. 

In  a  sense,  the  Landmark  Movement  crested  before  the  Civil 
War.  After  the  war,  the  original  Landmark  system  was  able  to 
maintain  itself  in  its  full  synthesis  of  elements  only  in  the 
thought  of  J.  R.  Graves.  For  many  years  after  the  war,  Graves 
kept  up  an  incessant  advocacy  of  his  views  in  the  pages  of  his 
potent  denominational  paper,  The  Baptist,  and  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  books. 

Church  succession  became  a  widely  accepted  doctrine  in 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  due  to  its  sedulous  propaga- 
tion by  the  Landmarkers.  Indeed,  it  is  still  held  by  many  Southern 
Baptists  today.  Yet  it  has  never  been  universally  held  in  the 
denomination,  and  at  times  it  has  been  vigorously  challenged. 
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I 

It  appears  that  the  theory  of  church  successsion  became 
something  of  a  storm  center  of  debate  in  the  middle  years  of  the 
1870's.  This  fact  received  striking  exemplification  in  1875-1876, 
when  a  writer  using  the  pseudonym  "Pike"  exploded  a  series  of 
bombshells  on  the  pages  of  The  Religious  Herald  of  Virginia. 
The  Herald  at  the  time  was  edited  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Baptists  in  the  denomination,  J.  B.  Jeter. 

"Pike's"  first  article  appeared  in  November,  1875.  In  this  he 
asked,  "What  grounds  are  there  for  saying  that  any  of  the  Ana- 
baptists of  the  sixteenth  century  held  that  immersion  alone  is 
baptism?"  The  import  of  this  question  appeared  plainly  enough: 
"Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  there  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
a  body  of  men  who  held  not  only  that  believers  alone  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  baptism,  but  also  that  immersion  alone  is 
the  act  of  baptism,  then  we  cannot  assert  that  our  Baptist 
denomination  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old."1 

In  the  course  of  his  discusssion,  "Pike"  conducted  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  Landmarkism  by  subjecting  the  church  succession 
theory  to  searching  historical  examination.  The  core  of  his  argu- 
ment appeared  in  the  March  23,  1876  issue  of  the  Herald,  in 
which  "Pike"  contended  that  the  rite  of  believer's  baptism  by  im- 
mersion, after  having  been  lost  for  some  centuries,  was  re- 
stored in  the  seventeenth  century. 

• 

About  the  time  the  Pilgrims  were  sailing  for  Plymouth,  some 
of  the  Anti-pedobaptists  in  Holland  began  to  preach  a 
reform  regarding  the  act  of  baptism  also,  saying  that  immer- 
sion also  was  baptism.  With  a  score  of  years  the  Anti-pedo- 
baptists of  England  adopted  the  same  doctrine.  Thus  was 
there  a  restoration  of  apostolic  baptism — the  immersion  of 
believers — and  thus  the  modern  Baptist  denomination  came 
into  being.2 

After  cutting  the  chain  of  baptismal  successions,  "Pike" 
widened  his  attack  upon  Landmarkism,  centering  especially 
upon  the  question  of  the  validity  of  "alien"  immersions  (that  is, 
immersions  administered  under  the  auspices  of  any  group  other 
than  that  of  a  local  Baptist  church).  The  Landmarkers,  it  is 
well  known,  emphatically  repudiated  "alien"  immersions. 

In  an  article  appearing  June  22,  1876,  "Pike"  summarized 

K Religious  Herald,  Nov.  18,  1875,  p.  1. 
2.lbid.,  March  23,  1876,  p.  1. 
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his  stock  of  arguments,  which  he  believed  had  reduced  the 
Landmark  position  to  an  absurdity. 

It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  the  Anti-pedobaptist  and 
usually-styled  Baptist  churches  of  earlier  centuries  practiced 
sprinkling  for  baptism.  And  many  of  the  parent  churches  of 
the  present  Baptist  denomination  originated  in  the  brethren's 
immersing  each  other.  And  many  of  our  close  communion, 
and  heretofore  deemed  "regular"  Baptist  churches,  are 
descended  from  ancient  open  communion  churches  in 
England  and  in  this  country.  And  many  of  our  missionary 
Baptist  churches,  heretofore  deemed  "regular,"  are  sprung 
from  the  churches  of  the  Atlantic  States,  which  have 
generally,  and  perhaps  universally,  recognized  "alien  immer- 
sions" as  valid,  and  thus,  according  to  the  doctrine  in  hand 
(Landmarkism),  can  not  be  deemed  "regular."  In  other 
words,  our  American  Baptist  churches,  as  a  whole — the 
churches  to  which  our  reimmersing  brethren  belong — are 
descended  from  ecclesiastical  bodies  which,  by  the 
doctrine  in  hand,  are  not  "regular"  Baptist  churches.  And 
not  being  descended  from  regular  Baptist  churches,  they 
themselves  are  not  regular  Baptist  churches;  and  not  being 
regular  Baptist  churches,  their  baptisms  are  not  scriptural 
baptisms;  and  then,  of  course,  our  reimmersing  brethren 
themselves  are  still  unbaptized  persons.1 

"Pike"  appears  at  times  to  have  been  rather  arrogant  in 
his  slashing  attacks  upon  Landmarkism,  but  he  brought  to  the 
discussion  a  broader  range  of  historical  knowledge  than  had 
anyone  who  had  ever  written  upon  the  subject  before.  His  fun- 
damental thesis  was  put  in  one  short  sentence:  "In  Landmarkism 
we  have  the  Romish  doctrine  that  baptism  is  invalid  without 
church  authority."2 

The  reaction  to  "Pike's"  important  discussions  was  not  wide- 
spread. Editor  Jeter  remarked  that  the  pseudonomously  pub- 
lished articles  had  swelled  the  body  of  mail  which  flowed  into 
the  office  of  the  Herald.  Yet  the  pages  of  the  other  denomina- 
tional papers  showed  that  the  excitement  generated  by  "Pike" 
was  pretty  well  limited  to  Virginia.  J.  R.  Graves  scarcely  noticed 
the  articles  in  his  own  paper,  which  was  carrying  serially  each 
week  the  test  of  what  later  became  his  biggest  book,  The  Great 
Carrollton  Debate.  Jeter  himself  expressed  surprise  concerning 
"Pike's"  historical  findings,  but  acknowledged  his  general  agree- 

Klbid.,  June  22,  1876,  p.  1. 
2.lhid.,  Oct.  5,  1876,  p.  1 
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ment  with  them.  "Our  defense,"  said  Jeter,  "and  our  sure  defense, 
is  not  that  our  churches  have  descended  in  unbroken  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  but  that  they  are  conformed  in  membership, 
ordinances,  doctrine  and  discipline  to  the  apostolic  churches. 
Here  our  position  is  impregnable."1 

II 

At  this  point  we  must  leave  "Pike"  in  order  to  give  some 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  history  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  His  name  was  William  H. 
Whitsitt.  Whitsitt  (1841-1911),  a  native  of  Tennessee,  had  J.  R. 
Graves  on  his  ordaining  presbytery.  After  graduating  from  Union 
University,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  in  1861,  Whitsitt  served 
in  the  Confederate  Army  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  scout  and 
a  chaplain.  After  the  war,  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia (1866),  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
(1866-1868).  He  then  spent  two  years  of  study  in  the  Universities 
of  Leipsig  and  Berlin.  In  Germany  he  studied  under  Luthardt, 
Curtius,  Lipsius,  and  Tischendorf.  In  1872  he  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  and  continued  on 
the  faculty  of  that  institution  until  1899.  In  1895  he  succeeded 
John  A.  Broadus  as  president,  and  continued  both  as  president 
and  as  professor  of  church  history  until  his  retirement. 

W.  O.  Carver,  who  studied  in  the  seminary  under  Whitsitt, 
and  who  later  served  with  him  on  the  faculty,  made  the  follow- 
ing comparison  between  Whitsitt  and  Broadus: 

In  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Seminary  Broadus  and  Whitsitt 
were  the  two  truly  great  scholars,  very  different  while  closely 
akin  in  attitude  and  achievement.  Broadus  was  the  com- 
prehensive, conventional  scholar;  Whitsitt  was  the  pro- 
found, original,  creative  thinker.  Broadus  conserved  the 
Christian  and  Baptist  tradition  with  supreme  ability  and  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  new  knowledge  as  it  could  be  used  to 
enrich  and  correct  that  tradition  in  incidental  phases; 
Whitsitt  was  objective  in  the  meeting  and  appraisal  of  new 
ideas  and  willing  to  see  and  to  promote  useful  changes  in 
the  structure  of  knowledge  and  of  working  patterns.  They 
appreciated  and  supported  each  other.2 

Whitsitt's  special  interest  in  Baptist  history,  and  his  bold 
willingness  to  take  new  positions,  were  demonstrated  in  two 

\Ibid.,  Oct.  26,  1876,  p.  2. 

-AV.  O.  Carver,  "William  Heth  Whitsitt:  The  Seminary's  Martyr,"  Review  and 
Expositor,  LI,  no.  4  (October,  1954),  p.  450. 
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anonymous  editorials  which  appeared  in  1880  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, a  Congregationalist  paper  published  in  New  York. 
In  the  first  of  these  editorials,  Whitsitt  affirmed  that,  up  to  the 
year  1641,  all  Baptists  practiced  sprinkling  and  pouring  as 
modes  of  Christian  baptism.  In  another  editorial  published  a 
week  later  in  the  same  paper,  he  claimed  that  all  of  the  earliest 
Baptist  confessions  of  faith  showed  sprinkling  and  pouring, 
rather  than  immersion,  as  the  baptismal  modes  which  then 
prevailed  in  Baptist  usage.1 

Whitsitt's  judgment  concerning  the  1641  date  was  verified 
after  some  months  of  painstaking  research  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum during  the  year  1880.  During  that  year  he  wrote  also 
two  brief  monographs  which  embodied  his  findings,  neither  of 
which  monographs  was  published  for  some  time:  "Edward 
Barber,  the  Founder  of  Immersion  Among  the  Baptists 
(1641)";  and  "John  Smyth,  the  Founder  of  the  Baptists." 

The  exact  date  at  which  Whitsitt  reached  his  conclusion 
concerning  the  1641  theory  is  a  fascinating  question,  which 
apparently  even  yet  cannot  be  certainly  answered.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  he  made  the  discovery  while  he  was 
preparing  his  lectures  for  church  history  in  1877.  Subsequent 
research  simply  confirmed  and  elaborated  this  supposed  dis- 
covery. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  "dis- 
covery" came  upon  him  "brand  new"  in  1877,  or  whether  in 
that  year  his  research  confirmed  what  he  had  already  believed 
for  some  time. 

In  1895  Whitsitt  wrote  in  Johnsons  Universal  Encyclopedia, 
of  whose  staff  he  was  a  member,  the  article  on  the  Baptists. 
In  this  article  he  published,  this  time  over  his  own  name,  the 
conclusions  to  which  his  studies  had  brought  him. 

A  subordinate  point  in  Whitsitt's  encyclopedia  article  pro- 
voked a  spirited  exchange  with  Dr.  Henry  M.  King,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Whitsitt 
had  stated  that  Roger  Williams  was  doubtless  baptized  by 
Ezekiel  Holliman  in  1639  by  affusion,  since  immersion  was 
not  rediscovered  before  1641.  Dr.  King  contended  that  Wil- 
liams had  been  baptized  by  immersion.  Whitsitt  wrote  three 
articles  in  1896  to  defend  his  position  relative  to  Williams'  bap- 
tism, and  in  this  exchange  he  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  articles  which  had  appeared  anonymously  fif- 
teen years  or  more  before  in  The  Independent. 

l.Cf.  E.  B.  Pollard,  "The  Life  and  Work  of  William  Heth  Whitsitt,"  Review  and 
Expositor,  IX,  no.  2  (April,  1912),  p.  173;  William  H.  Whitsitt,  A  Question 
in  Baptist  History,  p.  15. 
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The  appearance  of  this  admission  was  timed  most  un- 
fortunately. Whitsitt  had  just  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  seminary  in  1895  to  succeed  the  renowned  and  beloved 
Broadus.  His  election  had  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  intense 
Landmark  opposition,  led  by  T.  T.  Eaton,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  seminary  board  of  trustees,  the  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Baptist  Church  of  Louisville,  and  the  editor  of  the  widely  influ- 
ential Western  Recorder.  Eaton  was  known  as  "the  J.  R.  Graves 
of  Kentucky." 

When  it  became  known  that  Whitsitt  held  the  1641  theory, 
he  came  under  sharp  criticism  in  some  papers  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  press,  not  only  for  his  views  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  Baptists,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  written 
his  articles  in  The  Independent  from  what  he  himself  called  "a 
Pedobaptist  viewpoint."  Soon  Whitsitt  came  under  fire  from 
many  quarters  of  the  denomination.  W.  O.  Carver  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  struggle:  "The  opposition  carried  this  fight  through- 
out the  convention  territory,  in  district  associations,  state  organi- 
zations, and  the  sessions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
as  far  as  possible  inducing  these  bodies  to  pass  resolutions  re- 
questing the  trustees  to  retire  Whitsitt."1 

Thus  was  ignited  the  Whitsitt  Controversy,  which  blazed 
into  one  of  the  most  severe  conflagrations  in  the  history  of  the 
denomination.  In  1896  Whitsitt  published  A  Question  in  Bap- 
tist History,  in  which  he  set  forth  with  scholarship  and  candor 
his  historical  findings  concerning  the  1641  question. 

Neither  the  details  of  the  controversy  nor  the  details  of 
Whitsitt's  elaborate  and  highly  sophisticated  defense  of  his  1641 
thesis  can  be  presented  here.  We  can  give  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  the  position  to  which  Whitsitt  believed  his  re- 
search had  led  him.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  book,  he  sum- 
marized his  argument  and  its  significance. 

I  believe  that  I  may  now  safely  leave  my  cause  in  the  hands 
of  candid  readers.  Every  fact  is  in  harmony  with  the  posi- 
tion that  believers'  immersion,  after  it  had  been  sometime 
disused,  was  introduced  into  England  again  in  1641.  Im- 
mersion had  not  been  practiced  for  a  lengthy  season  in  the 
Church  of  England;  it  was  unknown  among  the  Anabaptists 
of  England,  who  had  all  come  over  from  Holland  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  it  was  not  practiced  by  the  Mennonites  or 
by  the  followers  of  John  Smyth,  Thomas  Helwys  and 
John  Murton;  it  was  introduced,  according  to  the  Jessey 


l. Carver,  op.  cit.,  p.  466. 
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Church  Records,  in  1641  by  two  companies,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Jessey  Church  and  the  other  to  the  Church 
of  Mr.  Spilsbury;  the  monuments  of  the  change  from 
sprinkling  and  pouring  to  immersion  are  very  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  (as  for  instance  the  name  Baptist)  are 
very  well  known;  it  was  testified  to  almost  immediately  by 
Mr.  Praisegod  Barebone,  a  highly  competent  witness, 
who  stood  so  close  to  the  Baptists  that  he  is  claimed  as  a 
Baptist  minister  by  so  good  an  authority  as  the  Baptist 
Encyclopedia;  the  fact  is  likewise  affirmed  by  the  Baptist 
Edward  Barber,  who  glories  that  it  was  given  him  "to  de- 
vulge  this  glorious  truth"  to  a  world  that  lay  in  ignorance, 
and  divers  other  Baptist  writers  have  just  as  little  hesitation 
in  conceding  the  point;  it  is  also  definitely  asserted  by  some 
very  prominent  and  worthy  men  of  other  religious  Denomi- 
nations who  were  conversant  with  the  circumstances  and 
possibly  as  capable  of  telling  the  truth  about  them  as  were 
their  Baptist  fellow  Christians.1 

As  the  controversy  progressed,  Whitsitt  attempted  to  be  con- 
ciliatory. He  acknowledged  to  the  board  of  trustees  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  writing  anonymously  for  The  Independ- 
ent. But  with  respect  to  the  1641  theory,  he  stood  firm.  "This," 
he  said,  "is  purely  a  question  of  modern  historical  research.  It 
does  not  affect  any  items  of  Baptist  principle  or  practice."2 

The  Landmarkers  made  some  attempt  to  refute  Whitsitt 
on  scholarly  grounds.  The  effort  was  made  particularly  by 
Landmarkers  of  some  scholarly  capacity  like  S.  H.  Ford,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Repository,  and  John  T.  Christian,  whose 
most  ambitious  answer  to  Whitsitt  was  published  in  a  book  en- 
titled Baptist  History  Vindicated.3 

On  the  other  hand,  it  became  plain  as  the  conflict  progressed 
that  scholarly  opinion  was  not  of  any  decisive  importance.  In 
the  intellectual  climate  which  had  been  for  many  years  pre- 
paring, the  denomination  was  in  no  condition  to  weigh  the 
issues  with  sober  and  critical  judgment. 

However,  the  Landmarkers  discerned  acutely  that  more  was 
at  stake  than  a  mere  date  in  Baptist  history.  They  saw  that  Whit- 
sitt's  arguments  posed  a  threat  to  the  theory  of  church  succes- 
sion, for,  if  the  Baptists  had  not  begun  immersion  until  1641,  the 
whole  claim  of  the  Baptist  successionists  that  Baptist  churches 

^Whitsitt,  A  Question  in  Baptist  History,  pp.  144  f. 
2.Ibid.,  p.  5. 

3.John  Tyler  Christian.  Baptist  History  Vindicated.  Louisville,  Ky.  Baptist  Book 
Concern,  1899. 
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went  back  to  the  apostolic  age  would  fall  with  a  resounding 
crash.  Christian  felt  that  the  Whitsitt  question  required  Baptist 
history  to  be  "vindicated,"  on  the  apparent  supposition  that 
Whitsitt  had  disgraced  it  by  presuming  to  investigate  it,  and  S. 
H.  Ford  asked  pointedly,  "Has  not  Dr.  Whitsitt  squarely 
ranged  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  Baptist  foes?"1 

The  typical  Landmark  attitude  was  expressed  in  the  Western 
Recorder  by  the  assistant  editor  in  April,  1896:  "The  Recorder 
very  emphatically  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Whitsitt.  We  believe — 
past  all  conviction  to  the  contrary — that  the  Baptists  adopted 
immersion  in  the  year  30,  and  have  been  immersing  ever  since."2 

After  living  for  three  years  at  the  center  of  a  great  contro- 
versy, Whitsitt  came  to  feel  that  no  constructive  purpose  could 
be  served  by  his  continuing  in  either  one  of  his  seminary  posi- 
tions. In  the  interest  of  denominational  peace,  he  submitted  his 
resignation  to  the  trustees,  the  resignation  to  be  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  1899.  He  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  that  part  of  the  convention  in  which  Landmarkism  was  least 
influential — the  state  of  Virginia. 

Ill 

It  is  quite  surprising  that  no  person  who  has  written  on  the 
Whitsitt  Controversy  has  pointed  out  the  striking  similarities  be- 
tween the  conclusions  of  Whitsitt  and  those  of  "Pike,"  whose 
stinging  attacks  on  Landmarkism  in  1875-1876  had  brought 
to  the  questions  discussed  the  most  sophisticated  historical 
knowledge  ever  marshalled  against  Landmarkism  up  to  that  time. 
"Pike"  had  not  indeed  indicated  1641  as  the  time  at  which  im- 
mersion had  been  rediscovered,  but  he  pinpointed  a  date  so 
close  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  "Pike"  contended  that  "a  score 
of  years"  after  the  Pilgrims  had  left  for  the  New  World,  Anti- 
pedobaptists  in  England  began  practicing  immersion.  A  "score 
of  years"  after  the  Pilgrim  exodus  would  specify  the  year  1640. 
Thus  "Pike"  put  the  rediscovery  of  immersion  within  one  year  of 
the  date  asserted  by  Whitsitt. 

The  chance  that  "Pike"  and  Whitsitt  were  the  same  person 
opens  up  tantalizing  new  possibilities  for  interpreting  the  enig- 
matic and  yet  strangely  prophetic  role  of  William  H.  Whitsitt. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  thesis  of  identity  can  be  either  proved  or 
disproved.  Yet  the  survey  of  the  denomination  as  it  was  in  1876 
might  serve  at  least  to  make  the  thesis  plausible.  Was  anyone  else 

KS.  H.  Ford,  "Review  of  Dr.  Whitsitt's  Editorial  in  the  Independent,"  The  Chris- 
tian Repository,  LX,  no.  8  (August,  1896),  p.  476. 
2.Cited  in  Memoirs  of  John  R.  Sampey,  p.  81. 
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around  who  was  capable  of  filling  the  role  of  "Pike"?  At  that 
time  A.  H.  Newman,  later  a  noted  historian,  was  a  student  at 
the  seminary.  J.  B.  Jeter  did  not  have  enough  historical  knowledge 
to  write  the  articles,  and,  if  he  had  had  the  equipment  necessary 
for  doing  so,  he  would  most  certainly  have  written  them  over 
his  own  name.  For  many  years  he  had  been  redoubtable  and  a 
highly  visible  enemy  of  Landmarkism.  The  supposition  of  J-  R. 
Graves  that  "Pike"  might  have  been  William  Williams,  another 
member  of  the  seminary  faculty,  brought  an  emphatic  denial 
from  President  James  P.  Boyce.1  Boyce  also  denied  that  "Pike" 
was  any  other  member  of  the  faculty.  On  the  other  hand, 
Whittsitt's  inclination  to  write  anonymously,  as  indicated  by  his 
articles  in  The  Independent  makes  it  quite  feasible  to  suppose 
that  Whitsitt  could  have  written  the  "Pike"  articles  without 
Boyce's  knowledge.  Many  persons  wrote  anonymously  or  under 
pseudonyms  in  that  historical  period,  as  even  a  casual  inspection 
of  the  denominational  papers  of  that  time  will  show. 

George  Lofton,  whose  historical  knowledge  of  a  later  time 
was  considerable,  at  this  stage  had  not  been  sufficiently  emanci- 
pated from  a  Landmark  point  of  view  to  write  the  "Pike"  articles. 
Whitsitt,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  period  of  training  in  scientific 
historical  investigation  in  Germany,  had  been  established  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  seminary  since  1872,  and  had  already  gone  deeply 
into  the  study  which  made  him  an  outstanding  Baptist  historian. 
A  letter  in  The  Baptist  in  1876  from  a  South  Carolina  correspond- 
dent,  who  assured  Graves  that  "Pike"  was  a  professor  in  a 
Northern  college  (both  professor  and  college  unidentified),  is 
unconvincing.  "Pike"  knew  not  only  Baptist  history — he  knew 
Landmarkism  also,  so  intimately  that  he  could  hardly  have  been 
other  than  a  Southern  Baptist. 

IV 

William  H.  Whitsitt  embodied  the  historic  Baptist  tradition  in 
a  cultured  mind  and  a  courageous  spirit.  This  fact,  plus  his  bold 
and  unrelenting  advocacy  of  the  right  of  free  research,  has  made 
him  a  prophetic  figure  of  unique  and  perennial  contemporaneity 
in  the  life  of  the  denomination.  Generally,  among  informed 
Southern  Baptists  who  have  admired  his  courage  and  his  scholar- 
ship, he  has  been  accorded  a  martyr's  niche  in  the  denomination's 
hall  of  fame. 

An  interpretation  of  Whitsitt's  role,  however,  may  be  deeply 
involved  in  the  question  of  whether  the  "Pike"  who  penned  the 
searching  and  blistering  attacks  on  Landmarkism  in  1875-1876 
was  really  a  young  scholar  named  William  H.  Whitsitt.  If  he  was, 

'.The  Baptist,  Nov.  4,  1876,  p.  758. 
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then  Whitsitt  was  no  dispassionate  scientific  historian  proposing 
for  the  consideration  of  scholars  an  historical  investigation  of 
dry  fact,  remote  from  the  life  of  the  denomination.  Instead  of 
being  viewed  as  a  martyr,  he  is  rather  to  be  seen  as  a  soldier  who 
fell  upon  the  field  of  battle,  who  had  reached  at  some  time  in 
the  quietness  of  his  study  the  decision  that  a  telling  blow  at  Land- 
markism  was  worth  the  risk  of  his  career  and  his  good  name.  For, 
an  Anti-Landmarker  could  hardly  have  aimed  a  more  damaging 
blow  at  the  Landmark  system  than  that  of  a  tenable,  historically 
accurate  investigation  which  would  sweep  away  the  very 
foundation  stone  of  Landmark  church  successionism. 

So  much  for  speculation.  At  least,  the  issues  as  Whitsitt  saw 
them  were  prophetically  and  powerfully  stated  by  him  in  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  seminary  which  he  had  served  for  nearly  three 
decades,  and  had  guided  for  five  years. 

It  would  be  the  keenest  satire  of  history  if  Southern  Baptists 
should  disown  and  forsake  the  fundamental  Baptist  principle 
of  the  universal,  spiritual  church,  and  should  embrace  the 
contradictory  opposite  of  a  general,  visible  church  .... 
The  doctrine  of  the  universal,  spiritual  church  is  one  of  the 
most  important  tenets  of  Baptist  orthodoxy;  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  ancient.  It  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scripture; 
our  fathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  proclaimed  it  with 
deep  conviction  and  enthusiasm;  in  every  subsequent  age 
our  best  divines  have  loved  and  defended  it;  it  is  enshrined 
in  the  foremost  confession  of  our  faith;  it  lies  forever 
embedded  in  the  creed  of  our  Theological  Seminary;  it  has 
been  always  everywhere  and  by  all  orthodox  Baptists 
believed  and  taught.  I  entreat  my  fellow-students  to  eschew 
every  innovation,  to  stand  in  the  old  paths  and  be  orthodox 
Baptists.1 

This  eloquent  statement,  far  from  sounding  like  the 
production  of  a  man  who  was  interested  in  a  mere  date  in  history, 
fairly  bristles  with  polemical  allusions  to  Landmarkism.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  true  that  Whitsitt  was  a  quiet  scholar  who 
stepped  from  an  ivory  tower  of  academic  seclusion  to  receive  a 
martyr's  crown  in  uncomplaining  silence.  Virtually  his  last 
official  act  at  the  seminary  was  the  firing  of  a  heavy,  hard-hitting, 
sharp-shooting  salvo  against  the  central  positions  of  Landmark- 
ism. If  "Pike"  and  William  H.  Whitsitt  were  two  men  instead  of 
one,  they  were  two  men  who  fought  side  by  side  on  the  same 
battle-line. 

VDr.  Whitsitt's  Farewell  Address,"  The  Seminary  Magazine  (May,  1899),  pp. 
425  ff. 
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Preaching  And  The 
Care  of  Souls 

John  W.  Carlton 

An  illuminating  incident  is  recorded  in  James  Boswell's 
Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  that  properly  focuses  our  theme.  One 
Sunday  Dr.  Johnson,  a  literary  titan  of  eighteenth  century 
England,  was  on  his  way  home  from  church.  By  chance  he  came 
upon  Oliver  Edwards,  who  had  been  his  fellow  student  at 
Pembroke  College  in  Oxford  nearly  fifty  years  before.  Edwards, 
who  had  become  a  successful  London  lawyer,  confided  to 
Dr.  Johnson  that  he  wished  he  had  continued  at  college. 
When  Johnson  asked  why,  he  replied,  "Because  I  think  I  should 
have  had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  has  been.  I  should  have 
been  a  parson,  and  had  a  good  living,  and  lived  comfortably." 
Johnson  replied: 

Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscientious  clergyman,  is  not 
easy.  I  have  always  considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father  of 
a  larger  family  than  he  is  able  to  maintain.  I  would  rather 
have  Chancery  suits  upon  my  hands  than  the  care  of  souls. 
No,  Sir,  I  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's  life  as  an  easy  life, 
nor  do  I  envy  the  clergyman  who  makes  it  an  easy  life.1 

It  is  striking  that  Johnson  would  suggest  that  the  chancery 
suits  of  the  lawyer  do  not  match  in  complexity  and  demand 
the  requirements  of  the  minister  in  the  care  of  souls. 

Preaching  is  never  an  isolated  function.  It  will  always  fall 
wretchedly  short  if  it  is  looked  upon  solely  as  a  communication 
from  mind  to  mind.  It  is  the  word  of  a  pilgrim  spoken  from  heart 
to  heart  and  from  life  to  life.  Thus  it  is  hazardous  in  preaching 
to  become  so  fastidiously  preoccupied  with  the  development  of 
a  theme  or  the  elucidation  of  a  topic  that  we  blur  an  important 
truth:  we  preach  not  only  on  a  subject  but  to  an  object.  To 
see  people  as  a  blurred  mass  in  a  churchly  fog  or  as  individuals 
sharply  etched  can  spell  the  difference  between  a  hectoring 
pomposity  or  a  tender  searching  of  hearts.  There  is  a  mysterious 
mutuality  that  exists  between  truth  and  human  life  and  between 
a  true  shepherd  of  souls  and  a  congregation.  Dr.  Fosdick  once 
said,  "Do  not  make  the  truth  your  theme;  make  your  theme 
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a  man  in  the  pew  trying  to  understand  the  truth."  This  lays  upon 
the  minister  the  heavy  burden  of  knowing  both  the  truth  he 
would  proclaim  and  the  human  situation  to  which  the  Word  is 
addressed. 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  always  more  than  the  com- 
munication of  verbal  or  logical  concepts  about  the  gospel.  The 
gospel  is  rooted  in  the  great  revelatory  and  redemptive  events 
of  Christian  history.  Moreover,  the  gospel  is  concerned  with 
man  as  being;  it  is  a  call  to  his  redemption,  his  wholeness,  the 
fulfillment  and  full  measure  of  his  being.  This  obviously  reaches 
far  deeper  than  verbal  or  logical  concepts;  preaching  must 
reckon  with  those  non-rational  aspects  of  being  from  which 
emerges  the  power  for  being  or  the  dread  of  being.  More  than 
ideas  are  required  to  promote  growth  and  healing.  Ideas  achieve 
reality  and  response  within  the  context  of  relationships.  Right 
formulations  of  the  gospel,  "right  theology,"  needs  to  be  aug- 
mented by  sufficient  regard  for  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the  self, 
the  dimensions  of  "personhood." 

Since  nothing  that  is  human  is  properly  alien  to  the  minis- 
ter's thought,  we  need  to  know  our  people  in  terms  of  their 
reference  groups,  their  work,  and  their  mobility  patterns.  Human 
modes  of  thought  today  are  unquestionably  empirical,  pra- 
gmatic, and  operational,  leading  some  to  fear  that,  in  Carlyle's 
apt  phrase,  ours  is  a  time  of  "improved  means  to  unimproved 
ends."  In  our  highly  mobile  world  we  are  habituated  to  a  kind  of 
cinematic,  restless  vision  that  leaps  from  moment  to  moment  and 
from  scene  to  scene  with  no  real  penetration  beyond  the  circum- 
stantial levels  of  life.  We  are  not  unlike  Captain  McWhirr  in 
Joseph  Conrad's  Typhoon: 

Captain  McWhirr  had  sailed  over  the  surface  of  the  oceans 
as  some  men  go  skimming  over  the  years  of  existence  to  sink 
gently  into  a  placid  grave,  ignorant  of  life  to  the  last,  without 
ever  having  been  made  to  see  all  it  may  contain  of  perfidy, 
of  violence,  and  of  terror. 

Many  people  today  suffer  an  oppressive  sense  of  insig- 
nificance, marked  by  boredom  and  anonymity,  and  growing 
in  part  out  of  the  depersonalization  of  human  relationships  in 
the  large  scale,  mechanized  industry  of  today.  A  rather  whimsi- 
cal recounting  of  this  contemporary  mood  was  voiced  by  Morris 
Bishop  in  a  poem  entitled  "The  Perforated  Spirit": 

The  fellows  up  in  Personnel, 
They  have  a  set  of  cards  on  me. 
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The  sprinkled  perforations  tell 
My  individuality. 

And  what  am  I?  I  am  a  chart 
Upon  the  cards  of  IBM; 
The  secret  places  of  the  heart 
Have  little  secrecy  for  them. 

It  matters  not  how  I  may  prate, 
They  punch  with  punishments  my  scroll. 
The  files  are  masters  of  my  fate, 
They  are  the  captains  of  my  soul. 

Monday  my  brain  began  to  buzz; 
I  was  in  agony  all  night. 
I  found  out  what  the  trouble  was: 
They  had  my  paper  clip  too  tight.2 

A  characteristic  of  our  present  situation  with  which  the 
church  must  seriously  reckon  is  the  widespread  loss  of  com- 
munity. Man  today  seems  to  be  pulled  up  from  his  moral  roots. 
We  are  brought  together  on  a  functional  rather  than  a  traditional 
basis.  We  tend  to  exult  in  a  kind  of  normless  freedom,  guided  not 
by  traditional  standards  but  by  disconnected  urges.  The  loud 
protests  of  alienated  minorities  within  our  affluent  society  have 
tended  to  polarize  us  into  two  groups:  those  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  is  deified  and  those  in  whom  the  mood  of 
revolt  has  atrophied.  One  thing  is  clear:  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  welfare  state  and  of  the  atom  bomb  have  proclaimed  in 
an  anthem  of  revolution  that  they  do  indeed  march  to  the  music 
of  a  different  drummer.  Their  elders  too  quickly  dismiss  these 
youthful  forays  as  an  emerging  anarchism,  a  flight  from 
reason,  and  an  exaltation  of  self  over  society.  The  strident  voices 
on  our  university  campuses  are  matched  by  the  continuing 
struggles  of  our  racial  minorities  for  recognition  and  dignity. 
The  fierce  struggle  of  peoples  to  overcome  the  cultural  strait- 
jackets  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture  is  rooted  in  their  recognition  that 
human  dignity  is  a  divine  bestowal;  it  is  not  the  grudging  con- 
cession of  sinful  man.  We  have  yet  to  see  whether  the  revo- 
lutionary impulses  of  our  time  will  produce  a  new  barbarism  or 
a  new  Jerusalem,  but  we  cannot  observe  contemporary  events 
without  asking  the  question  of  William  Butler  Yeats: 

And  what  rough  beast,  its  hour  come  round  at  last, 
Slouches  toward  Bethlehem  to  be  born? 
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In  the  face  of  our  paralyzing  sense  of  impotence  and  the  wide- 
spread defaulting  of  individual  man,  is  it  not  the  function  of 
Christian  proclamation  to  affirm  anew  the  dramatic  reach  of 
moral  man,  to  seek  to  make  men  whole  both  in  competence  and 
in  conscience,  to  speak  to  our  human  lassitude  and  failure  of 
nerve,  this  disspirited  "waiting  for  Godot"  that  afflicts  us  all? 
There  is  real  wisdom  in  the  words  of  the  French  writer,  Alain: 
"One  must  stand  firm  between  two  kinds  of  madness — that  of 
believing  that  one  can  do  anything;  that  of  believing  that  one 
can  do  nothing." 

These  observations  do  not  purport  to  be  even  a  cursory 
description  of  the  human  situation.  But  out  of  the  dim  out- 
lines of  contemporary  life  today  comes  a  question:  what  is  our 
relationship  to  our  people,  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  in  the  total 
context  of  human  caring?  Despite  all  the  limitations  of  public 
utterance,  our  deep  personal  concern  for  men  and  women  will 
come  through  preaching  if  we  are  truly  pastors  having  the  "care 
of  souls."  Effective  preaching  should  have  an  indefinable  note 
of  winsomeness  in  it,  which  is  rooted  in  the  power  of  love  to 
individualize  and  to  draw.  This  generalization  requires  exposi- 
tion, for  in  our  time  the  word  "love"  has  been  so  denatured  that 
it  easily  suggests  little  more  than  what  William  Temple  once 
called  "a  diffused  essence  of  amiability."  We  need  to  recover 
the  meaning  of  love  as  an  invincible  good  will,  an  unconquerable 
benevolence,  an  inward  openness  to  the  needs  of  others.  It  is  a 
constructive  set  of  mind,  a  hard  headed  intention  to  do  for 
another  what  can  be  done  so  that  his  highest  and  best  can  be 
achieved.  Love  is  our  concern  for  and  our  outgoingness  toward 
the  neighbor — the  one  given  us  by  life,  the  concrete  individual 
who  crosses  our  path  by  the  providence  of  proximity. 

Out  of  love  springs  empathy,  the  capacity  to  penetrate  ob- 
jectively and  feelingly  into  the  individual  self-awareness  of 
another  person.  Genuine  love  individualizes  its  object.  It  wants 
people  to  be  themselves  and  accepts  them  for  what  they  are. 
Ministers  are  always  in  danger  of  developing  a  forced,  unnatural, 
narrow,  professional  interest  in  people,  seeing  them  primarily 
as  persons  who  need  to  be  changed  or  as  individuals  to  be  saved 
or  as  mere  salvage.  We  lose  all  manner  of  seeing  them  as  they 
are.  Certainly  the  desire  for  the  salvation  of  men  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  their  spiritual  health  and  wholeness  is  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  love  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  ministry,  but  if  love 
does  not  include  more  than  this  it  falls  short  of  its  fullness  and 
reality.  To  many  people  the  minister  is  one  who  always  wants 
to  do  them  good.  Such  a  person  is  satirized  in  C.  S.  Lewis'  The 
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Screwtape  Letters  in  a  memorable  sentence:  "She  lived  for 
others;  you  could  always  tell  the  others  by  their  hunted  look." 

If  one  comes  to  appreciate  the  gnawing,  unsatisfied  hungers 
within  the  human  heart,  he  will  feel  something  of  the  "might  have 
been"  in  every  life.  In  every  person  there  is  so  much  unlived  life. 
The  rapport  that  is  required  in  true  empathy  cannot  be  contrived. 
It  must  be  achieved,  and  the  foundation  for  it  is  a  sincere  and 
affirmative  concern  for  persons  that  is  neither  sentimental 
nor  professional.  Love  will  be  delivered  from  mere  sentimentality 
when  we  recognize  our  obligation  to  identify  even  with  those 
who  repel  us.  Moral  indignation  in  itself  is  not  necessarily 
Christian;  it  is  Christian  only  when  it  is  tinctured  with  the 
empathy  of  love  toward  the  evildoer,  for  this  brings  us  at  least 
distantly  in  sight  of  the  cross.  Perhaps  we  can  achieve  some- 
thing of  this  attitude  toward  the  evildoer  when  we  truly  under- 
stand our  own  dreadful  complicity  in  human  woes  and  the 
unbelievable  ranges  within  our  own  individual  personalities. 
Dr.  Viktor  Frankl,  the  Viennese  psychiatrist  who  survived  three 
years  at  Auschwitz,  nearly  all  of  it  spent  in  slave  labor,  relates 
in  his  book,  Mans  Search  for  Meaning,  that  he  observed  some 
of  his  comrades  behave  like  swine  while  others  behaved  like 
saints.  He  acknowledged  that  man  is  that  demonic  being  who 
created  the  gas  chambers  at  Auschwitz,  but  he  is  also  that  being 
who  entered  those  gas  chambers  upright,  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  or  the  Shema  of  Israel  on  his  lips.  Alexander  Pope,  in 
his  "Essay  on  Man,"  seizes  upon  an  arresting  figure  when 
he  describes  the  human  creature  as  having  been 
.  .  .  placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state 
a  being  darkly  wise  and  rudely  great: 
with  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic  side, 
with  too  much  weakness  for  the  Stoic's  pride 
he  hangs  between. 

We  always  "hang  between."  We  are  poised  precariously  between 
our  sin  and  our  sublimity,  between  our  grandeur  and  our  misery, 
between  our  finitude  and  our  capacity  for  self-transcendence. 
No  wonder  Pope  called  us  the  "glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the 
universe"! 

Within  the  contextual  relationships  of  preaching  we  now  face 
a  basic  question:  what  is  our  obligation  in  love  to  our  people 
as  thinking  beings?  Surely  love  would  suggest  that  we  respect 
men's  need  for  truth  and  their  right  to  truth.  A  prime  evidence  of 
our  love  toward  men  and  women  is  our  willingness  to  receive 
truth  from  them  as  well  as  a  desire  to  impart  truth  to  them.  It 
is  easy  to  dispense  "answers"  with  unctious  self-satisfaction, 
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with  layers  of  smooth  and  unintelligible  patter.  Indeed,  we 
are  often  caught  much  as  the  old  priest  in  Graham  Greene's  play, 
The  Living  Room,  when  he  says,  "I'd  like  to  help  you,  but 
whenever  I  start  to  say  something  the  catechism  gets  in  the  way." 
Our  readiness  to  learn  from  people  will  greatly  enhance  the 
power  of  the  spoken  word.  In  the  tasks  of  preaching  and  pastoral 
care  have  we  not  suffered  a  kind  of  spluttering  embarrassment 
in  the  superior  excellencies  of  those  quiet  saints  who  salvage  the 
remains  of  sanctity  in  us  all  and  who  restore  an  interior  quality 
to  life?  We  discover  with  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Romans  16  that 
they  are  our  mentors  in  the  way  of  Christ.  In  Romans  16  Paul 
celebrates  with  a  hearty  "thank  you"  the  little  known  saints 
who  have  been  his  guides  in  the  Christian  way. 

Christian  love  has  genuine  regard  for  the  capacity  and  need 
of  men  for  truth.  Granted  the  abundance  of  ingrained  illusions 
all  around  us,  it  is  not  the  approach  of  love  to  bludgeon  minds, 
hurling  truth  with  a  take-it-or-leave-it  finality.  The  ideal  is 
set  forth  in  Ephesians  4: 15:  "speaking  the  truth  in  love."  Both  truth 
and  love  are  essential  if  we  are  to  grow  into  Christian  maturity. 
Love  without  truth  becomes  affection  without  intelligence  and 
an  excess  of  sentiment  with  a  deficiency  of  common  sense.  But 
neither  is  it  adequate  to  speak  the  truth  without  love.  To  speak 
truth  is  our  bounden  duty,  but  such  an  obligation  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  other  bounden  duties.  Truth  is  a  precious  commodity, 
and  how  scarce  it  is  in  an  age  vulgarized  by  the  circus  of  mass 
media.  Our  churches  need  truth  when  it  is  easier  for  us  to  orga- 
nize three  thousand  people  than  to  redeem  one.  Truth  is  not  easily 
come  by  in  a  world  that  suffers  from  the  diluting  of  important 
ethical  standards,  vulgarization  of  whole  areas  of  life,  and  pre- 
posterous lusts  for  power.  In  countering  the  organized  strategies 
of  evil  in  contemporary  life  our  natural  tendency  is  to  bludgeon 
minds  and  shatter  human  illusions.  Yet  the  writer  of  John's  gospel 
states  with  penetration  the  nature  of  the  divine  strategy:  "And 
the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  .  .  .  full  of  grace 
and  truth"  (John  1:14).  As  the  mirror  of  God's  love  and  truth  our 
Lord  comes  to  us  as  an  expression  of  the  gracious  reality  of  God! 
In  meeting  t)ur  human  lostness  and  estrangement  God  comes 
to  us  with  all  the  redemptive  energies  of  suffering  love.  Every 
true  ministry  beneath  the  Cross  shares  in  the  magnitude  of  that 
loving  purpose. 

Let  us  go  further  and  note  that  where  love  and  truth  are 
met  together  there  is  a  proper  regard  for  the  right  of  rejection. 
To  understand  and  accept  the  right  of  rejection  will  set  the 
whole  tone  and  manner  of  preaching,  for  it  will  save  the  minister 
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from  impatience,  anxiety,  and  denunciatory  hardness.  How 
often  our  energies  are  dissipated  in  conflict,  denunciation,  or 
negation.  Jesus  faced  rejection  in  the  full  knowledge  of  human 
perversity  and  rigidity,  but  his  whole  bearing  and  explicit 
teaching  would  indicate  that  his  disciples  are  to  go  forth  and 
preach  the  truth  in  plainness  and  humility,  recognizing  that  the 
final  task  of  winning  men's  hearts  to  truth  is  God's  and  not  ours. 
We  are  to  preach  with  full  regard  for  the  total  context  of  human 
relationships,  but  we  must  be  content  at  last  to  commit  the  gospel 
we  proclaim,  ourselves,  and  our  hearers  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
alone  has  interior  access  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  John 
Calvin  understood  this  well,  for  in  one  of  his  theological  treatises 
he  speaks  of  the  "internal"  and  the  "external"  minister.  The  "ex- 
ternal" minister  articulates  the  Word,  but  it  is  the  "internal" 
ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  produces  affirmation  of  the  mind 
and  confirmation  of  the  heart. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  try  to  force  a  resolution  of  conflict  within 
persons  and  fail  to  relate  salvation  to  their  individual  insight, 
motivation,  and  action.  Through  manipulation  or  mere  in- 
doctrination we  can  seek  to  make  persons  dependent  upon  our 
authority  as  ministers,  thus  encouraging  the  individual  to 
find  his  security  in  a  system  of  verbal  formulations  rather  than 
in  a  growing  ability  to  enter  into  human  relationships  through 
trust  and  love.  Yet  the  method  of  Jesus  was  quite  different.  In 
Jesus,  What  Manner  of  Man?  Henry  J.  Cadbury  has  observed: 

The  kind  of  knowledge  Jesus  looked  for  was  not  so  much 
imparted  information  as  insight  achieved.  There  is  in  fact 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  refer  so  often  to  what  his 
followers  were  to  be  told  as  to  what  they  were  to  recognize 
and  to  discover  . .  .  Jesus'  complaint  is  that  men  do  not  recog- 
nize the  implications  of  their  attitudes.  But  this  is  not  some- 
thing you  simply  tell  them.  It  requires  understanding, 
perception,  and  insight.3 

In  his  relationships  with  men  Jesus  did  not  seek  to  establish  in 
them  a  pseudo-assurance  which  arises  from  compulsive  accept- 
ance of  verbal  ideas  without  sufficient  authentication  in  being. 
Unless  proclamation  is  brought  into  dynamic  relation  to  human 
need  there  can  be  no  meaningful  realignment  of  forces  within 
the  personality.  At  this  point  preaching  errs  in  many  ways. 
We  can  over-intellectualize  emotional  and  spiritual  problems, 
assuming  that  they  can  be  solved  by  the  right  formulations. 
The  dogmatic  and  coercive  preacher  places  people  in  the  posi- 
tion of  rejecting  God  if  they  reject  the  words  of  the  minister. 
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With  some  we  can  create  the  impression  that  becoming  a 
Christian  is  a  call  to  total  self-obliteration,  the  abrogation  of 
human  capacities,  rather  than  the  enhancement  and  highest 
employment  of  them.  Or,  with  a  tragically  mistaken  persuasive- 
ness, we  can  present  the  faith  as  a  placid,  "life  can  be  beauti- 
ful" affair,  whereas  it  is  often  a  disordering  rather  than  a  sim- 
plifying process  as  we  deal  with  the  egocentric  configurations 
of  a  lifetime. 

Such  aberrations  as  we  have  described  serve  to  produce  a 
tragic  split  between  theological  belief  and  life  processes,  which 
arises  particularly  when  there  is  mere  intellectual  assent  to 
truth  without  experiencing  the  relationships  implied  in  belief. 
Many  persons  who  lay  claim  to  right  belief  and  doctrinal  cor- 
rectness are  obviously  unable  to  enter  into  meaningful  human 
relationships.  They  derive  their  assurance  from  the  compulsive 
acceptance  and  propagation  of  verbal  formulations  of  the 
gospel,  an  enterprise  marked  by  rigidity  and  defensiveness. 
Certainly  conceptualization  of  the  faith  in  theological  expres- 
sion is  most  important,  but  this  must  be  implemented  in  the  life 
processes  of  the  individual  if  there  is  to  be  growth  toward  ma- 
turity. Our  white  Protestant  churches  in  the  South  who 
vigorously  uphold  biblical  authority  and  doctrinal  orthodoxy 
and  yet  remain  bastions  of  racism  and  reactionary  politics 
amply  illustrate  the  split  between  theological  belief  and  life 
process.  We  see  it  also  in  those  grim  outriders  of  the  faith  who 
champion  their  orthodoxy  with  such  rigidity  and  defensiveness 
that  one  is  reminded  of  the  remark  of  John  Dryden  about 
Jeremy  Collier,  a  seventeenth  century  English  clergyman: 
"I  will  not  say  the  zeal  of  the  Lord's  house  hath  eaten  him  up, 
but  I  will  say  it  has  devoured  a  good  portion  of  his  manners  and 
civility." 

We  communicate  in  preaching  only  when  the  ideas  and  con- 
cepts we  proclaim  touch  reality  in  the  experience  of  both  the 
minister  and  the  hearer,  for  assurance  is  related  not  only  to 
ideas  but  to  the  non-rational  and  emotional  depths  of  the  person. 
And  communication  must  always  take  into  account  the  possi- 
ble blocking  of  cognitive  meanings  by  the  emotional  asso- 
ciations activated  by  them.  It  is  therefore  insufficient  simply 
to  tell  people  monologically  what  they  should  know  and  be- 
lieve without  due  regard  for  the  images  and  objections  con- 
jured up  in  their  minds  by  what  is  said.  Our  Lord  seems  to  have 
understood  well  both  the  positive  and  negative  forces  at  work 
within  human  personality.  He  was  remarkably  patient  with 
human   obtuseness.       He    grieved    over    human  rejections: 
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"Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me  but  for  yourselves" 
(Luke  23:28).  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together  as  a  hen  doth 
gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!  Behold, 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  .  .  ."  (Luke  13:34-35).  But 
perhaps  nowhere  do  his  mind  and  spirit  show  more  revealingly 
than  in  the  gospel  incident  of  the  Samaritan  villages  that  re- 
fused to  receive  him.  James  and  John  were  properly  outraged 
by  this  rejection  and,  with  an  indignant  rejoinder,  wanted  to 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  unresponsive  vill- 
ages. But  Jesus  turned  and  rebuked  them,  "Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them"  (Luke  9:55-56).  And 
everything  is  contained  in  the  simple  sentence  which  follows: 
"And  they  went  into  another  village."  In  the  face  of  men's 
sad  estrangement  from  God  he  would  not  turn  to  hard 
antagonism   or   to    over-riding  insistence. 

The  togetherness  of  pastor  and  people  in  trust,  good  will, 
and  confidence  is  a  powerful  determinative  force  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  all  preaching.  Only  when  the  spoken  word  is  suf- 
fused with  the  redemptive  energies  of  love  does  it  go  forth  in 
power.  Dr.  Wayne  E.  Oates  rightly  says: 

Every  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  every  skill  in  deal- 
ing with  human  problems,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  useful, 
and  ordinarily  it  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  love  of 
Christ  that  makes  the  difference.4 

Every  individual  needs  preserved  for  him  somewhere  a 
citadel  of  respect  and  esteem,  a  fortress  of  sanctity  and  identi- 
ty, where  he  is  loved  into  his  most  authentic  being,  where  he 
can  be  reminded  of  the  epiphanies  through  which  God  has 
revealed  himself,  and  where  he  can  accept  anew  the  mercy 
and  power  which  brings  all  things  to  their  fulfillment.  Such 
grace  is  mediated  through  the  true  shepherd  who,  like  Gold- 
smith's village  pastor,  has  "watched  and  wept  and  prayed 
and  felt  for  all." 

FOOTNOTES 

'James  Boswell,  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  (New  York:  The  Modern 
Library,  1952),  p.  397. 

2Morris  Bishop,  "The  Perforated  Spirit,"  The  New  Yorker  (May  21,  1955), 
p.  40. 

3Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Jesus,  What  Manner  of  Man?  (New  York:  Macmillan 
and  Company,  1947),  pp.  94-95. 

4Wayne  E.  Oates,  The  Christian  Pastor  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1951),  p.  58. 
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S.  L.  Stealey,  Southeastern  s 
First  President 

by  Edward  A.  McDowell,  Jr. 

Sydnor  Lorenzo  Stealey  was  my  friend  through  a  period  of 
forty  years.  We  were  fellow  students  at  Southern  Seminary  for 
six  years,  from  1925  to  1931,  and  there  we  were  faculty  col- 
leagues from  1942  to  1951,  and  then  colleagues  here  at  South- 
eastern from  1952  to  1963.  Our  wives,  Jessie  and  Doris,  have 
been  dear  friends  through  these  years.  It  was  with  heartfelt 
appreciation  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  cooperate  in  making 
this  Founders'  Day  service  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Stealey.  You  will 
understand  the  tenderness  that  will  govern  my  remarks  as  I  join 
with  you  in  paying  deserved  tribute  to  the  first  president  of  our 
beloved  Seminary. 

It  is  one  of  the  choice  experiences  of  life  for  friends  to 
dream  dreams  together  and  live  to  see  them  realized,  or  realized 
in  part.  That  was  the  experience  that  we  who  were  here  early 
in  the  life  of  the  Seminary  shared  with  Syd  Stealey.  Even  before 
we  came  some  of  us  dreamed  of  a  seminary  which,  because  it 
was  new,  would  be  free  of  inhibiting  traditions  and  open  in 
spirit  and  vision  to  the  future.  In  the  first  years  of  our  life  here 
together,  among  faculty  and  students,  idealism  and  camaraderie 
gave  a  lilt  to  our  work  and  helped  us  forget  the  inconveniences 
we  experienced  because  of  crowded  facilities  and  primitive 
housing.  We  were  conscious  that  we  were  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  new  seminary  and  charting  the  course  of  an  institution  that 
would  be  free  in  spirit  and  loyal  to  the  truth  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  In  all  of  this  Syd  Stealey  was  our  fellow  worker  and 
inspired  leader. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  spirit  and  vision  of  those 
early  years  should  perish,  and  I  pray  that  this  Founders'  Day 
celebration  may  stimulate  trustees,  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
alumni  to  perpetuate  the  love,  idealism  and  freedom  of  spirit  we 
had  at  the  beginning  and  so  joyously  encouraged  by  our  presi- 
dent. 

°Dr.  McDowell  is  Professor  Emeritus  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  at 
Southeastern  Seminary,  where  he  served  from  1952-1964.  This  address  was  de- 
livered at  a  service  in  memory  of  Sydnor  Lorenzo  Stealey  at  Southeastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  on  Founders'  Day,  March  12,  1970. 
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The  crowning  achievement  of  S.  L.  Stealey's  career  was  his 
work  as  first  president  of  Southeastern  Seminary.  He  lived  a 
full  and  interesting  life  up  until  1951  when  he  assumed  responsi- 
bility as  first  president,  but  all  that  went  before  served  to 
prepare  him  for  the  work  he  was  to  do  in  directing  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  of  the  new  institution.  When  he  entered  Southern 
Seminary  as  a  student  in  1924  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was 
a  man  of  maturity  and  experience.  He  had  served  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  I  as  a  second  lieutenant.  Later  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  a  high  school.  For  two  years  he  had  taught  at  W  illiam 
Jewell  College.  But  of  greater  importance  he  had  married  Jessie 
Wheeler  who  was  to  stand  by  his  side  all  the  years  as  the  un- 
failing companion  in  his  joys  and  sorrows,  the  one  person  who 
was  indispensable  to  him.  He  spoke  once  of  her  as  "the  sunshine 
of  my  bright  days,  and  the  rainbow  of  my  poor  dripping  days." 
When  Dr.  Stealey  entered  Louisville  as  a  student  he  was  already 
an  ordained  Baptist  minister. 

The  early  Louisville  years  were  testing  ones  for  the  Stealeys. 
They  are  described  in  moving  words  of  the  introduction  of  Dr. 
Stealey's  Founder's  Day  address  at  the  Louisville  Seminary 
January  14,  1959.  Because  they  reveal  so  poignantly  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  man  I  quote  them  in  full: 

My  heart  is  strangely  warmed,  all  my  emotions  deeply 
stirred,  as  I  return  after  eight  years  to  the  halls  of  my  Alma 
Mater.  The  invitation  to  me  to  come  to  this  centennial 
Founder's  Day  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  my 
life.  I  love  this  Seminary.  Here,  when  my  blood  kin 
temporarily  forsook  me,  I  found  spiritual  kinsmen  who  took 
me  up.  Here  my  mind  was  enlarged  beyond  the  provincial 
legalistic  and  literalistic  views  of  my  youth  by  the  direct 
stimulus  of  teachers  like  Mullins,  Robertson,  Carver, 
Davis  and  Gardner  and  by  communication  through  great 
books,  to  which  these  beloved  mentors  introduced  me, 
with  the  greatest  Christian  spirits  of  the  centuries,  with 
Augustine  and  Aquinas  and  Marsilius  and  Luther  and 
Hubmaier  and  Calvin  and  Roger  Williams  and  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Francois  Fenelon  and  William  Law  and 
John  Clifford  and  H.  H.  Rowley  and  C.  H.  Dodd  and  count- 
less other  giant  souls  who  have  given  themselves  to  that 
communion  of  the  saints  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  From  a  little  apartment  in  Judson 
Hall  my  beloved  wife  and  I  departed  for  Cave  Hill  to  hear 
my  father  consign  to  his  grave  on  a  snowy  November  day 
our  four  and  a  half-year  old  first-born  son,  and  to  turn  there 
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in  the  cold  to  warm  arms  of  Seminary  friends,  students  and 
faculty  alike.  Here  I  learned  what  I  believe  to  be  life's 
greatest  lesson:  that  men,,  good  men,  even  great  teachers, 
are  only  men  after  all  and  that  only  God  is  perfect.  My  heart 
at  first  sank  within  me  when  I  saw  the  bare  clay  toes  of  my 
teachers,  but  they  themselves  instructed  me  to  look  up  and 
see  the  face  of  my  heavenly  Father.  God,  preserve  and 
bless  and  keep  on  using  Southern  Seminary  as  she  continues 
to  minister  unto  myriad  ministers  of  men!  (From  The  Review 
and  Expositor,  April  1958) . 

Stealey  left  Louisville  in  1932  with  two  degrees,  the  Th.M., 
and  the  Ph.D.,  to  begin  the  happy  and  productive  pastoral  years 
which  continued  until  1942  when  he  joined  the  faculty  of 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  as  Professor  of  Church 
History.  During  this  ten-year  period  he  had  served  his  denomi- 
nation on  important  committees  and  commissions,  among  them 
the  executive  committee. 

The  nine  years  that  he  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Louisville 
Seminary  provided  Dr.  Stealey  with  the  best  preparation  he  had 
yet  received  for  the  presidency  of  Southeastern.  I  shall  boast 
a  bit  and  claim  that  I  had  a  hand  in  his  coming  to  Louisville. 
I  was  the  first  to  suggest  his  name  to  President  John  R. 
Sampey  as  a  prospective  teacher  of  Church  History.  Dr.  Sampey 
demurred  at  first.  The  "blood  kin"  referred  to  by  Dr.  Stealey 
in  his  Louisville  address  as  temporarily  forsaking  him  was  his 
father  who  had  been  associated  with  J.  Frank  Norris  in  the 
fundamentalist  movement  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  This  ap- 
parent drawback  disappeared,  however,  when  Dr.  Sampey 
became  convinced  of  Dr.  Stealey 's  break  with  his  father  on 
theological  questions,  and  the  further  consideration  of  Dr. 
Stealey 's  qualifications  for  the  position.  The  suggestion  I  made 
developed  favorably.  In  a  letter  to  me  from  Raleigh  dated 
December  31,  1941,  Dr.  Stealey  revealed  keen  anticipation  of 
the  prospect  of  joining  the  faculty  at  Louisville.  Again  his  own 
words  become  an  open  window  for  a  look  at  his  character.  I 
quote  from  the  letter: 

Of  course  you  see  from  the  above  how  my  mind  has  been 
made  up.  I  pray  now  that  the  call  will  come.  Whatever  the 
little  sacrifice  in  salary  and  a  few  conveniences  may  be  for 
the  present,  I  shall  gladly  make.  Dr.  Sampey's  proposition 
was  so  generous  that  they  will  be  brighter  than  I  had  thought. 
He  was  most  kind  and  even  enthusiastic.  If  you  have  op- 
portunity, try  to  assure  him  of  my  determination  to  study 
to  be  a  credit  to  the  school  in  my  field.  My  mind  responds 
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eagerly  to  the  subject  matter  involved.  If  he  writes  me  that 
the  plan  is  moving  forward  satisfactorily  I  shall  enroll  in 
Duke  for  second  semester  to  get  the  approach  of  their 
best  men  .  .  .  The  whole  matter  came  as  a  surprise  to  me, 
even  in  spite  of  your  letter  of  months  ago.  I  try  to  keep 
on  keeping  on  at  whatever  matter  is  in  hand  and  so  had 
not  set  any  fond  hopes.  Truly  I  can  say  that  so  far  in  life  I 
have  been  content  in  whatever  state  I  have  found  myself 
and  there  have  been  a  good  many  states  in  every  sense  of 
that  word. 

The  future  president  of  Southeastern  Seminary  could  not 
foresee  then  that  another  and  more  demanding  "state"  awaited 
him  within  the  space  of  nine  years.  Destiny  had  marked  him 
for  the  presidency  of  the  first  seminary  to  be  established  as  a 
creation  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  offered  the  position  first  to  Olin  T.  Binkley  but  Dr. 
Binkley  decided  that  he  could  not  at  that  time  undertake 
the  burdens  of  administrative  work.  It  is  evidence  of  the 
magnanimity  of  Dr.  Stealey  and  of  his  largeness  of  soul  that 
he  never  allowed  this  prior  offer  of  the  presidency  to  Dr. 
Binkley  to  cast  a  shadow  of  envy  over  his  relations  with  his 
younger  colleague.  When  need  arose  for  a  dean  of  the  faculty 
he  concurred  with  the  faculty  that  Binkley  was  the  man  for 
the  place  and  in  1958  recommended  his  election  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  After  Binkley  was  elected  to  succeed  him  to  the 
presidency  Stealey  wrote  in  The  Outlook  of  August,  1963, 
"I  am  very  proud  that  Binkley  is  succeeding  me." 

When  the  call  to  the  presidency  of  Southeastern  came  to 
Stealey,  the  classroom  teacher  in  1951,  the  metamorphosis 
into  Stealey  the  administrator  was  forced  upon  him  with  al- 
most cruel  haste.  In  February  of  1951  he  was  a  president  with- 
out a  faculty,  without  a  curriculum,  without  a  library,  without 
a  student  body,  and  with  but  a  single  building  on  a  crowded 
college  campus  in  which  to  operate,  and  the  target  date  for  begin- 
ning classes  was  September  of  1951.  And  then  there  was  the 
matter  of  a  statement  of  faith  to  be  proposed  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  the  statement  to  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the 
faculty.  I  believe  I  lent  a  helping  hand  at  this  point.  Dr.  Stealey 
had  under  consideration  a  statement  used  by  another  semi- 
nary. When  he  asked  for  my  opinion  I  told  him  it  would 
never  do.  I  think  his  willingness  to  listen  to  counsel  on  this 
critical  point  has  something  to  do  with  the  character  of  South- 
eastern Seminary.  I  could  not  have  signed  that  statement,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
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served  on  Southeastern's  faculty  would  have  signed  it  if  they 
had  read  it  carefully.  Happily  Dr.  Stealey  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  settled  for  Louisville's  "old  reliable"  Abstract  of 
Principles.  (Those  of  us  who  came  from  Louisville  signed 
it  twice!) 

Dr.  Stealey  proceeded  with  determination  in  the  gathering 
of  a  faculty  and  staff.  He  took  with  him  from  Louisville  Wil- 
liam C.  Strickland,  a  graduate  student  in  Theology,  to  teach 
New  Testament,  and  Joseph  R.  Robinson,  who  had  received 
his  Th.M.  degree,  to  serve  as  comptroller.  He  persuaded  J. 
Leo  Green,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Pensacola,  Florida,  to  join  the  faculty  as  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament.  Marc  H.  Lovelace  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Faculty,  agreed  to  serve  as  visiting  professor  of  Archaeology, 
and  J.  Burder  Hipps,  retired  missionary  to  China  and  formerly 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Shanghai, 
joined  the  faculty  as  professor  of  Missions.  These  men,  with 
their  leader  S.  L.  Stealey,  were  the  "founding  fathers"  of  the 
Seminary.  All  honor  to  them!  At  the  same  time  George  Mackie 
began  his  long  and  selfless  service  as  Seminary  physician.  He 
was  to  be  the  "beloved  physician"  who  ministered  to  faculty 
and  student  families  from  the  beginning  until  his  death. 

The  following  year  Olin  Binkley  and  I  resigned  our 
professorships  at  Louisville  to  cast  our  lot  with  the  new  Semi- 
nary. Stewart  A.  Newman  and  Robert  T.  Daniel  gave  up  their 
professorships  at  Southwestern  Seminary  to  begin  new  careers 
at  Wake  Forest,  and  M.  Ray  McKay  resigned  a  strong  pas- 
torate at  Little  Rock  to  join  us.  By  now  Dr.  Stealey 's  friends 
were  calling  him  Dr.  "Steal-ey"  (e  as  in  steal).  Edwin  C.  Os- 
burn  became  our  first  librarian.  His  achievement  in  cataloguing 
was  prodigious. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Dr.  Stealey  led  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  faculty  and  staff  with  the  addition  of  able  scholars, 
teachers  and  assistants.  The  building  of  a  strong  faculty  was 
ever  close  to  his  heart. 

Perhaps  no  new  seminary  experienced  so  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  so  short  a  period  of  time  as  Southeastern  Seminary 
experienced  during  the  twelve  years  of  S.  L.  Stealey 's  ad- 
ministration from  1951  to  1963.  Under  his  skillful  direction 
these  things  were  accomplished:  full  accreditation  of  the 
Seminary  was  achieved;  a  library  was  created,  the  number  of 
catalogued  volumes  increasing  from  none  in  the  beginning  to 
near  60,000;  a  new  library  building  was  erected;  deteriorating 
buildings  of  an  old  college  campus  were  renovated  and  the 
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campus  itself  was  beautified;  the  chapel  of  the  old  campus 
was  given  an  interior  that  made  it  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever;  a  cafeteria  and  a  child  care  center  were  erected;  a 
100-apartment  project  for  students  and  their  families  was 
begun  and  almost  half  finished;  several  houses  were  secured  as 
homes  for  visiting  missionaries;  a  student  aid  fund  was  estab- 
lished; the  student  body  reached  a  maximum  of  more  than  700. 

Concurrently  with  these  developments  the  faculty,  under 
Dr.  Stealey 's  leadership,  was  expanding  and  improving  the 
curriculum  in  keeping  with  the  growth  of  the  student  body 
and  the  demands  of  the  time. 

What  manner  of  man  was  the  person  who  directed  so  suc- 
cessfully the  laying  of  Southeaster's  foundation?  Manifestly 
he  was  a  skillful  tactician  to  be  able  to  lead  his  institution  in 
accomplishing  so  much  in  so  short  a  period.  Obviously  he  was 
a  dedicated  leader  who  inspired  confidence  in  his  fellow  work- 
ers. But  there  were  other  qualities  in  Dr.  Stealey  that  set  him 
apart  and  endeared  him  to  many.  These  were  the  qualities  that 
made  him  Syd  Stealey,  a  unique  individual.  He  was  unconven- 
tional, with  more  than  a  touch  of  the  earth  and  the  plains  of 
Oklahoma  in  him.  He  would  sometimes  shock  new  acquaint- 
ances by  his  plain  speech,  but  his  humor  and  tenderness  would 
invariably  win  the  shocked  ones  to  friendship.  He  genuinely 
loved  people  and  considered  the  promotion  of  fellowship 
as  one  of  his  specialties.  He  had  a  sincere  concern  for  his 
students,  especially  those  in  need  financially.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  give  time  to  those  who  sought  his  counsel.  The  stu- 
dent aid  fund,  which  he  established,  was  the  object  of  his 
constant  concern.  By  nature  he  was  democratic;  he  scorned 
pomposity,  pretense  and  big-doings,  especially  in  preachers. 
The  years  he  served  on  the  faculty  at  Louisville  were  among 
his  happiest  because  he  enjoyed  teaching  and  delighted  in  the 
fellowship  of  his  students.  He  was  a  stimulating  teacher. 
He  sorely  missed  the  classroom  during  the  time  of  his  presi- 
dency of  Southeastern. 

No  description  of  Dr.  Stealey  would  be  complete  with- 
out reference  to  his  wit  and  sense  of  humor.  These  were  not 
simulated  but  were  authentic  expressions  of  his  personality. 
Here  are  a  few  samples.  In  a  letter  to  me  he  described  a  North 
Carolina  Baptist  State  convention  as  "the  roughest  I've  ever 
seen  out  of  Oklahoma."  In  another  letter  he  wrote  in  the  con- 
clusion, "Kiss  Doris  for  me  (if  she  will  let  you  on  that  condition)." 
In  the  same  letter  he  wrote  with  respect  to  Baptist  political 
maneuverings,  "The  tar  in  Old  North  State  is  a'bilin.  Thank 
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God  for  Louisville."  Tom  Holmes,  an  alumnus  of  South- 
eastern, told  me  of  how  after  having  attended  another  seminary 
for  one  session  and  then  serving  for  several  years  in  pastorates, 
he  decided  he  needed  to  complete  his  theological  education 
and  came  to  look  over  Southeastern.  He  talked  with  Dr. 
Stealey,  suggesting  to  Dr.  Stealey  that  he  was  now  too  old  to 
return  to  the  classroom.  Dr.  Stealey  responded,  "Son,  a  man 
is  not  really  in  good  shape  to  appreciate  a  seminary  education 
until  he  has  had  two  or  three  deacons  kick  him  in  the  pants." 
Tom  Holmes  replied,  "In  that  case,  I  am  eminentiy  qualified." 
Once  he  and  Mrs.  Stealey  came  to  our  house  in  Louisville. 
Entering  the  front  door  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
kitchen,  where  without  saying  a  word  he  opened  the  refrig- 
erator, looked  in,  then  closed  the  door,  and  called  out, 
"Come  on,  Jessie,  we  might  as  well  go,  there  is  nothing  in 
here  to  eat." 

Often  his  shafts  of  wit  carried  with  them  valuable  life 
lessons  that  students  did  not  forget.  Nor  shall  we  who  loved 
him  forget  the  earthy  humor  that  served  to  endear  him  to  us. 

Physically  Dr.  Stealey  was  lean  and  wiry,  but  not  robust 
in  health.  Many  times  in  his  life  he  battled  with  illness,  and 
we  often  wondered  how  he  could  keep  going,  as  frail  as  he 
was.  Indeed,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  presi- 
dency his  physical  frailty  hampered  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  However,  we  shall  remember  him  for  his  strength  of 
character,  his  overall  contribution  to  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Seminary,  and  for  his  love  for  us  all. 

The  beautiful  cemetery  of  Southeastern  Seminary  was  Dr. 
Stealey's  brain  child.  It  was  born  of  his  thoughtfulness  and 
sense  of  community.  He  wished  that  we  of  the  faculty  and  our 
families  should  be  free  of  care  concerning  our  last  resting 
places,  and  I  think  he  must  have  felt  that  the  one  central  monu- 
ment, surrounded  by  simple  headstones,  would  help  perpetuate 
the  consciousness  of  community  and  brotherhood  he  so  earnestly 
desired  that  the  faculty  should  always  have.  He  asked  me  to 
give  him  suggestions  of  appropriate  quotations  from  Scripture 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  central  monument.  On  May  2,  1963,  I 
submitted  a  dozen  quotations  from  the  New  Testament. 
From  these  he  chose  the  two  that  you  will  find  written  there 
in  stone.  In  the  peaceful  spot  where  sleep  already  several  of  our 
dear  colleagues  they  tell  something  of  the  firm  religious  faith 
of  Southeastern's  first  president: 

"We  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands" 
(2  Corinthians  5:11); 
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"Heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life"  (Titus  3:7). 
Finally,  let  us  say  of  our  friend  and  departed  comrade  what 
Robert  Browing  wrote  in  his  Epilogue  to  "Asolando"  that  he  was: 
One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  tho'  right  were  worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 
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Book  Reviews 


I.  Biblical  Studies 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  WITH  THE  APOCRYPHA.    Oxford  Uni 
versity  Press  and  Cambridge  University  Press,  1970.  $9.95. 
Many  readers  of  the  Bible  today  will  never  let  any  translation  other  than 

the  King  James  Authorized  occupy  the  first-place  pedestal.    Perhaps  this  is 

to  be  expected  since  the  King  James  is  unequalled  in  the  beauty  and  quality 

of  its  language. 

There  is  a  definite  place  for  other  and  later  translations,  however,  because 
of  the  need  to  put  the  Scriptures  in  the  contemporary  idiom  and  because  of 
the  desirability  to  make  available  to  the  average  user  of  the  Bible  the  best 
and  latest  results  of  modern  critical  scholarship.  The  New  English  Bible  is  in 
simple,  readable  language.  It  has  been  done  by  a  carefully  chosen  group  of 
scholars  who  have  tried  to  give  a  faithful  rendition  of  the  most  original  sources 
available  to  them. 

It  is  a  truism  that  every  translation  is  an  interpretation.  This  is  no  less  true 
of  the  New  English  Bible  than  of  the  King  James  Version.  This  new  translation 
will  prove  of  tremendous  value  to  the  student  of  Scripture. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  OF  THE  JERUSALEM  BIBLE.  By  Alexander 
Jones  (general  editor).  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company, 
Inc.  $11.95. 

The  Old  Testament  of  the  Jerusalem  Bible  first  appeared  in  French  in  1961 
under  the  general  editorship  of  the  renowned  Pere  Roland  deVaux  of  the  Echole 
Biblique  in  Jerusalem.  This  English  version  consists  of  the  Biblical  texts  translated 
from  ancient  texts,  but  with  introduction  and  notes  translated  essentially  from  the 
earlier  French  Bible. 

This  Bible  aims  to  speak  to  two  needs  of  the  twentieth  century:  that  of  "keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  times,"  and  that  of  "deepening  theological  thought."  This  dou- 
ble purpose  is  served  by  a  translation  of  the  texts  "into  the  language  we  use  to- 
day" and  by  notes  that  are  "neither  sectarian  nor  superficial." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  any  translation  is  in  some  measure  an  inter- 
pretation. This  cannot  be  avoided  completely.  Nevertheless,  a  responsible  trans- 
lator makes  every  effort  to  be  faithful  to  the  original.  This  has  been  done  to  a 
high  degree  in  the  Jerusalem  Bible. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  translation,  this  Bible  contains  many  other  valu- 
able features.  Each  section  is  preceded  by  a  good  introduction.  The  text  is  ex- 
plained by  notes  based  on  the  latest  research.  There  are  very  many  cross 
references  throughout  the  text.  This  is  the  longer  "Catholic"  Bible  containing 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  There  are  also  excellent  supplements  with  chrono- 
logical and  genealogical  tables,  calendars,  a  table  of  weights  and  measures,  maps 
and  an  excellent  index  of  biblical  themes. 

One  note  of  caution  should  be  injected  here.  It  is  true  that  the  terms  "con- 
servative" and  "liberal"  no  longer  have  precise  meanings,  but  the  tone  of  this 
Bible  in  its  introductions  and  notes  is  "conservative"  in  the  best  Catholic  sense. 
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Two  illustrations  will  suffice.  On  Genesis  1:2,  the  note  says  that  tohu  and  bohu 
"are  images  that  attempt  to  express  in  virtue  of  their  negative  quality  the  idea  of 
'creation  from  nothing.'"  This  cannot  be  supported  by  exegesis.  Note  C  on 
Genesis  6  comments  that  the  flood  was  a  divine  judgment  that  foreshadows 
that  of  the  latter  days  ..."  just  as  Noah's  salvation  prefigures  the  saving  waters 
of  baptism."  There  are,  of  course,  millions  of  Christians  who  do  not  believe  in 
baptismal  salvation. 

The  Jerusalem  Bible  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  place  on  every  Bible  student's 
shelf.  The  excellence  of  the  translation  alone  merits  such  a  place,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  many  other  fine  features. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Daniel  Lys.  Nashville, 
Tennessee:  Abingdon  Press.  $3.75. 

The  primary  emphasis  in  this  book  is  on  exegesis.  What  does  biblical  history 
have  to  do  with  our  own  history?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  first 
know  what  the  texts  of  scripture  meant  to  the  people  who  wrote  them.  This  is 
best  determined  by  sound  exegesis,  exegesis  which  is  "definitely  objective." 
Work  of  this  soundness  and  objectivity  is  possible  only  by  those  who  have 
mastered  the  languages  of  the  Bible  and  the  cultural  setting  out  of  which  the 
text  sources  came. 

In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  people  of  Israel  have  a  peculiar  signif- 
icance. David  Ben  Gurion,  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Modern  State  of 
Israel,  says  that  the  thing  that  makes  Israel  a  people  is  "the  tradition  that  they  are 
a  people."  This  tradition  has  received  strength  throughout  history  from  the 
"claim  of  this  people  to  be  instruments  of  God's  revelation  to  the  world." 
Through  Israel  history  is  made  the  place  of  God's  interventions.  The  people  of 
Israel,  in  its  changing  history  have  become  the  people  of  the  unchanging,  eternal 
God. 

Professor  Lys'  methodology  is  illustrated  in  a  ten  page  supplement  beginning 
on  page  173.  Four  brief  passages  from  various  periods  and  literary  types  are 
exegeted  and  "appropriated."  The  results  are  very  interesting. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES.  By  C.  Leslie  Mitton.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  $4.95. 

The  author  of  this  commentary  is  an  excellent  New  Testament  scholar  who 
serves  as  principal  of  Handsworth  College,  Birmingham,  England.  He  is  also 
editor  of  the  distinguished  journal,  The  Expository  Times.  The  reader  finds  in 
this  work  250  large  pages  of  commentary  based  on  the  King  James  version.  It 
is  based  on  the  "assumption  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  James  the  brother 
of  our  Lord."  There  is  another  view,  of  course,  that  the  author  is  some  James, 
not  easily  identified,  who  lived  in  the  early  second  century.  Dr.  Mitton  has  written 
a  very  good  commentary,  one  of  the  very  best  based  on  the  English  text. 

Raymond  Bryan  Brown 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    By  Richard  Belward  Rackham.  Grand 
Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  $6.95. 

First  published  in  1901,  this  commentary  brought  great  distinction  to  the 
author.  Primarily  exegetical,  rather  than  philological,  the  work  was  an  effort 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  Acts  on  the  basis  of  the  English  text.  Possessing  more 
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than  500  large  pages,  the  commentary  is  a  mine  of  information,  a  great  deal 
of  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  Rackham  believed  that  the  author  was 
Luke,  companion  of  Paul,  that  the  date  was  not  later  than  A.D.  64,  and  that  the 
material  is  "historically  accurate."  These  three  beliefs  are  contested  today. 
Martin  Dibelius,  Henry  Joel  Cadbury,  and  others  have  been  insisting  for  more 
than  30  years  that  "Luke's  interests  were  theological  and  allowed  him  consider- 
able freedom  to  mould  and  adapt  the  materials  that  came  to  him  as  a  Christian 
literary  artist  and  theologian.  The  small  book  by  C.  K.  Barrett,  The  Book  of 
Acts  in  History  or  the  book  of  essays,  Studies  in  Luke- Acts  (edited  by  Leander 
E.  Keck  and  J.  Louis  Martyn)  tell  the  story.  Too  much  has  happened  in  our  under- 
standing of  Acts  for  us  to  suppose  that  Rackham's  work,  great  in  its  day,  is  fully 
adequate  in  our  own.  Raymond  Bryan  Brown 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  MAN.  By  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press, 
1967.  $1.50. 

This  little  book  contains  three  essays  by  the  most  famous  New  Testament 
scholar  of  this  generation.  It  demonstrates  the  positive  values  to  be  found  in 
Bultmann's  interpretation  of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  first  essay  deals  with  ethics, 
the  second  with  Romans  7,  and  the  third  with  Romans  5.  In  his  essay  on  ethics, 
the  author  concludes  that  one's  existence  as  a  redeemed  person  is  the  gift  of 
God.  "Just  as  the  ethical  demands  expressed  in  the  imperatives  are  God's 
commands  for  him,  so  the  attitude  of  obedience  which  corresponds  to  the 
demands  is  God's  gift."  In  his  study  of  Romans  7,  Bultmann  examines  the 
problem  of  the  divided  existence  under  the  law  that  is  described  in  Romans 
7:14  following.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  "possibility  of  sin  consists  in  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  self  who  is  concerned  about  his  true  nature,  and  that  he  finds  his 
true  nature  (as  a  creature)  only  when  he  yields  to  God's  claims."  The  essay  on 
"Adam  and  Christ  in  Romans  5"  is  a  successful  devastating  attack  on  Karl  Barth's 
view  of  Romans  5.  These  three  essays  constitute  brilliant  exegesis  of  Pauline 
texts.  Raymond  Bryan  Brown 


IS  THE  BIBLE  A  HUMAN  BOOK?  By  Wayne  E.  Ward  and  Joseph  F.  Green 
(Editors).  Nashville,  Broadman  Press,  1970.  $3.50. 

The  nature  and  reliability  of  a  religious  authority  is  a  matter  of  significant 
concern  to  those  who  take  religion  seriously.  Since  the  Bible  is  such  a  central 
authority  in  evangelical  Christianity,  it  is  quite  normal  that  the  nature  and 
reliability  of  its  authority  have  been  discussed  very  widely.  The  editors  under- 
took the  preparation  of  this  volume  as  an  endeavor  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised  in  this  discussion.  A  group  of  fifteen  recog- 
nized Baptist  leaders  were  selected  to  prepare  essays  related  to  a  central  ques- 
tion concerning  the  human  dimensions  of  the  Bible.  The  editors  affirm  complete 
freedom  for  each  contributor  to  deal  with  his  agreed  topic  in  the  light  of  his 
own  understanding  and  conviction  (Preface). 

As  would  be  expected  in  a  volume  of  this  type,  a  variety  of  writing  styles 
and  some  differing  shades  of  interpretative  viewpoint  are  found  in  these  essays. 
Each  of  the  contributors  has  undertaken  to  give  a  thoughtful  statement  of  some 
aspect  of  the  human  dimension  which  appears  throughout  the  Bible.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  reviewer  the  contributors  have  maintained  a  healthy  regard  for 
the  Word  of  God  as  they  have  examined  the  human  instrumentality  through 
which  it  has  been  conveyed.  This  is  a  helpful  volume  which  will  add  some  insight 
and  "grist  for  the  mill"  in  the  continuing  search  for  understanding  the  nature 
and  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

Sherrill  Stevens 
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II.  Historical  Studies 


REFORMED  CONFESSIONS  OF  THE  16th  CENTURY.  Edited,  with  his 
torical  introductions,  by  Arthur  C.  Cochrane.  Philadelphia:  The  West- 
minster Press.  $3.50. 

Collections  of  primary  source  materials  are  always  welcomed  by  the  student 
(and  the  teacher)  of  church  history,  but  they  are  due  a  special  welcome  when 
they  are  given  in  enough  length  and  breadth  to  allow  more  than  a  mere  sampling 
of  a  period  or  a  movement.  This  book  contains  twelve  important  documents  of 
the  Reformed  ("Calvinist")  churches  of  the  16th  century.  They  are  given  in  full, 
and  each  one  is  placed  in  context  by  a  brief  but  adequate  introduction.  Thus 
one  has  here  the  theological  statements  of  an  authoritative  character  for  this 
major  family  of  Protestant  churches  in  the  formative  century  of  their  history. 

The  translations  are  well  done.  Additional  reading  material  is  listed  for  each 
of  the  confessions.  A  bonus  is  found  is  the  appendix,  which  contains  other  credal 
statements  as  well  as  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  In  spite  of  Baptist  disclaimers 
in  the  matter  of  creeds,  these  materials  are  important  for  our  history.  If  we  would 
read  and  study  these  creeds  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  emerged,  we 
would  better  understand  our  present  situation,  and  we  might  be  better  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  theological  illiteracy  that  is  our  common  lot  today. 

John  E.  Steely 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  NATIONS:  EVANGELICAL  RENEWAL  AND 
ADVANCE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    By  J   Edwin  Orr 
Vol.  VIII  in  The  Advance  of  Christianity  through  the  Centuries.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  $5.00. 
Since  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette's  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity 
was  completed  in  1947,  we  have  had  at  out  disposal  a  compendious  and  non- 
partisan treatment  of  the  subject  at  hand.  The  same  author's  fine  volume 
History  of  Christianity  in  a  Revolutionary  Age  tells  its  story  in  even  greater  detail 
but  with  the  same  impartiality.  The  present  series  seems  designed  to  show  how 
the  story  reads  when  one  stresses  a  particular  aspect  (the  "Evangelical"  or 
Conservative  Protestant) . 

This  is  a  legitimate  historical  undertaking.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  made 
clear  that  this  volume  does  not  fulfill  the  promise  offered  in  the  title  of  the  series. 
It  is  like  that  "Unbiased  History  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  from  a 
Southerner's  viewpoint."  When  one  has  read  the  volume  through,  he  has  the 
feeling:  "Now  I  should  like  to  read  an  account  of  the  advance  of  Christianity  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  summary  of  one  aspect  of  it  has  stirred  my  interest 
in  the  whole  story." 

All  this  means  that  the  present  work,  though  competently  done,  is  not  par- 
ticularly important  or  rewarding.  It  is  history  written  to  tell  one  particular  side 
of  one  segment  of  Christian  history  and  to  boost  the  cause  of  conservative 
Christianity. 

John  E.  Steely 

THE  FINALITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  IN  AN  AGE  OF  UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY:  A  DILEMMA  OF  THE  THIRD  CENTURY.  By  Jaroslav 
Pelikan.  Richmond,  Virginia:  John  Knox  Press.  $1.75 

This  little  work,  Number  3  in  the  Ecumenical  Studies  in  History,  is  "a 
series  of  case  studies  of  how  the  dilemma  between  finality  and  universality  was 
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treated"  (p.  6)  in  representative  thinkers  and  movements  of  the  third  century 
Christian  church.  As  such  it  seeks  to  contribute  to  Christian  unity  and  to  illumine 
the  early  Christian  heritage  which  is  common  to  a  wide  variety  of  denominations 
and  churches  today.  The  chapters  deal  with  Tertullian,  Origenism,  Donatism, 
Montanism  and  Eusebius.  They  point  to  a  profound  issue  of  Christian  theology 
as  it  was  solved,  or  a  solution  was  attempted,  in  different  ways.  Professor  Pelikan 
has  already  established  his  competence  in  dealing  with  patristic  theology  in  his 
books,  The  Shape  of  Death  and  The  Light  of  the  World,  and  it  is  clear  from 
this  present  work  that  his  interests  are  not  parochial  or  sectarian.  This  is  a  good 
brief  treatment  of  an  engaging  subject,  and  both  author  and  editors  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  contribution  to  a  valuable  series. 

John  E.  Steely 


ICON  AND  PULPIT.  By  C.  S.  Calian.  Westminster  Press,  1968.  $6.50. 

Professor  Calian  makes  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  ongoing  ecumenical 
dialogue  in  his  presentation  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  way  of  life  to  western 
Protestantism.  His  well-researched  (fully  one-fifth  of  the  volume  is  notes)  book 
treats  such  subjects  as  missions,  proselytism  (often  there  is  breakdown  between 
East  and  West  on  this  subject),  nature  of  the  Church,  church  and  state  relations, 
social  consciousness,  Easter,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Monasticism,  and  the  art  and 
mission  of  the  icon.  Calling  for  an  ecumenical  ethic  of  sociospirituality,  Calian 
concludes  by  saying  that  "drawing  together  in  areas  of  common  concern 
will  remove  stereotypes  of  each  other"  and  then  we  will  "discover  the  authen- 
ticity of  each  other's  Christian  heritage  in  a  way  hitherto  largely  unrealized." 
This  volume  can  only  result  in  the  melting  of  sometimes  frigid  relations  between 
the  Orthodox  and  Protestant  ways. 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 


RELIGIOUS  IDENTITY.    By  Gibson  Winter.    New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
1968.  $1.45. 

Sandwiched  between  an  introduction  and  a  conclusion  are  three  longer 
chapters  dealing  in  turn  with  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  institutional 
development  in  these  United  States.  Of  Protestants  Winter  concludes:  "The 
major  difficulty  arises  from  the  irrelevance  of  much  agency  activity  to  the 
task  confronting  Protestantism  in  urban  America.  Clarification  of  goals  will 
not  be  possible,  however,  until  the  denominations  achieve  clarification  of  their 
basic  views  of  church  structure."  Of  Catholic  organization,  Winter  states:  "The 
present  study  furnishes  considerable  evidence  that  the  agencies  have  operated 
to  some  extent  on  a  staff  principle  of  functional  relevance — contributing  new 
strategies  and  information  as  needed  by  situations  in  a  more  pragmatic  way. 
Hence,  the  agencies  have  also  offset  the  simple  principle  of  hierarchy  through 
a  series  of  accommodations."  Winter  finds  that  "the  profile  of  Jewish  organi- 
zations .  .  .  can  be  understood  as  providing  a  vehicle  of  Jewish  religious 
identity  .  .  .  Jewish  organization  is  proving  remarkably  effective  in  sustaining 
Jewish  religious  identity  through  a  very  difficult  process  of  acculturation." 
In  our  age  not  separate  but  particular  identities  are  necessary.  Particular 
identities  call  for  a  "pluralistic  society  in  which  the  faiths  enjoy  equality"  and 
then  anxiety  and  self-defense  "give  way  to  service  and  public  relevance." 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 
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A  CHURCH  WITHOUT  PRIESTS?.  By  Jacques  Duquesne.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1969.  $4.95. 

Appearing  in  France  under  the  title  Demain,  une  Eglise  sans  prdtres?, 
this  book  is  written  by  a  French  journalist  and  reporter  but  it  is  not  limited  to 
reporting  on  the  priesthood  in  France  only.  It  touches  on  important  subjects 
for  the  whole  of  Catholicism  and  is  vividly  illustrative  of  the  creative  and  brave 
thinking  going  on  in  Catholic  circles  these  days. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  rather  sad  and  moving;  the  second, 
optimistic  and  hopeful.  The  first  section  describes  dramatically  those  priests  who 
have  been  leaving  the  church  and  the  myriad  of  reasons  and  constellation  of 
reasons  behind  their  leaving — loneliness,  an  autocratic  bishop,  marriage,  to 
find  themselves,  etc.  Pleading  for  greater  flexibility  for  the  vocational  priest- 
hood, Duquesne  says  that  "to  want  everyone  to  march  to  the  same  tune  is  un- 
reasonable." In  the  second  part  the  author  makes  suggestions  for  the  "decleri- 
calization"  of  the  priest,  the  allowing  of  priests  to  marry,  and  the  opening  of 
new  opportunities  for  worker-priests  and  professional  priests  on  the  grass- 
roots level.  Even  such  questions  as  whether  or  not  the  sacrament  of  orders  should 
be  permanent  and  whether  or  not  a  bishop  should  be  nominated  on  a  limited 
basis  are  raised. 

Protestants  who  read  Kavanaugh  and  the  National  Catholic  Reporter  in 
this  country  will  be  extremely  interested  in  this  present  brave  work. 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 


ECUMENICAL  DIALOGUE  IN  EUROPE.    Edited  by  Patrick  C  Rodger. 
Richmond,  Virginia:  John  Knox  Press. 

This  volume  is  No.  6  in  the  "Ecumenical  Studies  in  History"  series  published 
by  John  Knox  Press  in  this  country  and  by  Lutterworth  Press  in  England. 
Though  the  title  may  connote  a  general  discussion  of  ecumenical  discussion 
in  Europe,  the  book  actually  deals  with  the  dialogues  of  one  particular  group, 
namely,  the  inter-confessional  group  of  Les  Dombes,  France.  This  dialogue 
group  was  founded  in  1937  by  the  famous  Roman  Catholic  ecumenist,  Father 
Paul  Couturier.  The  idea  was  to  meet  twice  a  year,  but  this  did  not  usually 
prove  feasible.  Since  1937,  however,  the  group  has  met  almost  every  year,  even 
during  the  second  World  War,  and  sometimes  twice  a  year.  The  participants 
are  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  (almost  entirely  Reformed)  pastors 
and  theologians.  The  meetings  have  been  held  most  usually  at  the  Trofpist 
monastery  of  Les  Dombes,  but  also  at  other  sites  such  as  Erlenbach  in  Switzer- 
land and  Taize"  in  France.  The  subjects  of  the  theological  dialogues  have 
ranged  widely. 

This  book  consists  of  chapters  by  members  of  the  group,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  relating  its  history,  its  meaning  for  the  participants,  the  theses 
unanimously  accepted  in  the  various  dialogues,  commentary  on  the  theses, 
etc.  It  reflects  both  the  remarkable  theological  measure  of  agreement  between 
honest  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  well  as  the  stubborn  areas  of  disagreement. 

Most  of  all,  the  book  testifies  to  the  authentic  ecumenical  yearning  to  be 
found  in  both  of  these  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  As  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  participants  expresses  it:  "It  is  by  loving  Christ  from  within  that  frag- 
ment of  the  Church  which  is  his  own,  that  each  can  gradually  discover  that  part 
of  the  Church  which  is  missing  in  his  love  for  Christ"  (P.  82).  The  ecumenical 
road  is  a  difficult  one  with  many  hazards  and  road  blocks.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  Christ  is  on  it  and  we  seek  to  join  Him  there. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 
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THE  WORLD  OF  MISSION.  By  Bengt  Sundkler.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company.  $6.95. 

This  treatment  of  the  Christian  mission  by  the  Professor  of  Church  History 
and  Missions  at  Uppsala  University  is  something  of  a  new  departure  in  that  the 
major  emphasis  is  neither  theological  nor  historical  but  ecological.  The  biblical 
and  theological  concern  comprises  the  first,  and  briefest,  of  the  three  sections 
of  the  book;  and  the  second  section  treats  the  history  of  missions  in  their 
political  relationships.  But  the  third  part,  comprising  about  half  of  the  book, 
describes  the  young  churches  in  their  cultural  milieu  and  in  terms  of  the  mutual 
relationships  of  church  and  environing  culture. 

This  approach  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  serious  student  of  missions, 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  must  grapple  with  the  complexities  of  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Gospel  and  the  development  of  the  church  in  non-Western  cultures. 
The  historical  approach  may  too  easily  avoid  this  area  of  missiology  and  the 
country  by  country  survey  hardly  has  space  for  it! 

Perhaps  another  dimension  of  ecology  needs  to  be  added  to  the  tribal 
cultures  and  cultures  of  the  great  religions  which  the  author  discusses.  Increas- 
ingly we  shall  have  to  take  into  account  the  milieu  of  the  church  in  the  newly 
secularized  cultures  which  are  being  built  upon  the  foundation  of  —  or  indeed 
in  conflict  with  —  the  religious  cultures. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

PIONEERS  IN  MISSION.  A  Source  Book  on  the  Rise  of  American  Missions 
to  the  Heathen.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  Pierce 
Beaver.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
1966.  $6.95. 

TO  ADVANCE  THE  GOSPEL.  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Rufus  Anderson. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  R.  Pierce  Beaver.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1967.  $5.95.  (Paper  $2.95) 
In  editing  these  two  books  R.  Pierce  Beaver  has  performed  a  needed  service 

to  the  history  of  American  missions.  In  both  volumes  the  introductions  by  Dr. 

Beaver  give  excellent  historical  and  theological  interpretations  to  the  documents 

herein  preserved. 

Pioneers  in  Mission  brings  together  in  one  volume  practically  all  of  the 
extant  ordination  sermons  delivered  at  the  ordinations  of  missionaries  in  the 
North  American  colonies  and  the  new  nation  up  until  1812.  Also  included  are 
some  "charges"  and  addresses.  All  of  the  missionaries  thus  ordained  were 
sent  to  labor  among  the  Indians,  except  for  the  famous  group  sent  by  the  newly 
formed  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  1812.  This 
last  group  included  the  Adoniram  Judsons  and  Luther  Rice. 

These  sermons,  charges,  etc.  contain  a  wealth  of  material  revealing  how 
missions  were  conceived  in  eighteenth  century  America.  Those  who  suppose 
that  real  missionary  vision  and  concern  was  not  present  here  until  the  influence 
of  William  Carey  was  felt  near  the  end  of  the  century,  need  only  to  read  this 
book  to  have  their  error  corrected.  These  ordination  sermons  testify  that  "men 
living  in  a  relatively  small  community  on  the  edge  of  an  unexplored  continent .  .  .  , 
having  converted  only  a  few  hundreds  of  Indians,  with  one  voice  proclaim  [ed] 
their  certainty  that  the  whole  wide  world  belongs  to  Christ  and  is  being  brought 
to  him!"  Some  of  the  documents  in  spite  of  anachronistic  homiletical  style  and 
language,  contribute  enduring  insights  to  the  understanding  of  the  Christian 
mission.  For  example,  a  1733  treatise  by  Thomas  Prince,  under  the  heading  of 
"The  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship,"  provides  a  very  stimulating  discussion  of  the 
Biblical  understanding  of  the  missionary  apostolate. 
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To  Advance  the  Gospel  brings  together  in  one  volume  the  most  important 
writings  of  Rufus  Anderson  (1796-1880),  who  for  more  than  forty  years  was 
a  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mission.  This 
"grand  strategist  of  American  missions"  was  described  by  Robert  E.  Speer  as 
"the  most  original,  the  most  constructive,  and  the  most  courageous  student  of 
missionary  policy  whom  this  country  has  produced  .  .  .  ."  Anderson  is  acknowl- 
edged as  the  most  important  theoretician  of  missions  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  his  "three-self"  formula,  describing  the  missionary  ideal  of  self-supporting, 
self-governing,  and  self-propagating  churches,  though  now  frequently  criti- 
cized, is  still  current  and  influential  in  missionary  usage. 

Unfortunately,  Anderson's  writings  were  mostly  in  pamphlets,  tracts, 
articles,  and  administrative  documents,  often  anonymous.  No  one  volume 
brought  together  his  thinking  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  missions  until  the 
publication  of  this  present  book.  Thus,  To  Advance  the  Gospel  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  historical  research  in  the  science  of  missions. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 


III.  Theological  Studies 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  THOUGHT  OF  BISHOP  JOHN  ROBINSON. 

By  Richard  P.  McBrien.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 

Originally  this  book  was  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  Gre- 
gorian University  in  Rome.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a  readable  and  authorita- 
tive discussion  of  an  important  segment  of  the  controversial  bishop's  thought. 
Apparently,  Dr.  McBrien  has  studied  all  of  Robinson's  works.  He  has  given 
proper  attention  to  the  early  writings  which  established  Robinson  as  a  rather 
distinguished  New  Testament  scholar — The  Body,  Jesus  and  His  Coming, 
and  Twelve  New  Testament  Studies.  Robinson's  better  known  but  less  scholarly 
works,  like  Honest  to  God!,  Liturgy  Coming  to  Life,  and  The  New  Reforma- 
tion? (His  book  entitled  Exploration  Into  God  had  not  been  published  by  the 
completion  of  McBrien's  study)  are  also  given  discerning  analysis. 

One  factor  which  makes  this  work  valuable  is  that  it  is  written  by  a  rather 
liberal  Roman  Catholic  priest,  whose  appreciation  of  Robinson  is  on  the  whole 
positive,  but  whose  criticism  enables  the  reader  to  view  Robinson's  thought 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  perspective.  It  is  therefore  a  contribution  to  the 
Catholic-Protestant  dialogue  which  is  now  in  progress. 

Dr.  McBrien's  estimate  of  Bishop  Robinson's  importance  will  evoke  assent 
from  many  Protestants.  "Robinson,"  he  says,  "has  become  important  not  only  for 
what  he  has  himself  produced,  but  even  more  because  of  what  he  represents. 
His  writings  suggest  a  theology  in  crisis,  just  as  his  pastoral  work  suggests  a 
Church  in  crisis,  on  the  verge,  perhaps,  of  a  new  reformation.  To  have  ignored 
him  would  be  to  have  ignored  one  of  the  most  significant  phenomena  of  our  day." 

James  E.  Tull 

THE  SHAPE  OF  CHRISTOLOGY.  By  John  Mclntyre.  Philadelphia:  The 
Westminster  Press. 

The  main  effort  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  to  show  the  function  of 
Christological  "models"  (metaphors,  analogies,  images)  in  the  shaping  of 
Christological  doctrines.  After  examining  the  meaning  of  Biblical  models  (Son 
of  Man,  Son  of  God,  Logos,  Eschaton,  etc.),  Dr.  Mclntyre  makes  a  searching 
study  of  Christological  models  which  have  been  greatly  influential  in  subsequent 
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theological  study,  as,  for  example,  the  "two-nature  model,"  the  "psychological 
model,"  and  the  "revelation  model." 

The  book  is  a  competent  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  Christology  by  a  professional  theological  scholar  who  is  both  devout  and 
highly  sophisticated.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Dr.  Mclntyre  was  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

James  E.  Tull 


GERMAN  EXISTENTIALISM.     By  Martin  Heidegger.     New  York:  The 
Wisdom  Library,  a  Division  of  Philosophical  Library. 

This  small  volume  is  devoted  to  a  setting  forth  of  Martin  Heidegger's 
involvement  in  the  Nazi  movement  in  Germany  during  the  early  phases  of  Hitler's 
rise  to  power.  Excerpts  of  speeches  by  Heidegger  are  used  as  evidence  of  his 
allegiance  to  Nazism.  Dagobert  D.  Runes  has  collected  and  translated  Heidegger's 
text,  and  has  contributed  an  introduction. 

The  book  may  be  described  as  a  pot-shot  at  Heidegger  from  a  rightist 
position,  and  as  an  attempt  to  discredit  German  existentialist  thought  by  associat- 
ing it  with  an  allegedly  Nazi  Heidegger.  Runes,  in  other  words,  would  seem  to  be 
trying  to  effect  a  wholesale  discreditation  of  both  Heidegger  and  existentialism 
because  of  a  former  political  association  of  this  great  thinker.  This  procedure 
is,  to  say  the  least,  more  than  a  little  dubious  in  character  both  on  scholarly 
and  on  ethical  grounds.  Heidegger's  provocative  and  seminal  thought  must  be 
reckoned  with  on  its  own  terms,  and  so  must  German  or  any  other  kind  of 
"existentialism." 

And,  by  the  way,  is  Heidegger  really  an  existentialist  anyhow? 

James  E.  Tull 


NEW  ESSAYS  ON  RELIGIOUS  LANGUAGE.  By  Dallas  M  High,  ed  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1969. 

High  has  gathered  together  this  new  collection  of  essays  on  the  problem 
of  verifying  religious  language  as  an  attempt  to  continue  the  exploration  of  the 
grammatical  foundations  of  theological  language  which  he  began  in  his  own 
earlier  book,  Language,  Persons,  and  Belief,  with  his  investigation  into  the 
necessity  of  "personal  backing"  and  "believing  in"  for  all  forms  of  language 
including  theological  language.  While  the  essays  by  Heller  (Northwestern), 
Holmer  (Yale),  Ramsey  (Oxford),  Daly  (Queen's),  Poteat  (Duke),  Mitchell 
(Oxford),  McPherson  (South  Wales),  and  Coburn  (Chicago)  are  all  interesting, 
the  key  essay,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  by  Frederick  Ferre  (Dickinson)  en- 
titled "Mapping  the  Logic  of  Models  in  Science  and  Theology." 

In  this  essay  Ferre"  amplifies  the  conviction  which  he  had  already  expressed 
to  Kent  Bendall  in  their  earlier  joint  work,  Exploring  the  Logic  of  Faith,  namely, 
that  the  Christian  metaphysical  "model"  can  satisfy  the  logical  demands  of 
cognitive  coherence  and  non-contradiction  and  can  therefore  be  held  to  be 
"meaningful."  In  this  new  essay,  Ferre"  seeks  to  show  that  "the  status  of 
metaphysical  models  in  theology  ...  is  essential,  since  it  turns  out  that  the 
presence  of  these  models  is  a  necessary  condition  of  theological  meaning 
and  belief"  (p.  85).  Now,  Ferre  is  using  the  term  "model"  more  or  less  like 
Ernest  Nagel  uses  it  in  his  book,  The  Structure  of  Science:  Problems  in  the  Logic 
of  Scientific  Explanation.  Nagel  distinguishes  between  (1)  the  "abstract  calcu- 
lus" which  provides  the  logical  skeleton  of  a  scientific  theory,  (2)  the  "rules  of 
correspondence"  which  connect  the  implicitly  defined  statement-forms  of  the 
theory  with  experience,  and  (3)  the  "model"  which  serves  to  provide  an  in- 
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terpretation  for  the  abstract  theory.  Thus,  the  statement-forms  of  a  theory's 
abstract  calculus  remain  devoid  of  intelligibility  until  provided  with  a  sense, 
and  that  which  provides  this  sense  for  the  theory  is  its  "model."  Of  course,  the 
"model"  so  constructed  may  be  either  (1)  a  mechanical  scale  reproduction  of  an 
object  or  type  of  object  being  studied  (e.g.,  planetarium,  etc.),  or  (2)  only  a 
"mental  picture"  of  some  kind  (e.g.,  Hoyle's  "steady-state  universe"),  or  even 
(3)  "auxiliary  concepts"  or  "analogues"  which  intuitively  convey  the  meaning 
of  wholly  formal  and  unpicturable  domains  of  thought  (e.g.,  the  theory  of 
"light  as  a  wave"  or  of  "light  as  a  particle").  But  perhaps  the  most  suggestive 
"model"  of  all  is  that  "theoretical  model"  which  has  the  capacity  of  focussing 
language  "drawn  from  one  domain  of  discourse  onto  another  and  less  familiar 
domain"  (p.  58)  (e.g.,  speaking  of  God  as  a  "Heavenly  Father"). 

Ferre  points  out  that  scientific  models  may  be  "mapped"  in  terms  of  "type" 
(i.e.,  in  terms  of  its  concreteness),  in  terms  of  "scope"  (i.e.,  how  inclusive  it  is), 
and  finally  in  terms  of  "status"  (i.e.,  its  degree  of  importance).  Ferre  is  con- 
vinced that  on  all  three  counts  the  Christian  metaphysical  "model"  must  be 
taken  seriously.  "One  must  not  overlook  the  usefulness  of  models  at  every  stage 
of  theoretical  enterprise"  (p.  71).  First,  models  are  of  incalculable  heuristic 
help  in  the  original  process  of  suggesting  and  formulating  theories  and  in  ex- 
ploring the  main  assumptions  of  these  theories — a  process  which  will  often  result 
in  more  dynamically  relating  theoretical  concepts  to  empirical  ones.  But  the 
model  has  more  than  heuristic  functions:  it  may  contribute  to  inclusive  systems 
of  explanation  not  merely  in  terms  of  the  limited  domain  of  a  single  theory  but 
in  terms  of  its  power  to  relate  that  theory  plausibly  to  our  whole  conceptual  ac- 
count of  reality;  "in  this  way  a  well  chosen  model  may  link  widely  divergent  do- 
mains of  understanding  in  a  freshly  intelligible  way,  substituting  coherence  and 
unity  for  fragmented  and  partial  explanatory  systems"  (p.  73). 

Thus,  if  we  understand  by  "model"  that  which  provides  epistemological 
vividness  or  immediacy  to  a  theory  by  offering  as  an  interpretation  of  the  ab- 
stract or  unfamiliar  theory-structure  something  that  both  fits  the  logical  form  of 
the  theory  and  is  well-known,  we  shall  find  models  in  abundance  in  theology 
(e.g.,  "parables,"  "types  of  Christ,"  "God,"  etc.).  As  to  type,  the  metaphysical 
models  of  Christianity  are  clearly  not  of  the  sort  that  must  be  constructed,  but  as 
to  scope  it  is  also  just  as  clear  that  the  key  metaphysical  model  of  reality 
("God")  "possesses  the  widest  possible  degree  of  application  and  relevance" 
(p.  81).  And  as  to  the  value  of  this  Christian  metaphysical  model,  Ferre  insists 
(as  we  have  seen  above)  that  it  is  the  status  of  the  models  that  is  the  key  to 
finding  meaning  in  theological  language,  not  the  abstract  theory.  On  this 
score,  theology  is  no  worse  off,  in  epistemological  principle,  than  rival  meta- 
physical systems,  scientific  or  otherwise.  "Every  metaphysic  relies,  no  less 
than  the  theological  metaphysic,  on  its  own  model;  and  in  its  long  history 
the  personal  model  of  biblical  faith  has  proved  itself  not  only  highly  evocative, 
non-cognitively,  but  also  an  interpretative  tool  with  claims  to  real  cognitive 
power"  (p.  86). 

Ferry's  basic  point,  then,  is  that  there  are  common  features  of  cognitive 
models  in  science  and  theology,  and  that  each  discipline  can  therefore  claim 
cognitiveness.  But  this  "commonality"  (simplification,  pictureability,  flexi- 
bility of  theory,  etc.)  applies  not  only  to  the  relation  between  scientific  language 
and  theological  language,  but  also  between  theological  language  and  all 
language— that  is,  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  key  statements  by 
Ferre,  in  my  opinion,  does,  indeed,  carry  the  debate  Ferre"  began  with  Bendall 
over  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Christian  metaphysic  a  step  further  (and  for  that 
one  primary  reason  among  other  reasons  I  would  recommend  that  this  book 
is  very  much  worth  purchasing);  that  passage  is  as  follows: 
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.  .  .  Not  only  are  the  models  of  theology  essential  for  interpretation  of 
theological  discourse  within  the  language  using  community  but — at  least 
equally  important — these  models  are  necessary  for  the  expression  of 
religious  beliefs  to  the  world  at  large.  Apart  from  concepts  intelligible  to 
human  minds,  theology  remains  empty  of  meaning  to  friend  and  foe — as 
well  as  to  the  theologian  himself!  And  it  is  in  the  models  of  theological 
theory,  not  in  abstract  theory  itself,  that  all  intelligible  theological  ideas 
are  rooted  (p.  83). 

Ellis  Hollon 


CIRCLES  OF  FAITH.  A  Preface  to  the  Study  of  the  World's  Religions.  By 

David  G.  Bradley.   Nashville:   Abingdon  Press.  $4.50 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  a  member  of  the  department  of  religion 
faculty  at  Duke  University  since  1949.  He  has  previously  published  a  popular 
paperback  in  the  field  of  comparative  religion,  entitled  A  Guide  to  the  World's 
Religions. 

The  volume  under  review  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  relation  between  the 
Biblical  claim  to  a  unique  revelation  and  similar  claims  of  other  religions.  Dif- 
ferent chapters  treat  different  human  problems  and  the  variant  answers  sug- 
gested by  the  several  world  religions.  In  a  final  chapter  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  various  faiths  are  discussed  and  illustrated  in  terms  of 
"circles  of  faith"  which  overlap  but  do  not  coincide. 

The  author  is  surely  right  in  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  the  differences 
between  the  faiths.  Also,  his  concept  and  diagrams  of  circles  of  faith  open 
helpful  insights  to  the  understanding  of  inter-religious  relationships.  No  doubt 
adherents  of  other  religions  will  feel  that  the  treatment  of  their  faith — in  spite 
of  the  author's  good  intentions — is  less  than  fair  or  of  inadequate  depth  at 
points.  Moreover,  Christian  theologians  will  wish  for  more  of  a  theological 
overview,  to  set  forth,  for  example,  the  meaning  of  revelation  in  the  other  re- 
ligions. However,  the  book  claims  to  be  no  more  than  a  "preface"  and  should 
be  judged  accordingly.  This  reviewer  found  it  helpful  and  worthwhile. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

CHRIST  IN  THE  COMMUNIST  PRISONS.  By  Reverend  Richard  Wurm- 
brand.  Edited  by  Charles  Foley.  New  York:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.  1968. 
$5.00. 

This  volume  is  a  remarkable  account  of  over  fourteen  years  of  imprison- 
ment of  the  author,  Mr.  Wurmbrand,  in  Communist  prisons  in  Rumania.  The 
faith  which  breathes  through  the  book  is  profound  and  courageous.  The 
sufferings  which  Mr.  Wurmbrand  describes  are  almost  unbelieveable.  Yet 
there  seems  to  be  little  of  a  fanatical  anti-Communist  spirit  in  Mr.  Wurmbrand. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

A  SEVEN-HUED  RAINBOW.  By  Norimoto  lino.  New  York:  Philosophical 
Library,  1967.  $3.95. 

The  author,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  Japan,  attempts  to  set  forth  the 
"seven-hued"  character  of  the  Japanese  mind:  (1)  the  appreciation  of  beauty, 
(2)  (from  India)  the  togetherness  of  all  things,  (3)  (from  China)  the  sense  of 
corporate  responsibility,  (4)  (from  Plato)  the  awareness  of  cosmic  order,  (5) 
(from  Plato)  complementarity  and  inseparable  unity,  (6)  (from  modern  mathe- 
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matics)  international  cooperation,  and  (7)  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  mediator 
between  East  and  West. 

The  book  should  be  understood  as  an  interesting  expression  of  the  mind  of 
a  Japanese,  not  the  Japanese  mind  as  such. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 


OLDER  AND  YOUNGER  RROTHERS.    By  A.  Roy  Eckardt.    New  York, 
N.  Y.:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   1967.  $4.95. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer  there  is  no  more  pressing  question  facing  the 
church  than  that  of  Christian-Jewish  relations.  It  has  many  important  aspects, 
only  two  of  which  are  mentioned  here. 

First,  the  church  needs  desperately  to  find  its  own  soul.  It  can  never  do 
this  completely  until  it  accepts  openly  and  eagerly  its  Jewish  roots. 

Second,  and  perhaps  even  more  urgent,  the  ever  present  problem  of 
anti-Semitism  requires  that  the  church  take  a  stand  that  is  completely  clear,  firm, 
and  unequivocal.  It  is  distressing  that  there  is  seemingly  such  a  lack  of  awareness 
of  this  problem  in  the  church.  There  have  been  individuals  in  the  church  who 
have  taken  their  stand  and  made  their  voices  heard.  However,  the  church 
bodies  have  been  reluctant.  This  is  no  longer  possible  if  the  church  is  to  find 
its  soul. 

This  century  has  seen  great  powers  announce  and  pursue  their  aim  to 
"solve  the  Jewish  problem"  by  wiping  the  Jews  out  completely.  They  came 
so  close  as  to  make  one  break  out  in  a  nightmarish  cold  sweat.  Today  there 
are  vast  forces  that  have  announced  as  their  goal  the  destruction  of  national 
Israel.   The  church  will  abdicate  if  it  does  not  meet  this  threat  head-on. 

Before  the  church  can  see  its  duty  and  opportunity,  its  blindness  must  be 
removed  by  "healing  the  wounds  of  past  history".  These  wounds  were  made 
in  part  by  the  church's  own  anti-Semitism. 

This  Eckardt  book  is  aimed  at  breaking  down  the  walls  of  division  be- 
tween Christian  and  Jew.  His  insights  are  clear  and  his  language  is  direct 
and  forceful.  He  states  the  nature  of  this  work  as  "a  modest  effort  at  theological- 
ethical  exposition,  criticism  and  reconstruction."  This  is  based  in  his  attitude 
toward  Christian  history.  "We  have  scarcely  begun  to  face  up  to  our  own 
history;  it  afflicts  us  as  a  past  that  is  yet  unmastered." 

The  author  makes  four  major  emphases:  (1)  anti-Semitism  must  be  accepted 
as  a  fact  of  our  Christian  history  if  we  are  to  contribute  creatively  and  redemp- 
tively  to  Christian-Jewish  dialogue;  (2)  present  Christian  attitudes  and  thinking 
are  in  great  ferment;  (3)  the  subject  of  Christian-Jewish  relations  has  theologi- 
cal dimensions  which  cannot  be  ignored;  and  (4)  the  traditional  Christian 
missionary  outlook  toward  the  Jews  must  be  rejected.  Emphases  one  and  four 
will  be  the  most  difficult  for  many  Christians  to  accept. 

This  book  is  particularly  relevant  because  of  the  current  interest  in 
Christian- Jewish  dialogue  and  is  made  even  more  so  by  an  appendix  dealing 
with  the  "six-day-war"  in  1967  and  by  a  splendid  bibliography. 

I  would  make  this  book  "required  reading"  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
better  understanding  between  Christians  and  Jews. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 


STRUGGLE  FOR  INTEGRITY.     By  Walker  L.  Knight.     Waco,  Texas: 
Word  Books,  Publishers,  1969.  180  pages.  $4.95. 

This  book  is  an  account  of  the  pilgrimage  into  mission  and  ministry  of  the 
Oakhurst  Baptist  Church  in  the  city  of  Decatur,  Georgia.    Located  in  a  transi- 
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tional  community  characterized  by  abundant  opportunity  for  Christian  mission 
and  ministry  this  church  also  faced  the  toughest  decision  of  such  a  community. 
Could  it  bridge  the  gaps  of  race  and  class?  Could  its  organizational  structures 
be  modified  to  meet  the  changing  needs?  Could  it  transcend  the  cultural  traps 
and  be  the  people  of  God  in  that  place,  in  these  times?  Walker  Knight,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oakhurst  Church  and  the  gifted  editor  of  Home  Missions  magazine, 
writes  the  story  of  the  church's  struggle  for  integrity  as  he  chronicles,  with 
candor  and  with  conviction,  the  encounters  of  faithful  servanthood  in  which 
the  church  is  engaged.    Let  others  read,  heed,  stay,  and  serve! 

Thomas  A.  Bland 


MORALITY  AND  THE  MASS  MEDIA.     By  Kyle  Haselden.  Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1968.  $2.50. 

The  major  sections  of  this  important  book  were  prepared  for  delivery 
at  the  Christian  Life  Conference  at  Ridgecrest  in  August,  1967.  Kyle  Haselden, 
South  Carolina-born,  Furman  University  graduate,  Baptist  minister  —  editor 
of  the  Christian  Century,  was  scheduled  to  deliver  these  lectures.  He  had 
written  them,  but  became  ill  with  what  proved  to  be  a  fatal  illness,  and  was 
prevented  from  delivering  these  lectures. 

How  fortunate,  under  these  tragic  circumstances,  that  Haselden  had  written 
his  lectures!  This  book,  marked  by  deep  and  broad  theological  and  ethical 
insight,  and  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  craftsman  in  the  mass 
media,  is  a  legacy  to  be  treasured  by  thoughtful  churchmen  for  years  to  come. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  worth  much  more  than  the  price  of  the  book! 

Thomas  A.  Bland 


THE  CONVERTED  CHURCH:  FROM  ESCAPE  TO  ENGAGEMENT. 

By  Paul  L.  Stagg.   Valley  Forge,  Pa.:  The  Judson  Press,  1967. 

This  is  a  book  about  evangelism.  The  author  issues  a  clear  call  for  a  con- 
verted church  to  turn  toward  the  world  with  creative  pioneering  and 
compassionate  concern  for  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  men  to  God 
and  to  one  another.  With  vivid  realism  Stagg  depicts  the  hiatus  between  where 
the  churches  are  in  their  work  and  where  people  are  in  their  deepest  needs. 
Theological  affirmations  about  the  mission  of  the  church  are  followed  by  some 
descriptions  of  how  churches  are  responding  to  the  mandate  to  be  on  mission. 
A  concluding  chapter  on  "Ways  of  Involvement"  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of 
pastors  and  evangelism  study  groups. 

The  author  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Evangelism  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention. 

Thomas  A.  Bland 


IV.  Studies  in  Ministry 

KNOWING  THE  LIVING  GOD.    By  Roger  Hazelton.    Judson  Press:  Valley 
Forge,  Pennsylvania,  1969.  126  pages.  $1.50. 

This  concise  and  well  written  paperback  seeks  to  answer  two  questions 
many  are  asking  today,  What  is  God  Like  and  How  Can  I  Know  Him?  The 
book  was  written  by  the  able  professor  of  Practical  Theology  at  Andover- 
Newton  Theological  School  as  a  resource  book,  for  a  new  curriculum  planned 
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by  several  cooperating  denominations.  The  author  stresses  the  fact  that 
God  reveals  himself  in  many  ways  now  as  in  olden  days  and  that  our  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  God  in  life  depends  on  our  both  knowing  and 
doing.  Even  those  who  may  not  agree  entirely  with  the  author  will  find  the 
volume  stimulating  and  helpful. 

Theodore  F.  Adams 


THE  CARPENTER'S  SON.  By  Caryle  Marney.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 
1967.  $2.25. 

AND  I  LOOK  FOR  THE  RESURRECTION.  By  Kay  M.  Baxter.  Nashville: 

Abingdon  Press,  1968.  $2.25. 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST.  By  Harold  A.  Bosley.  Nashville:  Abingdon 

Press,  1967.  $3.00. 

These  three  volumes  share  in  common  a  concern  for  the  understanding 
of  Christ  and  His  influence  on  Christians.  In  the  introduction  to  her  book,  Mrs. 
Baxter  says  that  we  must  try  to  understand  what  our  belief  in  Christ  demands 
from  us  in  contemporary  life.  Dr.  Marney  says,  "Our  lives  say  who  He  is  to  us." 
Dr.  Bosley  describes  his  book  as  an  attempt  to  explore  and  appropriate  the  moral 
qualities  exhalted  in  Christ  in  our  search  for  a  decent  human  family  today.  All 
three  writers  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  our  faith 
in  his  divinity.  This  is  wholesome  Christology. 

The  Carpenter  s  Son  contains  six  messages  which  propose  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  Jesus,  "But  who  do  you  say  that  I  am?".  The  book  takes  its  title  from 
the  text  of  the  first  sermon,  Matthew  13:54-58,  and  the  other  five  messages  are 
based  on  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  The  central  theme  is  that  no  con- 
fession of  Christ  as  Lord  is  proper  if  it  does  not  also  make  Him  man,  and  no 
confession  of  Christ  as  man  is  proper  if  it  does  not  also  make  Him  Lord. 

Harold  Bosley  has  been  senior  minister  of  Christ  Church  Methodist  in  New 
York  City  since  1962.  In  The  Character  of  Christ  he  writes  of  meekness,  honesty, 
purity,  mercy,  peace  and  firmness  as  traits  embodied  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  vital 
for  contemporary  life.  The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  an  Easter  sermon  entitled 
"Triumph." 

Kay  Baxter  has  been  interested  in  the  theater  all  her  life,  has  studied  dramatic 
art  and  acted  professionally.  Her  book  is  a  series  qf  Lenten  devotions  based  on 
the  Seven  Last  Words.  She  prepared  it  first  for  oral  delivery  at  a  Good  Friday 
service  in  a  parish  church  near  London,  and  is  the  first  lay  woman  to  be  invited 
to  do  such  a  thing  in  an  Anglican  Church.  The  unique  feature  of  her  book  is  that 
in  the  meditations  on  the  Words  from  the  Cross,  the  illustrations  are  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  contemporary  drama.  One  is  amazed  at  the  number  of 
plays  to  which  she  refers  and  is  stimulated  to  read  many  of  them  for  himself. 
The  volume  may  be  used  for  personal  devotion,  for  reading  aloud  to  a  congrega- 
tion, or  as  a  seed  bed  of  ideas  for  one's  own  series  of  Lenten  messages. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  exercise  for  the  minister  to  read  these  three  books 
in  conjunction  with  the  articles  on  Christology  published  in  the  July-August 
1967  issue  of  the  Outlook. 

J.  Carroll  Trotter 


THE  PREACHER'S  HERITAGE,  TASK  AND  RESOURCES.   By  Ralph  G 
Turnbull.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Baker  Book  House.  178  pp. 
This  paperback  book  is  based  on  lectures  on  preaching  given  by  a  Presby- 
terian pastor  who  has  also  served  as  a  Professor  of  Preaching.    It  is  written 
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frankly  from  a  conservative  point  of  \ie\v  and  deplores  "the  acids  of  mod- 
ernity" and  is  critical  of  the  "new  theology"  saying  among  other  things  that  it 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  "new  morality."  He  asserts,  however,  that  the  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion  is  no  more.  The  first  section  on  preaching  and 
our  society  and  culture  gives  a  condensed  but  comprehensive  re\iew  of  American 
preaching  in  the  last  three  centuries  and  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  on  edu- 
cation, literature,  politics  and  other  aspects  of  life.  The  second  section  deals 
with  the  aims,  difficulties  and  opportunities  of  the  preacher.  The  author 
calls  for  preaching  that  is  evangelistic  and  Bible  centered  but  that  is  also  related 
to  human  needs  and  that  comes  to  grip  with  modern  tensions  and  problems. 
The  third  section  continues  the  emphasis  on  the  need  for  biblical  preaching 
that  is  Christ  centered  and  delivered  with  a  sense  of  urgency  by  "a  teacher- 
evangelist  centered  in  the  love  of  God." 

The  book  will  appeal  to  some  because  of  its  longing  for  a  return  to  the 
ways  of  the  past,  but  offers  little  practical  help  for  the  pastor  who  is  seeking 
to  bring  the  gospel  to  bear  on  the  pressing  problems  and  social  issues  of  the 
present  and  the  future. 

Theodore  F.  Adams 


PREACHING  FROM  PAUL.  Bv  R.C.H.  Lenski.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Baker 

Book  House.  82. 95. 

This  is  a  paperback  reprint  of  an  earlier  volume  first  issued  in  1916.  It  presents 
constructive  and  conservative  homiletical  studies  based  on  the  life  of  Paul  as  seen 
in  selected  passages  from  Acts  and  four  of  the  Epistles.  Extensive  expository 
notes  on  each  passage  are  followed  by  homiletical  suggestions  and  several  brief 
sermon  outlines. 

Theodore  F.  Adams 


USING  THE  CASE  STUDY  LN  TEACHING  AND  TRAINING.  By  LeRoy 
Ford.  (Illustrated  by  Joe  McCormick.)  Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1970. 
128  pp.  S1.95.  (Paperback). 

At  first  glance  this  little  paperback  gives  the  false  impression  that  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  the  time  to  read  it.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Actually  the  book  is  a  delightful  blending  of  cartoons  and  writing  which 
expresses  learning  theory  and  techniques  in  a  novel  and  interesting  style. 

It  is  a  practical  guide  for  teachers  on  how  to  understand  and  apply  the  case 
study  method  of  teaching. 

Teachers  should  find  this  humorous  approach  both  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

Donald  D.  Moore 


STRENGTH  FOR  LIVING.  By  Leonard  Sanderson.  Nashville:  Broadman 
Press,  1970.  128  pp.  SI. 95.  (Paperback). 

Leonard  Sanderson  is  director  of  evangelism  for  the  Louisiana  Baptist  Con- 
vention. In  this  little  paperback  he  seeks  to  pro\ide  inspiration  for  strength 
for  living.  At  some  points  he  succeeds;  e.g.,  there  are  several  practical  suggestions 
which  should  give  some  direction  in  a  person's  quest  to  achieve  a  more  satis- 
fying Christian  life. 

The  main  weakness  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  tends  to  overspiritualize 
some  things:  e.g.,  there  seems  to  be  some  oversimplification  of  the  working 
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j  through  of  sometimes  painful  and  negative  emotions  such  as  sadness  and 
grief.  The  "how  to  be.  .  ."  chapters  are  superficial— but  then  it  is  difficult  to 
j  describe  "how  to  be  happy"  in  eight  pages  to  cite  just  one  example. 

Chapter  eleven  is  entitled  "How  To  Be  Humble,"  and  it  is  especially  dis- 
j  appointing.  The  author  fails  to  point  out  succinctly  enough  that  one  can  never 
j  be  proud  that  he's  humble — because  by  the  pride  he  has  choked  out  the  humility. 
|  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  does  do  a  good  job  in  demonstrating  that  humility 
!  and  weakness  are  not  synonyms. 

Because  the  book  is  generously  illustrated,  it  will  be  for  some  readers  a 
I  reservoir  of  material  for  devotional  messages. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

PERSONS  IN  CRISIS.  By  R.  Lofton  Hudson.  Nashville:    Broadman  Press, 
1969. 127  pp.  $1.50. 

The  crises  surveyed  in  this  important  new  little  book  include  unmarried 
parenthood,  divorce,  marital  discord,  physical  and  mental  sickness,  alcoholism, 
and  impending  death. 

Writing  in  an  easily-readable  style,  Dr.  Hudson  surveys  ways  in  which 
persons  might  deal  with  these  various  crises.  In  each  situation,  the  stress 
is  on  the  Christian  approach  towards  a  solution  for  the  problem. 

Generally  the  book  contains  some  practical  and  useful  guidance  in  dealing 
with  critical  situations.  Specifically  it  focuses  on  some  crises  which  in  one  way 
or  another  will  be  faced  by  virtually  every  family  sooner  or  later. 

Donald  D.  Moore 


COPING  WITH  CRISES.  By  Ruth  Fowke.  Valley  Forge:  The  Judson  Press, 
1969.  126  pp.  $1.95.  (Paperback). 

Christians  are  not  immune  to  mental  breakdowns.  The  deepest  faith  is  not 
in  itself  sufficient  to  cure  serious  mental  illness;  psychiatry  is  inadequate  in 
itself  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  soul. 

Dr.  Ruth  Fowke  is  a  practicing  psychiatrist  and  an  active  Christian  church 
member  who  believes  that  both  religion  and  psychiatry  are  potent  influences 
in  human  life,  yet  different  from  each  other.  She  sees  neither  one  sufficient  in 
itself;  the  two  (mental  processes  and  spiritual  life)  are  distinct  but  interrelated 
aspects  of  the  person. 

This  interesting  little  paperback  in  a  concise  statement  regarding  the  close 
relationship  between  psychiatry  and  religion  and  should  prove  useful  in  helping 
readers  to  learn  to  cope  with  crises.  The  author  deals  with  the  problems  of 
fear  (normal  and  abnormal),  guilt  (moral  and  pathological),  and  depression. 
Dr.  Fowke  cites  a  reasonable  rationale  for  why  people  have  breakdowns,  but 
the  book  is  not  limited  to  diagnosis.  Among  the  most  helpful  chapters  are  the 
ones  in  which  the  writer  deals  with  prescription:  i.e.,  "Accepting  Oneself," 
and  "A  Caring  Community."  The  latter  chapter  is  an  especially  helpful  one  in 
that  it  relates  the  functional  role  of  the  reinforcing  power  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity in  times  of  crises. 

Donald  D.  Moore 


NONE  OF  THESE  DISEASES.  By  S.  I.  McMillen,  M.D.  Westwood,  New 

Jersey:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Spire  Books,  $.60. 

"It  is  lamentable  that  peace  does  not  come  in  capsules"  (p.  7).  Thus 
begins  the  expression  of  concern  about  emotional  turmoil  by  a  medical  doctor 
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who  has  the  knowledge  that  the  majority  of  his  patients  leave  his  office  without 
having  received  adequate  help.  At  times,  he  "spiritualizes"  the  scripture  and 
perverts  the  religious  purposes  of  the  Bible  by  making  it  a  medical  dictionary. 
But  when  one  considers  the  vast  amount  of  very  practical  and  legitimate  medical 
practices  this  author  discovers  in  the  scripture,  he  is  reminded  again  that  we  are 
being  exposed  not  only  to  religion  but  to  culture  with  its  various  concerns  when 
we  read  the  biblical  literature. 

This  book  is  worth  reading,  not  for  theological  significance,  and,  contrary 
to  the  author's  thesis,  not  for  salvation  from  "certain  infectious  diseases"  (p.7). 
Perhaps  the  book  would  be  helpful  to  some  persons  who  had  not  been  exposed 
to  literature  about  psychosomatic  medicine.  It  could  assist  one  to  see  the  vital 
relationship  between  the  mental  attitude  (including  personal  relationship  to  God 
and  to  other  human  beings)  and  physical  health.  Ted  Janes 

DIALOGUE  PREACHING.  The  Shared  Sermon.  By  William  D.  Thompson  and 

Gordon  C.  Bennett.  Valley  Forge:  The  Judson  Press.  1969.  $4.95. 

Dialogue  is  as  old  as  Adam  and  Eve,  and  dialogue  preaching  is  not  exactly 
new,  as  the  authors  of  this  volume  point  out.  But  here  is  an  exciting  account  of 
experiments  in  homiletical  communication  being  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  something  exciting  about  trying  new  ways  of  telling  the 
old,  old  story,  and  the  accounts  given  here  are  certainly  exciting. 

Dr.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Preaching  at  Eastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Dr.  Gordon  C.  Bennett,  Instructor  in  Speech  and  Drama  at  Eastern 
Baptist  College,  discuss  various  forms  of  dialogue  preaching,  such  as  group- 
discussion  sermons,  question-and-answer  forms,  "talk-back,"  "chancel  dialogue" 
wherein  two  ministers  or  a  minister  and  a  layman  would  discuss  a  problem 
or  an  issue,  "conflict  dialogue"  which  features  a  challenger  to  the  preacher  on 
Christian  positions  and  other  variations. 

The  authors  report  that  those  who  have  experimented  with  "dialogue 
preaching"  are  almost  unanimous  in  saying  it  produces  a  high  interest  level 
on  the  part  of  the  congregation.  It  draws  more  people  into  the  responsibility  of 
sharing  the  Christian  message.  It  makes  for  relevancy  and  sharpens  the  issues. 
It  puts  the  minister  into  direct  contact  with  the  thinking  of  his  people. 

Half  of  this  book  is  an  anthology  of  dialogue  sermons  which  reveal  the 
necessity  of  careful  preparation  for  this  type  of  presentation.  This  reviewer 
doubts  if  any  preacher  can  read  this  book  without  wanting  to  try  "dialogue 
preaching"  in  some  form.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of  proclamation  in  the  tra- 
ditional form  of  preaching,  but  it  may  well  be  a  helpful  supplement. 

James  H.  Blackmore 


MEDITATION  FOR  COMMUNION  SERVICES.  By  William  Latane  Lumpkin. 
Nashville:  Abingdon  Press.  1968.  $2.95. 

In  these  twenty-four  brief  meditations  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  pastor  of 
Freemason  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Norfolk  (Va.)  purposely  transcends  denomi- 
national bounds  and  views  the  Supper  in  terms  of  the  experience  of  Christians 
of  every  age  and  creed.  The  three  divisions  of  this  little  book  (111  pages) 
suggest  its  value  and  usefulness:  Names  of  the  Supper,  Meanings  of  the  Supper, 
Participation  in  the  Supper.  Dr.  Lumpkin  holds  that  it  is  the  "peculiar  function 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  observance  to  call  us  to  halt  our  discussions  and  to  hear  the 
living  Lord."  His  book  prepares  the  way  for  just  such  an  experience.  The  fine 
blending  of  scholarship  and  devotion,  evidenced  here,  makes  this  volume  a 
real  treasure.  James  H.  Blackmore 
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The  Historic  University  and 

the  Divinity  School: 
The  University  as  the  Historic 
Eye  of  the  Vicarious  Storm* 

by  Ray  C.  Petry 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  the  time  this  morning  talking  in 
generalities.  I  have  a  closely  prepared  address  which  I  want  to 
follow;  mainly,  because  I  have  thought  about  it  a  lot  and  I  want 
you  to  think  about  it.  I  realize  that  you  may  not  feel  some  of  my 
remarks  particularly  relevant  to  the  ministry  that  you  most  need 
at  the  moment.  About  this  I  am  perfectly  unrepentant.  Sheer 
relevance  is  a  very  suspect  commodity.  Sometimes  the  things 
we  ought  most  to  say  to  each  other  may  appear  to  have  no  im- 
mediate bearing  on  what  preoccupies  us.  I  have  had  students 
who  say  to  me  reproachfully:  "Dr.  Petry,  I  was  in  your  course 
a  whole  term  and  I  got  hardly  a  single  Sunday's  worth  of  refer- 
ences or  quotations  that  would  do  me  any  good."  Does  that 
sound  familiar?  To  which  I  say,  "Bear  up,  live  fifty  years  more 
and  you  may  understand." 

Yes,  I  am  chiefly  concerned  this  morning  about  something 
that  may  not  seem  to  you  pertinent  to  your  precise  situation. 
After  all,  are  you  university  people?  Is  this  the  university?  Is 
this  not,  after  all,  a  Southern  Baptist  Seminary  related  only  to 
God  and  to  the  Convention?  The  answer  to  all  of  this  is:  "Yes 
and  No."  In  a  real  way,  there  could  not  be  people  more  inter- 
ested than  you  are  in  the  university,  and  in  its  crosslines  of 
relationship  to  the  seminaries,  attached  and  detached.  I  am 
going  to  talk  with  you  about  some  universal  considerations.  If 
we  do  not  face  these  issues  now,  we  may  not  have  any  specific 
gospel  for  anyone.  This  is  not  egotism  on  my  own  part,  though 
I  have  stopped  being  modest  beyond  a  certain  point.  If  my  forty 
years  of  teaching  are  not  worth  anything  more  than  pleading 

°The  second  of  his  Carver-Barnes  Memorial  Lectures  on:  "The  Critical  Temper 
and  Practice  of  Tradition:  The  Role  of  the  University  and  the  Arts  in  the  Semi- 
nary and  in  Church  History."  Delivered  in  Binkley  Chapel,  Southeastern  Semi- 
nary, February  24,  1971. 
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with  you  to  agree  with  me,  then  I  pray  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
pulpit  now. 

This  second  lecture  is  announced  under  the  title:  "The  His- 
toric University  and  the  Divinity  School."  Its  subtitle  is:  "The 
University  as  the  Historic  Eye  of  the  Vicarious  Storm."  After 
my  introductory  words  you  cannot  say:  "But  what  have  we  as 
a  denominational  seminary  to  do  with  the  university?"  A  little 
reflection  ought  to  show  that  the  university  and  its  divinity 
school  or  any  other,  however  closely  or  remotely  related,  ad- 
ministratively, are  the  common  concern  of  every  one  of  us  here. 
We  have,  in  varying  degrees,  sprung  from  the  university; 
directly  as  graduates,  or  indirectly  through  our  teachers  who 
studied  there.  Perhaps,  by  way  of  our  academic  validation  for 
which  the  university  has  gone  surety.  Entirely  self-contained 
seminaries,  independent  of  all  university  contacts,  have  their 
own  distinctive  problems.  If  you  think  I  do  not  know  what  some 
of  those  are,. just  try  me.  But  university-connected  institutions 
have  their  own  peculiar  tensions  too.  Sometimes,  strangely 
enough,  these  stresses  are  not  foreign  to  each  other  at  all. 

The  thesis  of  this  lecture  is  that  the  university,  with  the 
divinity  school  or  seminary,  is  the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts. 
It  is  the  veritable  alma  mater  of  all  the  interrelated  disciplines. 
I  am  thinking  now  of  the  creative  arts  that  may  be  most  appropri- 
ately associated  with  church  history  in  the  resourceful  critique 
of  our  tradition.  Behind  me,  in  the  organ  loft,  is  a  man  who  has 
attained  real  eminence  in  the  performance  as  in  the  theory  of 
music.  He  and  I  have  talked  together.  Furthermore,  he  is  going 
to  do  me  the  honor  of  listening  to  what  I,  a  church  historian, 
have  to  say  about  men  whose  works  he  has  played.  In  perform- 
ing them,  he  has  done  something  I  never  could. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Some  church  historians  think  it  is 
their  special  calling  to  bring  particularly  new  light  from  the 
gospel  in  terms  of  church  history,  just  because  they  are  church 
historians.  I  have  my  doubts  about  that.  I  think  church  historians 
should  talk,  on  occasion,  about  some  things  other  than  church 
history.  Musicians  should  be  interested  in  church  history  as  well 
as  music.  When  church  historians  and  musicians  walk  down 
the  same  paths  and  cannot  remember  whose  speech  comes  next, 
perhaps  the  Lord  leans  over  and  says:  "Good  boys,  Take  turns." 
Occasionally,  I  have  observed  more  historical  pertinence  in  a 
musical  drama  or  in  an  architectural  monument  than  in  some 
purportedly  historical  lectures.  The  fact  that  someone  called 
them  historical,  or  lectures,  does  not  prove  much. 

But  all  of  this  is  poignantly  related  to  the  contemporary 
confrontation  of  academic  life  generally;  as  to  the  university 
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and  to  the  seminary  in  the  turbulence  of  much  anti-historical 
posturing  that  goes  on  today.  In  this  circumstances,  the  uni- 
versity and  the  divinity  school  may  well  serve  as  the  historic 
eye  of  the  vicarious  storm  that  is  swirling  all  about  us.  If  so, 
the  physically  unattached,  but  spiritually  affiliated,  seminary 
is  by  no  means  unconcerned  over  what  goes  on  in  Chapel  Hill, 
at  Duke,  or  elsewhere.  It  cannot  be  uninvolved  in  the  encounter 
of  those  who  have  an  animus  for  history  with  those  who  know 
that  no  one  can  be  born  or  live  without  a  proper  sense  of  it.  This 
battle  is  going  on.  There  isn't  a  day  that  some  student  at  Duke 
does  not  look  at  me  as  if  to  say:  "Dr.  Petry,  of  course  you  know, 
as  I  do,  that  you  are  outmoded.  We  are  not  interested  in  history 
any  more;  we  will  do  our  particular  thing  on  our  own."  And 
with  my  eyes  I  reply:  "To  hear  you  talk,  one  would  think  you 
never  had  a  navel,  or  an  umbilical  cord." 

History  is  not  only  what  happens  to  us  by  way  of  our 
heritage,  but  it  is  also  what  we  deduce  from  this  experience 
as  significant  for  us  and  pass  on  to  others  by  our  thought  and 
action.  All  of  this  spells  an  honest,  historical  critique  of  tradition. 
The  university  is,  first  and  last,  a  studium.  Now  if  I  use  a 
Latin  or  a  Greek  word  occasionally,  please  do  not  smirk  as  if 
you  think  I  am  no  longer  talking  to  the  public.  There  are  many 
good  words  in  Latin  and  in  Greek.  Some  of  them  we  have  com- 
pletely denatured,  like  "regularity."  This  word  only  appears, 
currently,  on  television,  in  terms  of  how  we  plan  at  night  to 
keep  ourselves  going  during  the  day. 

The  university  is,  first  and  last,  a  studium.  It  is  a  universitas. 
This  is  a  word  that  has  been  used  throughout  Roman  and  Chris- 
tian history  to  mean  anything  from  a  volunteer  fire  company  to 
an  association  of  students.  A  guild,  a  society!  That  is  what  the 
university  is.  And  it  is  submitted  to  the  rigorous  nurturing  of 
mind  and  spirit  in  disciplined,  dedicated  concord.  This  fraternity 
gives  itself,  with  responsible  delimitation,  to  the  critique  of  all 
corporate  and  personal  whims.  It  is  open  to  the  positive  protest 
of  disturbed  people  and  of  explosive  ideas.  The  university  does 
not  have  to  admit  or  keep  anyone  with  mayhem  in  his  heart  or 
vacuity  in  his  mind.  It  dares  not,  however,  eject  in  anger  or 
sustain  with  patronizing  aplomb  any  individuals  or  groups  who 
submit  their  yearnings  and  their  frustrations  to  the  guidance  of 
dedicated  hope;  who  humbly  consecrate  their  affirmation  of 
the  human,  under  God,  to  the  common  good. 

The  university,  however  recreant  and  noble  by  turns  in 
the  perspective  of  its  larger  destiny,  is  one  of  the  few  durable 
institutions  in  the  Christian  era  and  human  history.  I  am  saying 
this  advisedly  as  a  historian. 
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The  university  is  unique  in  history.  It  was,  and  is,  an  ever 
renewable  society  of  inquiry  and  reflection,  whether  evolved 
by  the  centuries  or  newly  brought  to  birth.  The  university  can 
be  denatured  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  human,  and  it 
can  be  restored  as  often  as  free  spirits  transcend  apathy  and 
barbarism  or  cultivated  hypocrisy.  About  the  only  hostile 
forces  before  which  universities  need  tremble  is  themselves. 
Of  course,  wise  men,  if  they  are  really  wise,  will  be  frightened, 
if  not  dismayed,  at  unbridled  rebellions  without  and  within. 
Only  unselfish  service,  as  well  as  public  and  private  consecra- 
tion, can  outlast  such  subhuman  convulsions. 

Let  the  university  be  recognized  forthwith  as  that  social 
nexus  of  incarnated  minds  and  hearts,  however  vulnerable,  that 
run  like  nerves  and  blood  vessels  up  and  down  the  corridors  of 
the  human  spirit.  I  can  just  hear  some  graduate  student  sneering 
and  saying,  "Poetry,  yet."  Well,  a  university  that  isn't  poetry 
isn't  a  university.  But  a  university  is  cerebral,  first  and  foremost. 
Its  business  is  thinking,  or  else  it  prorogues  its  very  existence. 
Suppose  it  to  be  merely  a  social  passion,  however  good,  or 
a  burning  sense  of  injustice,  however  justified.  Then,  it  is  not 
to  be  differentiated  from  a  hundred  other  hurting  sores  or 
pressure  groups.  A  university  is  a  specific  locus,  a  place,  a 
condition,  in  corporate  experience  for  transcending  provincial 
preoccupations,  however  germane.  It  rigorously  evokes  and 
deploys  the  most  critical  concepts  for  the  disciplining  of  human 
dedication  to  unconquerable  ultimates.  The  university  is  for 
the  engagement  of  resourceful  minds  with  awe-inspiring  ab- 
straction. It  deals  endlessly  with  the  specific  universalities  of 
untethered  thought.  What  counts  here  is  not  facile  communi- 
cation of  popularly  applauded,  common  denominators.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  quick  lunges  of  insight,  so  long 
as  entire  layers  of  routine  research  and  befuddling  contradiction 
have  not  even  been  invited.  This  is  not  the  place  where  human 
beings  huddle  to  undergo  indoctrination  in  the  quick,  the  simple 
and  the  good.  It  can  no  more  exhaust  itself  with  benevolent 
busyness,  than  it  can  immure  itself  in  stolid  unreceptivity  to 
divine  call  and  human  need.  For  the  university  to  forget  the 
past  agonizings  of  seeking  spirits  is  to  disembowl  itself  and  to 
slide  around  on  the  slippery  entrails  of  its  own  aborted  tradition. 
The  university,  at  heart,  is  a  stubborn  meeting  of  positively 
criticized  yearnings  and  a  shaking  of  human  brainwaves  in  the 
test  tube  of  historic  vicariousness;  a  summoning  of  minds  in 
solemn  assembly  before  imponderables  yet  to  be  delivered  from 
the  more-than-human.  This  studium  is  a  newly  invited  and  con- 
stantly refocused  society.  Its  genius  is  manifested  in  corporately 
practiced,  endless  critiques. 
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Does  not  a  case  really  need  to  be  made  for  critically  re- 
constructed university  studies  as  being,  in  themselves,  a  form 
of  social  commitment?  Many  of  my  students  think  and  do  exactly 
what  some  little  friends  did  at  a  birthday  party  my  wife  gave 
years  ago.  They  sopped  up  all  the  liquids  and  had  the  icing 
off  the  cake  in  three  minutes.  Whereupon,  a  little  four-year-old 
said  to  my  wife,  "What  do  we  do  now?"  Action  has  its  uses  and 
obviousness  its  limits.  Perhaps  what  we  should  do  is  not  to  do 
something  obvious. 

The  university,  then,  is  at  heart  a  place  where  people  can 
discuss  anything;  but  where  they  must  listen,  again,  to  something 
more  than  what  is  immediately  practical.  This  may  be  the  time 
and  the  place  to  use  the  mind  with  such  rigorous  inquiry  and 
dedication  that  it  will  establish  itself  as  having  a  kind  of  social 
priority,  both  in  terms  of  what  it  is  and  what  it  leads  to. 

The  university  is,  indeed,  the  appropriate  arena  for  the 
much  vaunted  search  for  truth.  It  is  even  more  properly  the 
well  invited  vulnerability  to  unsought  revelation.  The  true 
university  sinks  deep  wells  for  the  slaking  of  unsatiable  thirst. 
Never  does  it  substitute  oversimplified  clarity  for  life-giving 
complexity.  Nor  does  it  relieve  grainy  abstractions  with  itchy 
banalities.  It  does  not  try  to  cure  a  lump  in  the  throat  with  a 
hole  in  the  head.  Such  a  community  sows  the  seedbed  of  truth 
with  land  mines  and  treasure  maps,  all  mixed  up  in  hazardous 
confusion.  You  may  come  upon  one,  first,  or  the  other.  Here, 
it  is  often  quicker  to  wait  than  to  hurry.  Especially,  is  the  divinity 
school  in  a  university  seducible  by  uncutuous  strivings.  It  often 
gives  way  to  a  kind  of  dedicated  pawing  to  be  the  first  on  the 
scene  with  a  pronouncement  or  an  activity.  It  is  all  too  prone 
to  locate  oversimplified  reality,  to  place  it  in  a  campus  museum, 
and  to  sell  heaven-blessed  tickets  to  it;  or  to  take  some  ill-studied 
action  just  to  prove  that  it  Is  really  relevant.  Yet,  this  is  being 
just  too  sure  in  the  very  way  that  people  like  us  can  least  afford 
to  be  certain.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  professionals  get  the  most 
trussed  up  and  tied  down  by  our  logic  and  our  logistics?  Take 
a  man  in  Old  Testament  or  a  professor  of  Church  History.  He 
can  let  himself  be  bound  up  till  he  is  worse  than  Lazarus;  so  that 
he  never  can  be  resurrected. 

To  cite  John  8:32  at  this  time  may  be  as  jarring  as  leading 
off  with  prayer  at  a  college  football  game.  But  Jesus  said:  "If 
you  continue  in  my  revelation,  you  will  be  my  disciples.  You 
will  be  hit  by  the  full  impact  of  universal  truth  as  it  is  in  me,  and 
you  will  be  rendered  submissive  to  my  liberating  logos."  That 
is  a  large  order;  and  they  have  not  issued  a  complete  syllabus  on 
it  yet.   A  university  divinity  school  is  where  and  how  we  see 
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what  we  never  expected,  let  alone  wanted.   We  need  habitual  ! 
exposure  to  what  might  happen  under  God  if  we  regularly  sublet 
our  wills  to  the  uncharted  logos. 

Remaining  in  Christ's  word  is  declaring  ourselves  answer- 
able to  his  personalized,  discriminating  revelation  of  the  whole 
cosmos.  It  is  being  disciples  according  to  the  order  of  expend- 
ability,  not  after  the  fashion  of  indispensable  generalissimos. 
Here  is  submission  by  alatheia;  not  truth  as  urbane  dialectic  but 
as  personalized  giving  from  within  the  koinonia.  One  lends  his 
brain  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  human-divine  seismograph  while 
he  is  still  conscious.    There  are  people  who  give  their  brains 
away  to  be  disposed  of  on  condition,  after  death;  but  for  one 
to  dedicate  his  to  special  uses  while  he  is  still  alive — that  is  the 
real  test.    This  is  theoria,  a  getting  a  piece  of  contemplative  j 
action;  not  so  much  at  the  sit-in  or  the  talk-out  as  in  the  blow-up 
of  the  mind,  the  seat  of  God's  molecular  center.    Observable  j 
now  is  the  rarefied  white-heat  of  all  action.    This  is  that  pure  jj 
worship  which  is  the  unreserved  concentration  of  being.    It  is  j 
the  contemplative  self-giving  that  thaws  the  deep-freeze  of  \ 
human  pride  and  stews  the  garrulity  out  of  hell.   It  is  a  seeing, 
a  beholding,  a  Schauen,  a  vision.    We  could  neither  search  it  I 
out  nor  endure  it  if  it  were  not  given  us  after  a  long  discipleship 
to  itself.  Now  behold  a  theory  truly  practical,  a  praxis  fused  of  j 
faith,  hope  and  charity  and  unrevealed  to  cautious  prudential- 
ists.  Ours  is  the  trajectory  of  the  worshipful  gaze,  freely  locked 
in  to  the  active-contemplative  rhythm.  This  is  the  well  plotted 
unpredictability  of  God's  own  joyous  surprises  reserved  for 
those  uncalculatingly  rendered  up  to  him. 

The  unique  role  of  the  divinity  school  in  a  university  is  to 
mediate  such  worshipful  freeing  of  the  disciplined  mind  for 
intellectual  and  spiritual  vision.  This  is  not  to  demand  that 
others  capitulate  to  the  rationale  which  we  do  not  ourselves  ' 
accept.  It  is,  rather,  the  demonstration  out  of  our  own  fearsome 
unbelief  of  the  realities  that  transcend  our  feebleness.  This  is 
what  frees  us  all — namely,  discipleship  in  tearful  awe  before 
the  infinitely  logistical  initiatives  of  the  divine  logos.  And  with 
this  freedom  of  the  Son  we  are  truly  liberated,  indeed.  Never 
is  the  human  being  in  this  life  released  from  the  need  of  study. 
The  rigorous  invocation  of  the  Word  in  worship  is  rather  the 
invitation  to  God's  emancipating  vision.  The  studium,  then,  is 
the  handmaiden  of  the  holy,  the  arcanum  of  perfect  liberty.  It 
is  the  insemination  of  true  liberality. 

If  this  is  true,  then,  who  is  the  true  liberal?  Who  is  the  free 
man  and  free  woman  in  our  midst?  Well,  a  false  liberal  is 
arrogantly  sure  of  his  freedom  or  full  of  unexpected  demands 
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for  it.  But  a  free  man  knows  his  limitations.  He  also  rejoices 
that  life  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  definition.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  I  taught  before  I  realized  that  God  would  approve  if  I 
did  not  try  to  define  everything.  A  university  can  well  afford 
to  invite  reflection  beyond  mere  definition  in  the  direction  of 
genuine  freedom. 

The  purported  sons  of  Abraham  disdained  slave  status;  they 
demanded  the  designation  of  free  men  as  their  due.  But  they 
demonstrated  the  constriction  of  mind  and  heart  that  rendered 
them  unaware  of  their  true  parentage.  Sin  seduces  people  into 
squandering  their  life  thrust.  Not  to  recognize  the  Son  is  no 
compliment  to  the  Father.  And  not  to  see  the  Father  in  the  Son 
is  downright  insensitivity.  How  can  people  be  so  reckless  with 
paternity  as  not  to  recognize  fraternity? 

The  indubitable  mark  of  a  free  inheritance  is  generosity 
of  spirit,  a  condition  of  liberality.  It  is  not  just  jabbering  about 
current  addictions  to  theological  politics  or  social  strategy. 
!  What  we  are  and  whence  we  have  come  must  be  up  for  renewal 
!  more  often  than  that.  Actually,  the  university  is  an  area  where 
'liberals  and  pseudo-liberals  freely  gather.    You  cannot  always 
|  tell  who  is  who,  either.  Whose  fathers  and  whose  sons  belong 
i  to  whom  is  withheld  from  us.     This  uncertainty  sometimes 
I  confuses  both  parents  and  children.    An  apocryphal  story  is 
!  told  of  an  absent-minded  church  historian  long  ago  who  had 
!  fathered  a  large  family.  One  day  on  a  street  car  he  was  severely 
embarrassed.   He  kept  shrugging  off  an  overly  companionable 
little  boy  who  just  as  obstinately  kept  snuggling  back.  Sternly 
asked  who  he  was,  the  little  fellow  tearfully  implored,  "Daddy, 
don't  you  know  me?" 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  one's 
own  progeny.    Nor  can  one  always  spot  his  true  progenitor. 
When,  actually,  is  the  Son  of  Abraham,  Abrahamic?    That  is, 
I  free  rather  than  a  slave?    Jesus  pressed  this  point  very  hard. 
Professional  liberals  quote  the  Bible,  the  Constitution,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Gertrude  Stein.  "A  liberal  is  a  liberal  is  a  liberal," 
I  they  say.    This  is  a  lie,  thrice  compounded;  a  heritage  thrice 
I  denatured.   It  is  the  freedom  for  magnanimity  traded  for  false 
genealogy.  I  am  reminded  of  a  youngster  who  once  said  to  me 
J  that  he  lopped  off  all  relatives  beyond  first  cousins.  The  family 
resemblance  after  that  was  lost  for  him  in  undifferentiated 
humanity.   But  I  would  ask  you  the  question:  "Just  how  close 
!  to  paternity  does  one  have  to  stick  to  preserve  real  sonship  and 
brotherliness?"  One  thing  seems  sure:  a  free  man  is  one  generated 
in  the  divine  benevolence.  He  shares  in  the  habitual  interchange 
of  endlessly  reverberating  generosities.    Remaining  in  Christ's 
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personalized  disclosure  of  the  universe  graduates  him  ever  so 
slowly  to  the  eternal  discipleship  of  the  truth. 

A  free  man  may  say  that  he  was  born  free.  That  is  his  birth- 
right. But  he  may  fall  into  the  slavery  of  human  willfulness.  He 
may  need  re-orienting  and  re-liberating.  If  he  has  associated 
too  long  with  "phony"  liberals,  he  may  not  even  suspect  that  he 
is  unfree.  One  may  quote  good  sources  for  his  own  defamation. 
He  may  even  boast  of  a  paternity  that  is  completely  foreign  to 
his  acquired  alienation.  "Abraham  exulted  to  know  by  faith  that 
I  should  be,"  said  Jesus.  "You  strive  to  kill  me  in  the  name  of 
him  who  loved  me.  He  saw  and  knew  me  in  faith  for  the  logos 
that  preceded  him  and  for  the  historic  revelation  that  beckoned 
him  on.  I  was  before  him,  even  as  I  am  after  him." 

Now  bastards  are  those  denied  the  right  to  the  family  crest. 
The  matter  of  fraternity,  however,  is  not  so  much  one  of  physi- 
cal loins  and  wombs  as  it  is  of  the  homing  instinct  of  true  gra- 
ciousness.  Who  can  save  a  man  who  will  trade  inherited  gener- 
osity for  barren  family  trees?  What,  then,  of  the  liberal  instincts 
that  show  beyond  modesty  and  reassure  as  out  of  our  affiliation 
in  graciousness? 

An  authentic  university  man,  a  true  liberal,  simply  acts 
like  one.  Graciousness  is  a  delicate  accomplishment,  however, 
that  cannot  be  "faked."  Try  it  on  a  youngster  sometime.  I  know 
people  who  claim  to  be  much  interested  in  children,  yet  who 
make  all  the  little,  patronizing  gestures  that  a  child  knows  in- 
stantly to  be  a  rejection  of  his  true  self.  Try  turning  the  flank  of 
a  four-year-old  and  tell  me  how  you  get  along.  To  be  genuine 
is  the  hardest  thing  in  God's  world.  And  to  be  self-consciously 
aware  of  how  honest  we  are,  is  actually  to  be  hypocrites  with 
tin-foil  tails.  What  genuineness  requires  is  gratitude  to  some- 
body; to  a  university,  to  a  seminary,  to  a  faculty,  to  a  teacher, 
to  a  wife,  to  a  friend.  It  is  to  be  so  glad  that  someone  has  been 
so  much  better  to  you  than  you  deserve  that  you  are  completely 
defenseless.  This  kind  of  man  appears  to  the  manner  born,  not 
to  arrogance  but  to  liberality.  He  walks  through  his  father's 
house  as  if  it  were  his  own  to  share  with  others.  A  slave  can 
only  roll  his  eyes  and  warn  you  what  not  to  do.  But  a  son  dares 
to  invite  you  in  to  sit,  eat,  sleep  and  rejoice  awhile. 

A  university  is  a  condition  of  magnanimity.  To  be  a  student 
or  a  teacher  there  is  to  invite  someone  to  larger  freedom  and 
deeper  obligation.  I  have  had  students  say,  "Does  the  Dean 
know  what  is  going  on?"  And  I  say,  "No,  God  bless  him,  he  is 
busy  with  the  Lord.  But  this  is  our  problem.  We  can  even  do 
something  not  in  the  curriculum.  The  angels  will  probably  rip 
their  wings  and  lose  altitude,  if  we  do,  but  it  is  possible." 
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For,  if  some  students  scream  out  their  right  to  obstruct, 
others  surely  have  the  prerogatives  of  affirmative  quiet  in  which 
to  do  their  work.  I  understand  that  while  I  was  in  Oxford  in 
1968,  some  students  at  Duke  blew  the  bull  horn  and  demon- 
strated for  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Nobody  could  hear  any- 
thing. Perhaps  some  of  the  things  they  got  done  were  good. 
But  one  fellow  said,  later:  "You  know,  I  have  my  best  thoughts 
when  no  one  is  screaming  at  me."  That  is  strange,  but  it  is  a 
distinct  possibility. 

A  free  man  replaces  constrictions  of  the  spirit  with  expan- 
sion of  the  heart.  He  freely  crosses  the  demilitarized  zone 
between  youth  and  age.  For  him,  unadvertised  discipleship 
rules  out  cultivated  display.  The  genuine  liberal  is  free  to  outlive 
fads,  whether  in  hairdos  or  vocabulary,  in  mini-wear  or  mini- 
minds.  He  scorns  cherished  sneers  as  he  does  Playboy-ese. 

The  liberal  even  nourishes  a  few  fresh  words  and  expres- 
sions all  his  own  that  he  did  not  get  from  anyone  else.  He  is 
not  completely  at  the  mercy  of  "identifying"  or  "relating"  or 
"becoming  involved"  or  "doing  his  thing."  These  expressions 
are  often  code  words  characteristic  of  mental  exhaustion.  The 
panhandler  of  relevance  is  seldom  relevant.  The  free  soul  recoils 
from  public  gurus  as  a  swimmer  fears  cramps.  Genuine  contem- 
plation is  not  to  be  bottled  on  demand  for  a  Frank  Sinatra  or  an 
English  Beatle.  It  is  not  purchasable  at  so  many  sniffs  a  snort. 
Freedom  springs  alert  before  the  "trap"  laid  in  "the  trip." 
Clever  double-talk  is  abominated,  whether  on  public  issues  or 
on  the  twilight  of  the  gods.  For  one  born  free  or  liberated  at 
great  price,  cheap  slogans  are  repulsive .  Cliches  are  unclean. 
Trumped-up  tolerance  is  unbearable. 

For  one  truly  emancipated  there  must  be  something  more 
noble  than  current  rhetoric.  One  must  feel  redeemed  to  gra- 
ciousness.  He  can  not  lean  in  salacious  fascination  over  the  enor- 
mities of  the  human  pit.  In  sociology  and  in  psychology,  we 
sometimes  get  to  the  place  where  we  take  notes  like  mad  on 
human  debasement.  We  feel  so  bad  that  we  actually  feel  good, 
and  render  it  all  up  to  science.  LIFE  magazine,  you  remember, 
ran  a  series  of  pictures  on  dying  people.  That's  LIFE  for  you! 
But  this  is  merely  simulated  concern  with  the  human — not 
humanity.  Generosity,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  from  the  con- 
trived spirit  as  a  one-time  "junkie"  dreads  re-addiction.  The 
freed  man  is  released  to  the  joys  of  God's  world:  to  friendship 
and  the  love  of  men,  women  and  children;  to  the  visual  delights 
of  nature's  seasonal  glories;  to  the  piannissimos  and  fortissimos 
of  musical  language;  to  the  intriguing  odors  of  newly-washed 
babies;  to  the  hilarious  delirium  of  birds  at  their  bath.  Have  you 
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ever  watched  birds  taking  a  bath?  It  is  a  perfectly  decent  and 
w  onderful  sight.   They  don't  even  require  clean  water.    I  saw  j 
one  sparrow  simply  inundate  three  doves  out  of  a  mudhole  one  | 
day. 

The  mark  of  a  free  man  is  the  seal  of  a  true  university. 
Theirs  alike  is  the  zest  of  discovery;  the  heart  of  compassion; 
the  joining  of  forces  with  all  the  disinherited;  the  collaboration 
w  ith  all  of  those  out  of  rapport  with  the  tyrants  of  current  vogue; 
the  defending  of  despised  castaways,  be  they  rich  or  poor, 
middle  class  or  declasse.  There  are  many  people  in  the  middle 
class  economy  crying  to  high  heaven  for  deliverance.  Some 
seminary  students  ought  to  develop  sympathy  for  them! 

True  liberalism  is  never  a  stance  out  of  one  persuasion 
merely  excoriating  or  idealizing  another.  The  well-considered 
liberal  will  not  be  spared  loneliness  and  defeat.  Fame  is  illusory; 
energy  fades;  old  friends  die;  the  world  forgets;  heroes  do  not 
last;  age  breaks  its  heart;  youth  is  frustrated;  middle  life  yearns 
over  both.  The  church  sometimes  seems  given  to  complete 
ambivalence;  now  resigning  itself  to  human  feverishness,  now 
prostrating  itself  in  divine  calm.  Meamvhile,  each  soul  must 
emerge  into  the  world  and  depart,  alone.  The  human  being  is 
increasingly  frightened  by  those  expanding  rooms  of  hollow  j 
conviviality  from  which  he  shrinks  into  himself,  unvisited.  Un- 
visited,  that  is,  until  he  gradually  discerns  the  beckoning  hand 
of  his  true  freedom.  Then  he  is  subject  even  more  inexorably  to 
true  theoria,  to  the  active-comtemplative  mind,  to  the  pitiless 
exposure  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  The  Son  invites  him 
to  the  awe-inspiring,  beautiful  intimacies  of  the  Father's  house. 
Daily  and  nightly,  he  is  seared  by  the  lightning  of  the  Father's 
immolating  love  and  ministered  to  by  the  Spirit's  ubiquitous 
servantship. 

He  is,  indeed,  habitually  happy  who  has  thus  meditated 
to  him  the  ministry  of  a  true  seminary,  a  true  university.  Here, 
dedicated  community  is  brought  to  personalized  receptivity, 
and  critical  judgment  issues  in  liberalizing  revelation.  Person 
and  university,  as  well  as  the  seminary  itself,  become  the  disci- 
ples of  the  living  truth;  and  are  thus  set  free.  Now,  are  we, 
indeed,  the  grandchildren  of  that  Abraham  who  rejoiced  to  see 
in  faith  Him  who  is  our  truth  and  our  freedom. 

A  true  university,  then,  is  a  dedicated  studium.  It  is  the 
ideal  place  for  the  exercise  of  genuine  liberality  and  magnanim- 
ity. The  guild  of  the  university,  as  of  this  seminary,  is  the 
properly  corporate  environment  for  the  emergence  of  the  dis- 
tinctive person.  Why  do  so  many  people  come  out  of  univer- 
sities looking  and  acting  just  alike?  Something  has  gone  wTong 
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some  where.  From  such  an  ecology  of  the  positively  critical 
temper  as  the  university  and  the  seminary  ought  to  proceed  the 
discerningly  affirmative  and  negative  critiques  that  nerve  the 
practice  of  tradition.  The  bionomics  of  mind,  body  and  spirit 
should  be  most  nicely  poised  here.  The  mutual  relations  between 
social  organisms  and  their  environment  can  here  become  most 
creatively  interpenetrating.  The  university  may  actually  con- 
stitute the  ganglion,  the  virtual  nerve  center,  of  critical  reflec- 
tion upon,  and  discriminating  application  of,  historical  vicarious- 
ness.  It  may  induct  us  into  a  fuller  practice,  under  God,  of  the 
humane  tradition. 

Is  it  too  much  to  set  one  institution  apart  for  research  into 
the  historic  sources  of  what  makes  humanity  most  humane?  Can 
we  not  dedicate  one  resource  to  the  liberation  of  all  those  forces 
and  motivations  that  draw  human  beings  into  a  moving  entente 
of  free  personhood?  The  university  on  which  so  much  blame  is 
laid,  and  to  which  so  much  credit  is  due,  may  be  peculiarly 
destined  to  serve  as  the  authenic  parable  of  historic  vicariousness. 
And  by  parable  we  mean  no  exclusively  literary  narrative,  but 
rather  that  vital  pod  of  comparative  examples  from  which  a 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  drawn.  By  historic  vicariousness, 
we  mean  the  sacrificial  standing  of  each  in  the  other's  place,  and 
the  self-realization  of  every  one  in  the  common  heritage  of  all. 
May  not  each  of  us,  both  learned  and  less  tutored,  share  in  the 
university's  function  as  the  historic  eye  of  the  vicarious  storm? 

Aerial  navigators  have  learned  to  venture  boldly,  if  at  great 
risk,  into  the  very  center  of  scrutiny  in  the  revolving  weather 
frenzy.  Oriented  to  the  relatively  inner  calm  of  the  outward 
passion,  they  see  both  the  history  and  the  future  of  the  present 
tempest.  There  are  few  more  dramatically  accurate,  if  ad- 
mittedly analogical,  similitudes  than  this  of  the  university's  role 
in  our  time.  The  university  fits  properly  and  vicariously  into 
the  very  pupil  of  the  eye  of  upheaval.  From  it  must  come  the 
calm,  contemporary  researching  into  the  exact  nature  of  human- 
ity's historic  stuff. 

Academic  scholarship  exists  to  ferret  out  and  to  deploy 
historic  wisdom  into  the  ferment  of  contemporary  agony  and 
ecstasy.  There  are  those  who  would  make  of  the  university  an 
existential  test  tube  for  inseminating  violence;  others  would  turn 
it  into  a  cozy  corner  for  antiquarians.  It  ought  properly  to  be  the 
risky  pilot's  seat  in  the  veritable  center  of  cosmic  flux.  Here 
what  is,  may  be  accurately  assessed  against  the  backdrop  of 
what  has  been,  and  apropos  the  beckoning  visage  of  what  is  to 
be.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  our  function,  however  far  from,  or 
close  to,  the  university  campus  we  are,  is  one  of  creative  parable. 
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What  we  are,  and  do,  in  academia  must  be  seen  by  ourselves 
and  others  as  icons  or  images  of  our  historical  vicariousness,  as 
warranties  of  our  society-wide  interdependence. 

The  university  is  a  good  place — it  may  be  the  only  one — for 
all  disciplines  to  collaborate.  That  cannot  happen  at  NASA;  or 
in  the  United  Nations.  It  has  to  be  in  the  university  center  and 
in  all  of  its  spiritually  affiliated  relationships  that  these  things 
can  go  on.  Here,  a  church  historian  can  actually  go  to  the  music 
department  and  say,  "I  want  Schoenberg's  opera,  Moses  und 
Aaron"  True,  someone  may  reply,  "Aren't  you  a  little  bit  out 
of  your  line?"  Whereupon,  I  would  retort:  "Don't  talk  back 
to  me;  your  line  is  my  line  and  mine  yours.  We're  both  church 
historians  on  the  loose."  That  can  happen  only  in  the  university. 

But  what  goes  on  most  appropriately  in  a  university  worthy 
of  the  name,  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  precise  experiments  by 
exact  practitioners,  as  it  is  a  practicing  of  the  humane  tradition 
in  its  primary  character  as  history  and  parable.  And  here, 
iconography  or  symbolic  writing  comes  into  true  focus.  The 
creative  sciences  and  the  fine  arts,  both  performing  and  inter- 
pretive, are  as  inseparable  as  they  are  distinctive.  Those  who 
practice  these  ineffable  critiques  are  not  only  poets,  philosophers 
and  theologians,  but  also  scientists  and  historians,  as  well. 
Conversely  stated,  these  exact  interpreters  are  not  only  scientists 
and  historians,  but  they  are  also  musical  composers  and  sculptors, 
organists  and  poets.  Poetry  has  habitually  given  rise  to  science 
and  to  history,  whether  in  Homer  and  Schliemann  or  in  Schoen- 
berg  and  the  Hebrew  Christian  tradition;  not  to  mention  Jules 
Verne  and  the  moon  landings.  Iconography,  whether  in  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  Keplerian  science  fiction,  or  musical  dis- 
course, is  the  prime  exponent  of  historic  parable. 

If  the  university  is  to  be — as  I  think  it  must — the  preceptor 
in  spiritual  image-writing,  or  iconographic  parable,  how  and 
to  what  end  is  it  to  proceed?  At  this  point,  I'll  be  so  egotistical 
as  to  be  perfectly  modest;  I'll  just  tell  you  some  of  the  ways  we 
are  trying  to  go  at  Duke. 

I  think  it  may  be  instructive  to  say  that,  in  the  division  of 
Church  History,  we  give  large,  bifocal  attention  in  the  present, 
to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  We  try,  increasingly,  to  supply  a 
dual  but  undichotomized  content,  methodology  and  historiog- 
raphy that  are  closely  knit  to  the  historical  and  to  the  contem- 
porary. We  also  expand  the  role  of  the  historical  and  the  theo: 
logical,  as  of  the  biblical  and  the  pastoral.  These  fields  are 
made  to  inter-sect,  to  inter-discipline,  and  to  be  inter-disciplined 
by  the  creative  arts.  Thus,  in  a  current  seminar  on  the  Medieval 
Church,  we  are  relating  the  councils  and  their  problems  in  the 
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Middle  Ages  to  the  "so-different"  and  yet  "so-like"  issues  of 
ecumenical  conciliarism.  By  no  means  lost  on  us  are  what  the 
documents  of  Vatican  II  have  to  say.  These  statements  treat  the 
universal  right  to  education;  moral  and  religious  education  in 
the  schools,  especially  Catholic  schools;  the  particular  function 
of  Catholic  faculties  and  universities;  and,  notably,  faculties  of 
theology. 

But  this  range  is  not  limited  to  Roman  Catholics.  I  cannot 
believe  my  eyes  at  some  of  the  wisdom  in  the  Vatican  II  "good 
book"  on  the  matter  of  how  theological  faculties  should  be  able 
to  talk  with  other  faculties.  I  will  say,  that  at  Oxford,  one's 
chances  of  doing  this  are  good.  If  you  are  at  a  dinner  or  at  a 
hightable,  and  if  you  are  a  church  historian,  you  are  likely  to 
be  put  down  by  the  side  of  a  molecular  physicist.  That  is 
wonderful;  or  terrible  when  you  learn  that  he  knows  some  church 
history,  too;  and  you  are  not  sure  if  you  know  any  physics.  But 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  clean  up  hypocrites  in  a  hurry. 

Well,  in  any  case,  we  consider  artists,  fine  arts,  and  the 
sacred  arts,  even  as  Vatican  II  does.  My  students  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  source  materials  in 
the  course  in  Medieval  Church  History  may  be  Stravinsky  and 
modern  times.  Discovering  this  fact,  some  just  shake  their 
heads  and  walk  right  into  the  edge  of  a  door. 

Theirs  is  an  edifying  trance — wondering  what  goes  on  here. 
We  do  not  overlook  the  rich  entries  in  the  Latin-French  edition 
of  the  Vatican  II  documents.  These  are  about  priests,  laity, 
bishops,  and  the  communion  of  saints.  Nuns  in  modern  dress 
with  uncropped  hair  saunter  through  it.  They,  the  priesthood, 
and  the  laity  are  a  part  of  biblical  community  and  political  order. 
There  are  250  pages  of  analytical  tables  and  indexes.  It  is 
positively  frightening.  We  study  these  things  as  if  what  went  on 
in  the  Middle  Ages  actually  had  something  to  do  with  what  goes 
on  now,  and  vice  versa.  All  of  this  experience  relates  the  present 
to  the  historic  past.  We  study  medieval  documents  and  events. 
We  relate  the  logistics  of  the  Crusades  to  present-day  Israel;  as 
to  Laos  and  Thailand,  from  which  world  sector  I  have  just 
recently  returned.  We  interfuse  the  eschatology  of  the  Koran 
with  Dr.  McNeill's  History  of  the  Cure  of  Souls;  also  the  pastoral 
psychology  of  the  Duke  Clinics;  together  with  the  Methodist 
Conferences,  and  some  things  that  Baptists  do.  But,  especially, 
do  we  see  the  function  of  the  creative  arts,  theoretical  and 
performing,  as  belonging  in  the  historical  division  as  much  as 
anywhere  else. 

We  give  a  lot  of  attention  to  medieval  iconography.  One 
of  the  ablest  students  in  my  seminar  this  year  in  The  Medieval 
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Church  was  from  the  English  Department.  She  did  a  special 
study  of  medieval  iconography  and  the  role  of  the  medieval 
midwife.  That  may  seem  to  be  "reaching  for  it";  but,  after  all, 
a  baby  has  to  get  born.  And,  hard  as  it  may  be  for  academicians 
to  realize,  some  of  them  are  not  born  in  the  Duke  Hospital,  or 
at  UNC  either. 

We  ponder  seriously  the  Vatican  II  critique  of  the  role  of 
universities  and  how  you  talk  with  people.  Here  we  confront 
faculties  of  theology,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith.  Once  in  a  while  I  have  a  student  who  says, 
"Ah,  that's  propaganda."  And  I  say,  "Yes,  thank  God,  it  is." 
Because  if  you  cannot  propagate,  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
nonexistent  people  going  nowhere. 

We  labor,  sometimes  self-consciously  and  a  little  bit  smugly, 
I  fear,  to  make  our  point.  But,  again,  we  succeed  almost  with- 
out knowing  it.  And  that  is  the  best  way  to  put  the  university 
right  in  the  eye  of  the  storm. 

What  else  can  a  university  do?  Well,  it  can  help  us  realize 
that  pastoral  care  is  historical,  and  that  church  history,  at  times, 
comes  down  to  music.  It  can  help  us  to  let,  not  only  graduate 
students,  but  also  M.Div.'s  teach  the  class.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  set  up  a  schedule,  to  give  a  couple  of  introductory 
lectures,  and  then  point  out  to  students  that,  with  all  of  their 
inexperience  and  their  frustration,  they  will  be  responsible  for 
the  presentations.  They  will  be  required  to  see  to  it  that  his- 
torical documents  speak  realistically,  that  selection  is  injected, 
and  that  they  then  sit  in  judgment  and  appreciation  of  each 
other,  as  of  the  primary  sources.  Maturation  and  thwarted  in- 
experience go  their  accustomed  round.  And  if  things  get  too 
easy,  I  unsheath  my  little  scalpel  too.  This  is  wholesome.  Here 
is  the  critical  temper  in  the  practice  of  tradition.  This  is  the  way 
learning  and  teaching  ought  to  go.  I  have  students  who  say, 
"I  never  would  have  believed,  Dr.  Petry,  that  this  is  church 
history."  I  just  reply,  "Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  go  ahead.  The 
Lord  and  I  already  know  it  is.  You,  too,  will  learn  to  rejoice 
that  is  so."  Among  other  things,  it  is  very  instructive  that  our 
courses  in  church  history  were  designed  to  let  in  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg,  and  Olivier  Messiaen,  as  well  as  Benjamin  Britten  and 
Le  Corbusier,  the  architect.  We  act  as  if  these  were  historical 
sources,  too.  And  they  are.  This  is  the  parable  of  it. 

For  history  itself  is  a  supreme  parable,  a  laying  out  to  the 
side  of  facts  and  events  the  comparative  interpretations  of 
these  experiences  that  make  facts  what  they  event-usdly  are. 
This  recreation  of  living  parable  is  necessarily  historical,  even 
as  it  is  historically  vicarious.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  what  I  was 
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talking  about  yesterday.  It  is  how  Moses  lives  in  us  and  how  we 
live  in  Moses. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  a  multi-million-dollar  center 
for  the  practice  of  the  performing  arts.  They  have  it  arranged 
so  that  all  the  cars  can  be  parked  underneath.  There  is  no  traffic 
problem.  No  one  gets  tickets  for  being  in  class.  Here  is  every 
aspect  of  operation;  of  musicology,  of  teaching  music,  of  per- 
forming it,  of  putting  on  unbelieveable  things.  Things  that  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
would  just  faint  dead  away  to  contemplate.  This,  they  study, 
create,  and  perform.  This  is  incredibly  and  joyously  maturating. 
I  wish  we  had  a  center  like  that  at  Duke.  But  no  seminary  of 
creative  enterprise,  not  even  a  small  one,  is  left  out.  Not  in  this 
day.  Now,  electronic  devices  can  almost  scare  you  out  of  a 
year's  growth,  or  inspire  you  to  the  point  where  you  can  even 
go  out  and  preach  the  gospel  to  someone.  There  is  no  telling — 
it  could  happen.  You  may  become  so  enthusiastic  that  you  want 
to  witness,  to  be  a  martyr — with  blood  or  without. 

Sometimes,  the  people  who  are  saying  this  best  are  those 
whose  names  we  do  not  even  know.  Strangely  enough,  they 
may  have  things  to  say  that  electrify  our  souls.  You  may  think 
that  I  have  been  hopelessly  mad  these  first  two  days.  Cheer  up! 
The  worst  is  yet  to  come.  Tomorrow  and  the  next  day  I  want 
to  talk  about  four  people.  I  shall  give  a  precis  on  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  hour.  They  are  in  your  schedule.  If  you 
are  ignorant  of  Olivier  Messiaen,  I  hope  you  will  learn  some- 
thing about  him.  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the  Jew,  has  said  some 
things  that  may  be  unmatched  in  profundity  by  any  biblical 
scholar.  Benjamin  Britten's  name  is  going  to  remain  longer, 
perhaps,  than  Winston  Churchill's.  For  Britten  is  writing  the 
history  of  the  English  people  in  terms  of  the  music  of  the  parish 
church.  Le  Corbusier  built  that  strange,  Ronchamp  Chapel  up 
on  the  ridge  so  far  above  all  roads,  that  they  could  not  get  sup- 
ply trucks  on  top.  They  had  to  build  it  out  of  what  was  already 
there — which  was  the  rubble  from  two  world  wars.  Here,  he 
erected  cross  and  altar,  pulpit  and  icons,  which  review  all  of 
church  history.  Why  should  I  talk  all  the  time  when  they  have 
such  powerful  things  to  say  for  me?  No!  not  for  me,  but  for  the 
history  of  the  church  and  for  the  presently  forming  response  of 
Christianity  to  the  life  of  all  our  futures. 
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Verification  and  the 
"Problem"  of  Evil 

by  Ellis  W.  Hollon,  Jr. 

In  order  to  achieve  linguistic  relevancy,  the  Christian  theist 
is  required  to  grant  the  logical  analyst's  basic  premise,  namely, 
that  the  meaning  of  a  proposition  is  its  method  of  verification. 
The  Christian  theist  may  argue  that  "verification"  must  include 
the  analysis  of  "non-physical"  facts  such  as  religious,  cultural, 
and  psychological  phenomena,  but  in  any  case  he  must  grant 
the  necessity  of  tying  meaning  and  verification  together  if  he 
hopes  to  speak  to  the  scientific  world  at  all. 

Now,  what  happens  to  the  famous  "dilemma"  concerning 
the  "problem"  of  evil  when  this  analysis  of  meaning  is  granted? 
We  quickly  answer:  like  other  famous  metaphysical  issues,  the 
so-called  "problem"  emerges  as  a  pseudo-problem.  We  hope 
to  prove  this  in  the  subsequent  analysis  by  drawing  back  the 
curtain  on  the  structure  of  this  pseudo-problem. 

However,  before  we  apply  the  verification  principle  to  the 
traditional  dilemma  concerning  the  problem  of  evil,  a  few 
pertinent  observations  are  in  order.  First,  the  inference  that 
"evil  (however  defined)  is  an  illusion"  does  not  follow  neces- 
sarily from  the  conclusion  that  "the  traditional  dilemma  is  (lin- 
guistically) nonsensical."  To  disprove  the  existence  of  a  dilemma 
does  not  disprove  the  existence  of  the  reality  about  which  the 
dilemma  is  formulated.  When  we  show  the  "problem"  of  evil 
to  be  linguistically  mis-stated  we  do  not  thereby  prove  ourselves 
to  be  mis-taken  about  the  existence  of  evil.  Such  an  inference 
would  be  a  conclusion  going  beyond  the  premises  and  therefore 
not  warranted  by  them. 

Second,  the  inference  that  "good  (however  defined)  does 
not  ultimately  exist"  does  not  follow,  either,  from  the  conclusion 
that  "the  traditional  dilemma  is  (linguistically)  nonsensical."  The 
same  thing  that  I  have  said  about  "evil"  within  the  dilemma 
applies  to  "good"  within  the  dilemma:  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  a  dilemma  does  not  disprove  the  existence  of  the  realities 
about  which  the  dilemma  is  formulated,  however  those  realities 
are  defined.    To  disprove  the  fact  that  a  proposed  tariff  is 
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"injurious  or  useless"  by  proving  that  it  is  actually  "useful"  is 
not  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the  tariff  proposal;  actually,  the 
fact  that  there  are  both  strong  proponents  and  strong  opponents 
of  the  proposed  tariff  proves  its  compelling  reality,  whether  it 
is  actually  adopted  or  not  (i.e.,  its  reality  as  a  governing  con- 
cept).1 So  it  is  with  the  concepts  of  "good"  and  "evil"  which  lie 
at  the  heart  of  the  traditional  dilemma  concerning  the  "prob- 
lem" of  evil.  It  would  be  both  linguistic  and  empirical  nonsense 
to  deny  that  "good"  and  "evil"  are  realities,  but  it  is  neither 
linguistic  nor  empirical  nonsense  for  the  Christian  theist  to  deny 
that  the  traditional  "dilemma"  exists. 

Let  us  now  see  why  this  is  so.  The  traditional  "dilemma" 
may  be  simplified  as  follows: 

Premise  One:  "God  is  perfectly  good." 
Premise  Two:  "God  is  perfectly  powerful." 
Conclusion:  "Evil  must  be  an  illusion." 

Now,  notice  something  here.  As  stated  in  this  simplified  form, 
the  syllogism  does  not  involve  a  logical  dilemma;  it  merely 
involves  a  conclusion  which  is  empirically  distasteful  to  the 
Christian  theist,  who,  like  every  other  actual  man,  knows  about 
the  Nazi  slaughter  of  six  million  Jews,  the  bombing  of  Sunday 
School  children  in  Birmingham,  and  the  suffering  of  children 
from  inoperable  cancer,  and  who  cannot  bring  himself  exis- 
tentially  to  believe  that  "evil  is  an  illusion."  In  addition,  the 
Christian  theist  cannot  conclude  that  "evil  is  an  illusion"  theo- 
logically, for  that  would  make  redemption  into  a  farce,  a  puppet 
show  staged  before  mere  shadows. 

So,  instead  of  stating  the  syllogism  in  the  form  of  categorical 
propositions,  the  Christian  theist  restates  it  in  the  subjunctive 
mode.  The  syllogism  now  reads: 

Premise  One:  If  God  is  perfectly  good,  He  may  abolish  all 
evil. 

Premise  Two:  If  God  is  perfectly  powerful,  He  may  abolish 
all  evil. 

Conclusion:  God  may  abolish  all  evil. 

Now,  by  using  the  subjunctive  mode,  the  Christian  theist  has 
"hedged  his  bet;"  he  can  now  say  that  evil  is,  indeed,  a  reality, 
but  that  God  can  triumph  over  it  if  He  wishes  and  that  He  may 
well  do  so  at  some  future  date — to  speak  eschatologically.  But 
the  conclusion  now  contains  hidden  thorns  for  the  Christian 
theist,  for  the  skeptic  will  immediately  ask:  If  God  is  perfectly 
"good"  and  "powerful,"  why  the  "may"  in  the  conclusion?  Why 
doesn't  God  abolish  all  evil? 
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So,  eventually,  the  Christian  theist  is  driven  not  only  to  the 
subjunctive  mode  but  also  to  the  disjunctive  conclusion — and 
the  syllogism  which  he  has  tried  to  avoid  now  appears  to  haunt 
him: 

Premise  One:  If  God  is  perfectly  good  and  perfectly  power- 
ful, He  abolishes  all  evil. 
Premise  Two:  Evil  is  a  reality. 

Conclusion:  Either  God  is  not  perfectly  good  or  He  is  not 
perfectly  powerful. 

Now  we  have  the  traditional  "dilemma"  (stated,  hopefully,  more 
clearly  than  John  Hick  states  it,2  for  he  confuses  the  issue  with 
statements  about  what  God  must  "want"  to  do — which  is  mere 
speculation).  But  do  we  really  have  a  dilemma?  Will  the  syl- 
logism "hold  water?"  Logically  speaking,  in  order  to  deny  the 
conclusion  of  any  syllogism  we  need  only  to  deny  one  of  its 
premises,  not  both.  Let  us  do  that:  let  us  admit  the  validity  of 
the  second  premise,  and  attack  the  first  through  the  use  of  the 
verification  principle. 

How  do  we  verify  the  statement  that  "God  is  perfectly 
good  and  perfectly  powerful"?  Can  this  proposition  have  any 
meaning  if  it  cannot  be  verified?  Let  us  look  initially  at  the 
first  part  of  the  proposition,  namely,  at  the  phrase  "perfectly 
good."  What  is  this  so-called  "perfect  goodness"?  Is  there  such 
a  thing — divine  or  otherwise?  It  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  no 
physical  verification  of  this  proposition,  since  all  the  "goodness" 
that  we  experience  in  this  universe  is  mixed  with  "badness." 
Can  there  be,  then,  a  metaphysical  verification  of  this  phrase? 
That  is,  can  we  go  to  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the  history  of 
philosophical  and  theological  thought  and  ascertain  any  con- 
sensus? Hardly,  for  the  metaphysics  offered  to  us  with  reference 
to  what  a  "good  God"  is  range  all  the  way  from  the  impassive, 
unsuffering,  immovable  God  of  Aristotle  (and  Thomas!)  to  the 
groaning,  evolving  God  of  Whitehead.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
either  Aristotle  or  Whitehead  are  either  correct  or  incorrect;  it 
is  rather  to  say  that  no  metaphysical  consensus  can  be  offered 
to  the  one  who  seeks  to  verify  the  proposition  that  God  is  "per- 
fectly good."3 

What  other  possible  grounds  of  verification  are  there  if 
there  are  not  physical  (i.e.,  empirical)  or  metaphysical  (i.  e., 
speculative)  grounds?  Ah,  yes,  you  will  say,  there  are  revela- 
tional  grounds  for  verifying  this  proposition.  You  will  say  that 
Christ  instructed  his  followers  to  "be  perfect,  even  as  the 
heavenly  father  is  perfect."  You  will,  however,  readily  admit 
that  the  Greek  term  here  should  be  translated  "full-grown"  or, 
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better,  "mature",  but  you  will  perhaps  still  insist  that  the  Incar- 
nation of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  justifies  what  the  rest  of  scripture 
says  about  God  as  Creator  and  that  Christ's  sinlessness  postulates 
the  possibility  of  God's  perfection.  But,  you  see,  now  you  have 
raised  an  interesting  question.  By  stressing  the  fact  of  the  Incar- 
nation, you  have  raised  this  question:  "Does  the  Incarnation 
mean  something  to  God?  Does  the  taking  back  of  humanity 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Creator  (to  speak  mythologically)  contrib- 
ute some  value  to  God's  personality?"  This  question  raises 
these  further  ones:  If  not,  then  are  incarnation  and  redemption 
real?  If  so,  then  was  God  perfect  before  the  Incarnation?  How 
could  a  being  which  was  pefect  later  become  imperfect?  Was, 
then,  God  imperfect  before  the  Incarnation  but  perfect  after  it? 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  preferable  position  for  the  Christian 
theist  to  take,  if  he  believes  the  Incarnation  to  be  genuine.  It 
is  precisely  the  position  that  Whitehead  takes  when  he  holds 
that  God's  primordial  nature  is  less  developed  than  God's  con- 
sequent nature,  and  that  what  makes  the  difference  is  the  con- 
tributing value  of  every  actual  occasion — a  value  which  God 
holds  forever  in  his  consequent  nature.4  But  notice,  now:  If  we 
assume  that  God  was  imperfect  before  the  Incarnation  but 
perfect  after  it,  we  are  admitting  the  very  possibility  which  the 
Christian  theist  usually  hesitates  to  admit,  namely,  that  God's 
characteristics  (such  as  "goodness"  or  "power")  may  have  been 
incomplete  at  one  time  (and,  perhaps,  may  still  be  so?). 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  are  neither  physical,  nor 
metaphysical,  nor  theological  grounds  for  verifying  the  first 
part  of  Premise  One,  to  the  effect  that  "God  is  perfectly  good." 
Thus,  we  are  driven  to  our  first  important  inference:  The  first 
part  of  the  proposition  is  meaningless.  This  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  on  purely  logical  and  linguistic  grounds. 

But  do  not  be  misled  at  this  point.  Although  the  first  part 
of  the  premise  has  been  declared  to  be  meaningless  on  logical 
and  linguistic  grounds,  empirical  observation  tends  to  suggest 
the  same  conclusion.  Empirical  observation  tends  to  suggest 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "perfect"  goodness  or  even,  indeed, 
"greater"  or  "lesser"  degrees  of  "goodness."  There  are  only 
actions  ("There  is  an  x");  are  those  actions  desirable  ("Is  x  de- 
sirable?")? The  desirability  of  one  action  and  the  undesirability 
of  another  action  is  determined  by  a  set  criterion — either  that 
of  the  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pleasure-seeking  hedonist, 
or  of  the  most  wise  leaders  of  the  most  enlightened  state,  in  the 
case  of  the  order-seeking  Platonist,  or  by  the  agape-h\\ed  Re- 
deemer, in  the  case  of  the  agape-exemplifying  Christian.  Now, 
if  you  want  to  equate  the  term  "desirability"  with  the  term 
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"good"  and  the  term  "undesirability"  with  the  term  "evil,"  it  is 
all  right,  linguistically  speaking,  as  long  as  you  do  not  auto- 
matically assume  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "perfect  desir- 
ability" There  is  no  such  thing;  desirability  is  merely  desirability 
("There  is  an  x.").  Similarly  with  "goodness;"  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "perfect  goodness;"  there  is  only  "goodness"  ("There 
is  an  x."). 

What  about  the  second  part  of  Premise  One?  Is  the  prop- 
osition that  "God  is  perfectly  powerful"  meaningful?  That  is, 
can  it  be  verified?  As  in  the  case  of  the  phrase,  "God  is  perfectly 
good,"  it  is  obvious  with  this  second  phrase  that  no  physical  (i.e., 
empirical)  grounds  for  verification  can  be  found.  All  the  power 
that  we  experience  is  limited  in  nature  and  hence  "imperfect;" 
the  very  word  "power"  itself  implies  the  ability  to  push  some- 
thing else  around — an  ability  which  is  thereby  limited  in  that 
there  must  exist  something  to  be  pushed  around!  (May  I  inter- 
ject this  somewhat  light-hearted  question  about  the  creatio  ex 
nihilio  doctrine:  Why  did  God  abandon  this  method  after, 
presumably,  finding  it  to  be  so  successful?  Why  did  He  later 
find  it  necessary  to  use  a  bush  to  burn?  Why  didn't  he  simply 
evaporate  the  Red  Sea,  instead  of  using  a  strong  east  wind  to 
roll  back  the  waters?  Why  didn't  he  simply  blink  the  prophets 
of  Baal  into  nothingness,  instead  of  using  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  them?). 

Nor  can  there  be  found  metaphysical  grounds  for  verifying 
the  phrase  "perfect  power."  Perfect  power  would  include  the 
power  to  limit  power,  but  if  the  power  to  limit  power  is  included 
under  the  rubric  of  "perfect  power,"  then  that  "perfect  power" 
is  not  perfect!  The  use  of  a  synonym  will  make  this  clear:  by 
"perfect"  power,  we  mean  absolute  power;  but  the  exercise  of 
absolute  power  means  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  limit  power — 
and  if  power  is  limited,  it  is  not  absolute!4 

Finally,  there  can  be  found  no  theological  grounds  for 
verifying  the  phrase  "perfect  power."  The  Christian  theist  is 
bound  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  God's  grace  is  always  limited  by 
man's  free  decision  to  respond  or  not  to  respond;  otherwise, 
he  is  faced  with  the  issue  of  whether  a  God  who  forces  man  to 
respond  could  correctly  be  called  "moral"  or  not.  We  can  argue 
all  we  want  to  over  the  creatio  ex  nihilio  doctrine  and  over  the 
extent  to  which  God  has  limited  His  power  in  dealing  with 
physical  objects,  but  we  cannot  argue  about  whether  or  not  a 
forced  action  is  or  is  not  a  decision.  Here  is  a  sine  qua  non:  A 
decision,  per  se,  must  be  "free"  (i.e.,  unforced)  before  it  can 
be  called  "decision."  Hence,  theologically  speaking,  the 
Christian  theist  is  required  to  pre-suppose  limits  on  God's  power. 
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If  God  had  been  perfectly  powerful — if  God  had  been  "om- 
nipotent" in  the  Aristotelian  or  Thomistic  sense — then  he  could 
have  declared  man  redeemed  by  fiat  (did  not  He  create  the 
universe  by  his  Word?)  and  the  agonies  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
would  not  have  been  needed.  The  fact  of  the  Incarnation 
suggests  that  God's  power  is  not  "perfect"  just  as  much  as  it 
proves  that  God's  goodness  sometimes  triumphs  over  evil. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  are  neither  physical,  nor 
metaphysical,  nor  theological  grounds  for  verifying  the  second 
part  of  Premise  One,  to  the  effect  that  "God  is  perfectly  power- 
ful." Therefore,  we  reach  our  second  important  inference:  The 
second  part  of  the  proposition  is  meaningless.  Since  we  have 
already  shown  the  first  part  of  Premise  One  to  be  meaningless, 
we  reach  our  third  important  inference:  Premise  One  is  mean- 
ingless. And,  in  turn,  this  leads  to  our  fourth  important  infer- 
ence: The  entire  syllogism  is  invalid.  This,  in  turn,  leads  us  to 
our  fifth  and  final  inference:  There  is  no  "problem"  of  evil. 

One  final  observation  ought  to  be  made,  assuming  that  by 
now  you  are  sufficiently  "shaken  up"  and  that  catharsis  needs 
to  be  achieved.  If  my  argument  is  valid,  and  if  Premise  One  is 
meaningless  because  unverifiable,  then  certain  theological 
problems  emerge  about  which  we  should  all  ponder.  However, 
an  investigation  of  these  problems  definitely  lies  outside  of  a 
logical  analysis  of  the  traditional  dilemma  herein  undertaken, 
so  I  will  only  enumerate  them  as  "food"  for  your  thought.  If 
it  makes  no  sense  to  say  that  God  is  "perfectly  good,"  then  it 
is  imperative  that  as  Christian  theists  we  arrive  at  a  precise  and 
acceptable  definition  of  what  we  do  mean  when  we  say  that 
God  is  "good."  Surely  "wrath"  has  traditionally  been  included 
in  a  descriptive  analysis  of  God's  personality — but  can  we  call 
"wrath"  "good"  in  any  meaningful  sense?  In  other  words,  there 
may  well  be  dysteleological  surds  even  in  Gods  own  personality, 
just  as  there  are  in  ours.  Such  surds  are  not  necessarily  a  result 
of  spirit's  encounter  with  recalcitrant  matter,  but  rather  essential 
aspects  of  personality  itself  (for  example,  creativity  must  create 
something,  and  hence  is  bound  or  "limited"  to  something!).  I 
would  merely  suggest  here  that  the  most  promising  avenue  for 
arriving  at  a  precise  definition  of  God's  "goodness"  would  be  an 
analysis  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  "Christ  was  good."  I 
would  urge  you  to  meditate  upon  this  proposition. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  my  attack  on  Premise  One 
does  not  invalidate  Premise  Two  ("Evil  is  a  reality"),  but  only 
the  syllogism  as  a  whole.  To  ask,  "Why  do  we  suffer,"  is  logi- 
cally equivalent  to  asking,  "Why  do  we  exist" — and  since 
there  can  be  no  logically  sensible  answer  to  the  latter  question, 
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there  is  no  logically  sensible  answer  to  the  first.  The  Christian 
theist  ought  simply  to  affirm  with  the  naturalist  that  "There  is  an 
existence,"  that  "There  is  a  suffering,"  that  "There  is  an  x,"  and 
then  also  agree  with  the  naturalist  when  he  says:  Let  us  get  on 
with  the  business  of  living  and  suffering.  The  only  difference 
between  the  naturalist  and  the  Christian  theist  at  this  point  ought 
to  be  that  on  faith  the  Christian  theist  affirms  that  the  value  of 
suffering — whether  gratuitious  suffering  or  non- gratuitous 
suffering — will  contribute  something  valuable  to  the  evolution 
both  of  man  and  of  God!  I  am  reminded  here  of  these  famous 
words  of  Whitehead: 

The  principle  of  universal  relativity  is  not  to  be  stopped 
at  the  consequent  nature  of  God.  This  nature  itself  passes 
into  the  temporal  world  according  to  its  gradation  of  rele- 
vance to  the  various  concrescent  occasions.  There  are  thus 
four  creative  phases  in  which  the  universe  accomplishes  its 
actuality.  There  is  first  the  phase  of  conceptual  origination, 
deficient  in  actuality,  but  infinite  in  its  adjustment  of  valua- 
tion. Secondly,  there  is  the  temporal  phase  of  physical 
origination,  with  its  multiplicity  of  actualities.  In  this  phase 
full  actuality  is  attained;  but  there  is  deficiency  in  the  soli- 
darity of  individuals  with  each  other.  This  phase  derives  its 
determinate  conditions  from  the  first  phase.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  phase  of  perfected  actuality,  in  which  the  many  are 
one  everlastingly,  without  the  qualification  of  any  loss  either 
of  individual  identity  or  of  completeness  of  unity.  In  ever- 
lastingness,  immediacy  is  reconciled  with  objective  immor- 
tality. This  phase  derives  the  conditions  of  its  being  from  the 
two  anticedent  phases.  In  the  fourth  phase,  the  creative 
action  completes  itself.  For  the  perfected  actuality  passes 
back  into  the  temporal  world,  and  qualifies  this  world  so 
that  each  temporal  actuality  includes  it  as  an  immediate  fact 
of  relevant  experience.  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  with 
us  today.  The  action  of  the  fourth  phase  is  the  love  of  God 
for  the  world.  It  is  the  particular  providence  for  particular 
occasions.  What  is  done  in  the  world  is  transformed  into  a 
reality  in  heaven,  and  the  reality  in  heaven  passes  back  into 
the  world.  By  reason  of  this  reciprocal  relation,  the  love  in 
the  world  passes  into  the  love  in  heaven,  and  floods  back 
again  into  the  world.  In  this  sense,  God  is  the  great  com- 
panion— the  fellow-sufferer  who  understands. 

We  find  here  the  final  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
objective  immortality.   Throughout  the  perishing  occasions 
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in  the  life  of  each  temporal  Creature,  the  inward  source  of 
distaste  or  of  refreshment,  the  judge  arising  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  things,  redeemer  or  goddess  of  mischief,  is  the 
transformation  of  Itself,  everlasting  in  the  Being  of  God. 
In  this  way,  the  insistent  craving  is  justified — the  insistent 
craving  that  zest  for  existence  be  refreshed  by  the  ever- 
present,  unfading  importance  of  our  immediate  actions, 
which  perish  and  yet  live  for  evermore.5 

FOOTNOTES 

'In  debate,  one  uses  a  dilemma  to  offer  alternative  positions  to  one  s  adver- 
sary, from  which  he  must  choose,  and  then  to  prove  that  no  matter  which  choice 
he  makes,  he  is  committed  to  a  conclusion  that  is  distasteful  to  him.  For  example, 
an  opponent  of  a  protective  tariff  bill  might  argue  as  follows:  "If  the  proposed 
protective  tariff  produces  scarcity,  it  will  be  injurious;  and  if  it  does  not  produce 
scarcity,  it  will  be  useless.  It  will  either  produce  scarcity,  or  else  it  won't. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  tariff  will  either  be  injurious  or  useless."  But,  in  rebut- 
tal, the  proponent  of  the  tariff  might  "grasp  the  dilemma  by  the  horns"  (i.e., 
reject  the  premise  which  is  a  conjunction)  and  argue  as  follows:  "Even  if  the 
proposed  tariff  were  to  produce  scarcity,  it  would  not  be  injurious.  After  all,  a 
scarcity  would  stimulate  domestic  production,  thus  giving  the  country  increased 
employment  and  more  developed  industry.  Were  scarcity  produced,  it  would 
only  be  temporary,  and,  far  from  being  injurious,  it  would  be  highly  beneficial." 
See  Irving  M.  Copi's  remarks  on  the  dilemma  in  his  Introduction  to  Logic  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  Second  Edition,  1961),  pp.  227-232. 

2See  John  Hick,  Evil  and  the  God  of  Love  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1966),  p.  5. 

3See  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1957),  pp.  521-524. 

4It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  many  confessions  of  faith  do 
not  baldly  state  that  "God  is  perfect,"  but  rather  that  God  has  "in  and  of  himself, 
all  perfections,  being  infinite  in  them  all."  To  say  that  whatsoever  reality 
goodness  or  power  have  is  found  to  the  fullest  degree  in  God  is  not  equivalent  to 
saying  that  God  is  "perfectly  powerful"  or  "perfectly  good." 

5 Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality,  pp.  532-533.  On  the  question  of  whether 
a  being  who  cannot  be  called  "perfect"  is  worthy  of  worship  or  not,  see  H.  J. 
McCloskey,  "Would  Any  Being  Merit  Worship?",  and  Charles  Hartshorne's 
reply,  "The  Idea  of  a  Worshipful  Being,"  The  Southern  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
II  (Winter,  1964),  157-164,  165-167. 
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Recent  Trends  in  the 
Study  of  Gnosticism 


by  John  E.  Steely 

The  student  of  Gnosticism  may  feel  that  he  needs  some  of 
that  superior  Gnosis  himself  in  order  to  be  able  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  these  sects  and  systems  of  thought.  Now,  within 
the  past  few  years,  as  though  the  inherited  complexities  were 
not  enough,  recent  finds,  publications,  and  conflicting  modes  of 
interpretation  have  threatened  to  make  the  picture  even  more 
confused.  One  may  confidently  predict  that  further  clarifica- 
tion will  result  in  some  areas  from  the  wealth  of  new  materials 
now  available,  once  there  has  been  time  for  competent  scholars 
to  study  them  and  to  test  their  theories  in  open  discussion.  Yet 
it  may  be  expected  also  that  these  materials  themselves  will 
introduce  into  the  picture  new  and  discordant  aspects.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  all  the  nagging  questions  of  Gnostic  origins 
and  of  connections  between  Gnosticism  and  early  Christianity 
will  be  answered  within  the  next  few  years. 

Nevertheless,  having  uttered  this  warning,  one  is  obliged 
to  go  on  and  say  that  exciting  developments  have  taken  place, 
and  are  presently  occurring,  in  the  field  of  Gnostic  studies.  The 
following  paragraphs  may  serve  to  give  guidance  to  the  reader 
who  seeks  to  become  oriented  to  the  discussions  now  appear- 
ing in  book  and  article  form  in  America,  Great  Britain,  the 
European  continent,  and  the  Near  East. 

Gnosticism  itself  is  a  perennially  alluring  way  of  approach 
to  human  experience  and  the  basic  issues  of  reflective  life.  It 
is  not  confined  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Throughout  the  life  of  the  Christian  church  it  has  been  revived 
in  new  outward  forms  and  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
gospel  of  salvation  by  grace.  In  today's  world  it  is  promulgated 
in  various  versions,  and  it  finds  wide  acceptance  among  so- 
phisticated and  simple  audiences  alike. 

Almost  as  vigorous  as  Gnosticism  itself  is  the  revived  and 
productive  academic  study  of  Gnosticism  and  the  Gnostics.  It 
is  of  interest  to  New  Testament  scholars,  psychologists,  church 
historians,    systematic    theologians,    philogists,    and  cultural 
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historians.  Indeed,  one  of  the  trends  which  may  well  be  men- 
tioned here  is  the  cooperative  labor  of  people  in  these  quite 
widely  separated  fields  in  the  exploration  of  this  ancient  reli- 
gious and  philosophical  movement. 

This  movement  bearing  the  general  name  of  Gnosticism 
comes  to  light  in  the  world  of  the  Near  East  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Its  appearance  at  approximately  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  geographical  area  as  the  Christian 
movement  is  itself  enough  to  cause  historians  and  other  inter- 
preters of  early  Christianity  to  lift  their  eyebrows  and  to  ask 
about  possible  connections  between  the  two.  This  brings  up 
one  of  the  perennial  issues,  and  an  area  in  which  some  recent 
trends  are  discernible.  Always  central  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Gnostic  problem  is  the  question  of  its  origin,  and  bound  up  with 
this  is  the  question  of  its  relation  to  the  Christian  movement: 
i.e.,  whether  there  is  a  relationship  of  dependence  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  or  whether  the  relationship  is  better  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  parallel  development,  of  common  elements 
in  the  backgrounds  and  their  terminology,  or  of  dissimilarity 
and  divergence  rather  than  of  convergence. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  best  here  to  recall  some  of  the  major 
emphases  of  Gnosticism  and  to  outline  some  of  its  recurrent 
features.  The  name  is  commonly  applied  to  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, leaders,  groups  of  their  followers,  and  their  systems 
of  thought  and  practice.  Among  these,  quite  wide  diversity 
is  evident  even  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  core  of  common  elements,  enough  to  justify  the  use 
of  a  single  name  for  these  many  sects.  Simon  Magus,  who  ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  the  apostles,  Men- 
ander,  Valentinus,  Saturninus,  Basilides,  the  Ophites,  the 
Marcosians:  these  are  names  which  one  commonly  sees 
assigned  to  the  general  category  of  Gnostics  in  the  time  of  the 
early  history  of  the  church.  What  they  have  in  common  is, 
first,  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  evil  in  the  world 
by  setting  forth  a  system  of  dualism,  whether  absolute  or  rela- 
tive, to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  in  a  world  which  is  never- 
theless under  the  ultimate  control  of  a  divine  Being  who  is 
worthy  of  worship;  second,  the  division  of  mankind  into  separate 
categories,  in  terms  of  their  possession  or  lack  of  the  divine 
spark,  with  membership  in  these  categories  being  determined 
by  one's  very  nature,  not  by  an  act  of  free  will;  and  third,  the 
possession  of  redeeming  knowledge  (Gnosis)  by  the  elite, 
by  which  knowledge  deliverance  is  gained  and  the  fundamental 
cleavage  in  the  structure  of  reality  is  at  last  conquered  or  super- 
seded. All  kinds  of  variations  are  possible,  of  course,  on  these 
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basic  themes.  Sometimes  one  is  played  up  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  others,  or  at  least  to  the  minimizing  of  the  others. 
Again,  ornamentation  with  mythological  language,  the  elabora- 
tion of  eschatological  views,  the  addition  of  cultic  practices,  or 
the  mingling  of  other  traditions  may  tend  to  obscure  some  of  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Never- 
theless, in  the  above  brief  characterization  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  movement  deals  with  a  fundamental  problem  in  human 
existence,  and  that  it  appeals  to  a  deep  and  widespread  hunger 
for  certainty,  for  the  resolution  of  schism  in  reality,  and  for  pos- 
session of  an  elite  status  that  is  not  based  on  the  circumstances 
of  one's  birth  or  on  human  achievement. 

The  mingling  of  elements  from  other  traditions  is  the  im- 
mediate occasion  for  one  ancient  and  recurring  interpretation 
of  the  Gnostic  phenomenon.  Generally  speaking,  the  church 
fathers  of  the  second  and  subsequent  centuries  identified 
Gnosticism  as  a  Christian  heresy.  They  viewed  it  as  more  re- 
cent in  origin  than  the  church;  they  believed  that  it  was  a 
devilish  corruption  of  truth  which  its  perpetrators  had  stolen 
from  the  church  and  had  adulterated  with  heathen  notions  and 
practices;  and  they  often  labelled  it  as  the  result  of  applying  the 
views  of  Greek  philosophers  to  the  gospel,  a  process  which  re- 
sulted in  apostasy,  moral  decadence,  and  folly. 

Purged  of  its  polemical  elements,  this  view  still  is  one  of 
the  explanations  of  Gnosticism's  origin  and  its  essential  nature 
even  down  to  modern  times.  Adolf  Harnack's  famous  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  the  "acute  Hellenization  of  Christianity"  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  explanation.  And  those  who  argue  that  it  arose 
as  an  offshoot  from  Christianity  can  point  out  that  no  document 
of  Gnosticism  dating  from  pre-Christian  times  has  yet  been 
brought  forward,  and  therefore  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those 
who  would  make  it  out  to  be  a  pre-Christian  movement  in  its 
origin. 

During  the  first  part  of  this  century,  however,  under  the 
influence  of  the  history-of-religions  school,  two  significant 
changes  in  the  general  view  of  Gnosticism  occurred:  one  of 
these  was  the  dawning  recognition  of  Oriental  elements  that 
were  even  more  striking  and  more  prominent  than  Greek  ele- 
ments in  Gnostic  thought;  and  the  other  was  that  some,  at  least, 
began  to  see  evidence  that  Gnosticism  had  originated  indepen- 
dent of  Christianity,  that  it  was  indeed  older  than  Christianity; 
and  that  if  there  had  been  any  borrowing  of  one  from  the  other, 
it  may  well  have  been  that  Christianity  borrowed  from  Gnosti- 
cism, and  not  the  other  way  around.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
make  an  either-or  choice.  The  mood  of  the  age  was  certainly 
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syncretistic,  and  Gnosticism  participated  in  that  mood  with 
enthusiasm.  It  is  easy  to  find  Gnostic  motifs  bound  up  with 
language  or  concepts  drawn  from  Judaism,  as  well  as  from 
Iranian,  Syrian,  Creek,  and  Egyptian  beliefs.  So  also  in  the 
Christian  church:  the  historian  of  religions  has  no  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  motifs  which  have  their  parallels  or  antecedents 
in  other  religions  in  the  early  church's  environment.  The  re- 
sult of  this  second  change,  however,  was  not  any  denigration 
of  the  Christian  faith,  hut  the  opening  up  of  Gnostic  studies  on 
a  broader  basis  than  had  been  possible  when  Gnosticism  was 
regarded  as  only  an  aberration  from  the  Christian  gospel. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  that  liberation,  it  has  become  clear  in 
the  course  of  studies  conducted  during  the  past  forty  years  that 
the  essence  of  Gnosticism  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
That  is  to  say,  after  one  has  sorted  out  the  Iranian,  Greek, 
Egyptian,  Indian,  Jewish,  and  Christian  elements,  and  then  re- 
assembled them,  there  is  something  else  in  the  Gnostic  outlook 
which  is  found  in  none  of  these.  The  pioneering  work  of 
Hans  Jonas  in  this  area  deserv  es  special  mention  (see  his  Gnosis 
und  spatantiker  Geist  and  The  Gnostic  Religion).  He  shows 
that  this  "something  new"  is  not  merely  skillful  blending  of 
diverse  materials  or  ornamentation  in  mythological  form,  but 
a  new  outlook  on  existence,  "a  new  understanding  of  Cod, 
man,  and  world"  ('Walter  Schmithals,  Gnosticism  in  Corinth,  p. 
26).  Using  existential  philosophy  as  a  base,  he  seeks  to  explain 
and  interpret  this  distinctively  Gnostic  element.  Some  of  his 
critics  have  accused  him  of  seeking  to  use  this  method  to  re- 
place the  painstaking  historical  investigation  of  men,  literature, 
and  institutions,  but  they  have  misunderstood  him.  fie  says 
that  the  latter  method  is  inadequate,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
give  us  the  desired  insight  into  the  "something  more"  of 
Gnosticism,  but  he  does  not  propose  to  use  his  method  in  place 
of  the  other;  it  is  supplement  rather  than  substitute. 

It  may  be  argued — rightly,  I  think — that  Jonas  is  vulner- 
able to  criticism  for  relying  too  heavily  on  documents  which 
are  late,  from  the  Mandaean  and  Manichaean  sects,  to  establish 
his  case.  The  same  criticism  may  be  levelled  at  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann,  who  in  fact  paved  the  way  for  Jonas'  methodology. 
Bultmann,  of  course,  is  primarily  interested  in  Gnosticism  in 
relation  to  primitive  Christianity,  and  his  use  of  Mandaean 
literature  of  a  later  period  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
Christian  Gnosticism,  a  debatable  procedure  at  best,  has  some- 
times obscured  his  brilliant  exposition  of  the  Gnostic  outlook 
and  of  Gnostic  themes  in  relation  to  the  Xew  Testament  litera- 
ture. See  his  Primitive  Christianity  in  its  Contemporary  Setting, 
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Vol.  1  of  his  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  his  The 
Gospel  of  John:  A  Commentary,  only  recently  published  at  long 
last  in  English  translation.  His  treatment  also  points  up  the 
Hellenistic  aspect  of  Gnostic  backgrounds,  though  his  use  of 
the  word  "Hellenistic"  is  somewhat  broader  than  Harnack's  use 
of  the  same  word. 

Still  another  view  of  Gnostic  origins  is  found  in  varying 
versions  in  the  work  of  R.  McL.  Wilson  and  Robert  M.  Grant. 
In  his  book,  Gnosticism  and  Early  Christianity,  published  a 
decade  ago,  Grant  suggests  that  Gnosticism  arose  out  of  the 
disappointed  hopes  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  thought.  Wilson  also 
reminds  us,  in  his  book  The  Gnostic  Problem,  of  unmistakably 
Jewish  elements  in  early  Gnosticism.  Although  this  view  has 
yet  to  be  sustained,  and  Grant  himself  has  retreated  somew  hat 
from  his  earlier  argument,  this  view  has  the  merit  of  calling  to 
mind  a  part  of  Gnosticism's  early  environment  which  has  been 
neglected.  It  is  also  a  healthy  reminder  that  the  doors  must  be 
kept  open  for  even  the  most  unlikely  prospect  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. For  a  highly  syncretistic  movement,  in  an  age  which 
was  itself  so  widely  syncretistic,  no  source  can  be  ruled  out 
a  priori  as  a  possible  origin  of  Gnosticism. 

It  appears  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  question 
of  Gnosticism's  origins  may  be  summed  up  thus:  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  syncretism  was  the  major  "fact  of  life"  in  the  setting 
out  of  which  Gnosticism  emerged,  and  that  it  therefore  rep- 
resents a  mixing  of  elements  from  many  different  backgrounds. 
Further,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  "Gnostic  outlook,"  a 
Weltanschauung,  which  is  not  fully  accounted  for  when  one  has 
listed  all  the  contributory  elements  in  its  mythology.  In  the  third 
place,  it  is  seen  that  while  Gnosticism  could  have  arisen,  and 
may  well  have  arisen,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
documentary  proof  of  such  pre-Christian  Gnosticism  is  yet  to  be 
found.  And  fourth,  great  care  needs  to  be  taken  about  identify- 
ing literary  works  as  Gnostic,  since  the  line  separating  so-called 
orthodox  Christian  writings  and  Gnostic  writings  in  the  early 
period  cannot  be  drawn  with  the  precision  and  certainty  which 
might  appear  desirable. 

Here  it  is  appropriate  to  take  a  brief  detour  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  Walter  Bauer.  His  book,  Rechtglaubigkeit 
und  Ketzerei  im  altesten  Christentum  (1934;  second  edition, 
with  supplements  by  Georg  Strecker,  1964)  has  recently  appeared 
in  English  translation:  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  Earliest 
Christianity.  The  book  deserved  much  more  attention  than  it 
received  at  first,— the  time  of  its  appearance  was  a  troubled  time 
in  Europe— and  it  may  now,  belatedly,  make  a  large  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  study  of  early  Christianity  and  its  environment. 
Bauer  makes  the  point  that  the  old  theory  of  the  heresy-fighters, 
namely  that  heresy  is  always  the  product  of  the  decay  of 
orthodoxy,  cannot  be  maintained.  In  a  series  of  well-supported 
and  brilliantly  argued  chapters,  he  shows  how  in  various  places 
the  first  Christian  witness  was  what  later  came  to  be  labelled 
heresy  and  was  supplanted  by  another  view.  The  latter,  of 
course,  by  virtue  of  its  victory  won  the  label  of  orthodoxy. 

When  this  insight  is  combined  with  the  fourth  conclusion 
mentioned  above,  it  becomes  evident  that  dogmatism  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  Gnostic  origins  is  out  of  place.  At 
present,  at  least,  it  may  be  said  only  that  Gnosticism  arose  in 
the  same  setting  as  did  the  Christian  movement. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  net  result  of  the  volume  that  bears  the 
title,  The  Origins  of  Gnosticism,  papers  presented  to  a  congress 
held  at  the  University  of  Messina  in  1966  under  the  leadership 
of  Prof.  Ugo  Bianchi  and  published  under  his  editorship.  Un- 
less or  until  other  materials  are  found,  or  advances  are  made  in 
the  study  of  materials  already  in  hand  to  justify  more  exact  and 
assured  statements,  the  matter  must  rest  there. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  offered  by  the  subsequent  at- 
tention given  to  that  congress.  While  most  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented there  seem  to  have  drawn  little  attention,  much  has  been 
made  of  a  purported  consensus  reached  on  the  matter  of  termi- 
nology for  various  aspects  of  Gnosticism.  That  consensus  is 
described  by  Malcolm  L.  Peel  in  his  article,  "Gnostic  Esehatology 
and  the  New  Testament,"  in  Novum  Testamentum  12,  2  (April, 
1970),  141-65.  It  is  proposed  that  the  word  Gnosis  be  used  to 
refer  "in  a  phenomenological  manner  to  'knowledge  of  the 
divine  mysteries  reserved  for  the  elite'"  (Peel,  p.  142).  Gnosti- 
cism, then,  is  reserved  to  designate  the  sects  of  the  second  century 
and  later,  such  as  the  Valentinianns,  Basilidians,  and  so  on.  The 
term  pre-Gnosticism  is  proposed  for  "those  particular  theolo- 
gumena  which  emerge  from  Mesopotamian,  Egyptian,  Iranian, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  spheres  of  influence,  and  which  are  found 
in  their  uniquely  Gnostic  combination  only  in  the  developed 
second  century  systems"  (Peel,  pp.  142-43).  Finally,  proto- 
Gnosticism  is  "a  designation  utilized  by  some  scholars  to  describe 
fully  developed  Gnostic  systems  which  they  believe  to  have 
emerged  prior  to  the  second  century"  (Peel,  p.  143).  Now  it  is 
admitted  that  the  common  usage  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired in  terms  of  precision  and  uniformity.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  that  the  usage  described  above  is  any  improvement 
on  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  or  that  a  general  consensus  will 
be  reached  corresponding  to  that  achieved  by  the  participants 
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in  the  Messina  congress.  In  the  present  paper,  of  course,  the 
above  distinctions  are  not  followed. 

The  whims  of  journalists,  appetites  of  the  reading  public, 
the  uncontrollable  factor  of  human  greed,  and  the  imponderable 
lethargy  of  governmental  agencies  have  combined  to  obscure  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  Christian  beginnings  to  be  made  in  the  past 
three  centuries.  In  the  mid-  or  late  1950's,  probably  in  1945,  a 
discovery  was  made  in  upper  Egypt  of  some  ancient  documents 
which,  it  appears,  had  belonged  to  a  Coptic  Gnostic  library. 
This  Nag  Hammadi  find  (so  named  for  the  village  nearby)  was 
put  in  the  shadows,  partly  by  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls,  which  began  about  the  same  time,  though  it  surely  is 
equally  significant  for  the  interpretation  of  Christian  history 
and  literature.  After  the  find  was  made,  there  were  the  usual 
disputes  over  possession;  mysterious  and  delicate  negotiations 
were  conducted  for  the  purchase  of  the  documents;  and  when 
the  matter  came  to  light,  the  Egyptian  government  moved  in  to 
take  possession,  only  then  to  get  the  whole  matter  tangled  in 
inter-departmental  quarrels  and  the  upheavals  in  connection 
with  the  overthrow  of  Farouk's  government  in  the  early  50's. 
As  a  result  of  all  this,  these  documents  have  reached  the  public 
only  in  bits  and  pieces  thus  far. 

The  fourteen  volumes  contain  49  writings,  five  of  which 
are  duplicates,  so  that  44  different  works  are  contained  in  the 
collection.  Some  of  them  were  known  by  name  before  this,  and 
one  of  them  was  extant  in  another  manuscript  in  Berlin,  though 
yet  unpublished,  but  most  of  them  were  unknown.  At  present 
it  appears  that  although  this  surely  was  part  of  a  library  of  a 
Gnostic  community,  not  all  of  the  works  are  Gnostic  in  character. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  edited  to  add  Gnostic  ideas,  and 
some  appear  to  be  innocent  of  any  Gnostic  tinge  at  all.  While 
test,  translation,  and  commentary  of  some  of  the  works  ap- 
peared in  various  forms  and  under  various  auspices,  now  the 
work  of  editing  and  translating  them  in  a  uniform  series  is  well 
under  way.  Published  by  E.  J.  Brill,  they  will  bear  the  general 
heading  of  The  Coptic  Gnostic  Library;  it  is  expected  that  the 
series  will  also  contain  monographs  and  other  contributions  to 
the  study  of  Gnosticism.  For  a  summary  of  recent  developments 
and  an  overview  of  these  publication  plans,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  June  1968  issue  of  New  Testament  Studies  and  the 
April  1970  issue  of  Novum  Testamentum. 

One  major  reason  for  the  importance  of  this  find  and  its 
publication  is  evident:  heretofore,  the  available  documentation 
for  Gnostic  teachings  for  the  most  part  was  quite  late,  or  was 
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almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  writings  of  their  opponents,  the 
early  church  fathers,  who  occasionally  quoted  them,  but  usually 
only  gave  a  summary  of  their  views  in  order  then  to  demolish 
them.  Thus  for  the  modern  interpreter  there  was  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Ophites,  or  the  Marcosians,  or  the  Valentinians, 
had  been  accurately  represented  by  Irenaeus  or  Hippolytus  or 
Clement.  The  actual  Gnostic  works  for  the  most  part  had 
perished,  perhaps  destroyed  by  the  righteous  zeal  of  their 
orthodox  opponents.  But  now  we  have  substantial  primary  evi- 
dence of  the  early  Gnostics'  views  in  their  own  prized  works; 
and  this  will  serve  to  shed  new  light  on  previous  suppositions, 
to  correct  or  to  confirm  what  has  been  read  from  their  adver- 
saries or  inferred  from  the  words  or  the  silence  of  those  adver- 
saries. Thus  it  may  be  suggested  that  everything  previously 
written  about  the  Gnostics  will  have  to  be  examined  anew  in  the 
light  of  the  new  documentation  afforded  by  Nag  Hammadi,  even 
where  it  pertains  to  the  other  sects  not  directly  attested  by  the 
Nag  Hammadi  literature.  This  surely  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  present  course  of  Gnostic  studies. 

The  term  Gnosticism  appears  frequently  in  the  works  of  one 
of  today's  foremost  New  Testament  interpreters  in  Europe, 
Professor  Walter  Schmithals  of  Berlin.  In  a  book  on  The  Office 
of  Apostle,  he  searches  for  the  possible  origins  of  that  office 
in  the  church.  After  taking  up  various  other  alternatives  that 
have  been  proposed  and  finding  them  unconvincing,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  origin  is  in  fact  in  Gnosticism,  which 
of  course  he  regards  as  originating  before  the  Christian  era. 
Particularly  instructive  is  his  analysis  of  the  apostle  as  viewed 
by  Paul,  and  his  comparison  of  this  with  the  Gnostic  view  of  the 
apostle. 

In  his  book  on  Gnosticism  in  Corinth,  he  studies  the  Corin- 
thian epistles  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  theology  of  the 
opponents  against  whom  Paul  had  to  contend  in  the  Christian 
community  at  Corinth.  He  considers  the  traditional  views  and, 
having  shown  their  weaknesses,  rejects  them.  Essentially,  these 
are  two:  that  in  Corinth  Paul  had  to  fight  against  a  wide  variety 
of  opposing  groups;  and  that  there  was  only  one  group,  a 
Judaizing  party,  whom  he  had  to  oppose.  Schmithals  argues 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  on  Paul's  part  that  there 
were  several  different  opponents,  the  interpreter  should  assume 
that  Paul's  polemic  was  directed  against  a  single  enemy  camp, 
if  indeed  his  arguments  can  be  applied  to  a  single  group. 
Schmithals  believes  that  indeed  they  can  be,  and  that  such  op- 
ponents may  be  described  as  Jewish  Christian  Gnostics:  i.  e., 
Christians  of  a  Jewish  background  who  had  adopted  Gnostic 
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views.  With  the  help  of  a  literary  analysis  of  the  Corinthian 
epistles,  he  concludes  that  the  present  canonical  Corinthian 
epistles  contain  not  two,  nor  three,  but  six  different  epistles  of 
Paul  written  to  Corinth  within  a  short  time,  perhaps  no  more 
than  eight  months.  And  on  the  basis  of  both  biblical  and  non- 
biblical  materials,  he  sets  forth  a  Christ-Gnosticism  that  is  pre- 
Christian,  as  represented  by  Simon  Magus  and  the  so-called 
Great  Proclamation  which  is  attributed  to  him,  which  may  have 
been  the  kind  of  Gnostic  outlook  held  by  Paul's  Corinthian 
adversaries.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  the  Corinthian  literature  it- 
self, he  treats  the  theology  of  those  adversaries:  their  Chris- 
tology,  their  Gnosis  as  gospel,  their  anthropology,  their  doc- 
trine of  freedom,  the  sacraments,  eschatology,  and  the  functions 
of  the  community  and  its  servants,  prophets  and  apostles. 

It  is  not  only  in  Corinth  that  Schmithals  sees  such  a  situa- 
tion. In  another  book  Paul  and  the  Gnostics,  he  treats  the 
question  of  Paul's  opponents  in  Galatia,  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
and  Ephesus,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  none 
other  than  Gnostics.  He  extends  the  argument  offered  in  his 
book  on  Corinth  to  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  assumption  that  in  each 
of  these  cases,  Paul  is  fighting  on  a  single  battlefront;  and 
indeed  he  believes  that  it  is  the  same  front  in  all  of  these  cases. 
His  last  chapter,  then,  deals  with  the  occasion  of  the  first  col- 
lection and  publication  of  Paul's  letters  in  a  corpus;  and  this  too 
is  set  in  the  contest  of  the  anti-Gnostic  struggle. 

It  would  be  too  long  an  undertaking  here  to  trace  out  the 
line  of  argument  used  by  Schmithals  in  one  of  these  cases,  but 
we  still  may  use  his  work  as  an  example  of  a  highly  significant 
trend  in  Gnostic  studies.  Here  the  interpreter  has  come  to  the 
study,  not  from  the  perspective  of  the  historian  of  religions,  nor 
as  a  literary  historian,  nor  even  as  a  philologist,  though  all  of 
these  have  a  right  to  handle  these  materials  and  do  handle  them; 
he  is  first  of  all  a  New  Testament  exegete,  and  he  approaches 
the  study  of  Gnostic  views  and  literature  from  this  perspective. 
This  appears  to  be  a  worthwhile  contribution  not  only  to  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  to  the  understanding  of 
Gnosticism.  That  is  to  say,  the  New  Testament  may  shed 
some  light  on  Gnosticism,  and  not  merely  the  other  way  around. 
It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  we  do  not  have  primary  documen- 
tary evidence  of  pre-Christian  Gnosticism.  This  has  appeared 
reason  enough  to  say  that  there  was  no  such  movement  in  the 
pre-Christian  era.  Yet  what  has  not  been  proved  from  extra- 
biblical  sources  has  been  demonstrated,  in  my  judgment,  with 
great  cogency  and  even  brilliance  by  Schmithals'  exegetical 
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labors.  His  case  for  the  Corinthian  literature  is  solidly  made, 
and  that  for  the  other  Pauline  literature  is  almost  as  convincing 
as  well.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  way  is  now  open  to  deal  with 
those  nagging  hints,  those  allusive  remarks,  in  other  New  Testa- 
ment books  that  seem  to  show  an  acquaintance  with  a  Gnostic 
viewpoint,  thanks  to  the  work  done  by  Bultmann  and  Schmithals 
in  this  exegetical  undertaking. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  study  of  Gnosti- 
cism is  not  the  idle  pastime  of  frivolous  men,  but  is  very  near  the 
center  of  significant  study  for  Christian  theologians  today.  The 
first  reason  for  saying  this  is  suggested  by  the  work  of  Profes- 
sor Schmithals.  It  is  clear  that  no  one  who  is  seriously  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  ideas  and  practices,  the  literature  and  liturgy  of  Gnostic  and 
semi-Gnostic  groups.  By  extension,  the  same  argument  applies 
to  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  early  history  of  the  church 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  New  Testament.  One  aspect  of 
the  picture  traditionally  given  in  church  history  is  undoubtedly 
correct:  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  second  century,  the  issues 
between  Gnosticism  and  the  Christian  faith  became  clearly 
drawn,  and  the  crisis  faced  by  the  church  in  deciding  whether 
to  follow  the  attractive  path  marked  out  by  the  Gnostics  was 
the  gravest  she  had  faced,  perhaps  even  the  gravest  she  has 
faced  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  possible  now  to  debate  the 
propriety  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  church  to  meet  this  crisis; 
but  whether  they  are  approved  or  not,  the  modern  student 
owes  it  to  himself  to  understand  the  alternatives,  together  with 
the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  the  church  then 
saw  them. 

Further,  the  study  of  Gnosticism  is  justified  because  it  is  still 
an  active  force  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Western  world. 
Hence  in  Gnosticism  one  is  not  studying  ancient  history  alone, 
detached  from  present  reality;  it  is  an  earlier  version  of  an  out- 
look that  is  widely  prevalent  today.  Contemporary  Gnosticism 
takes  many  forms,  and  over  the  past  twenty  centuries  it  had  al- 
ready emerged  in  a  multitude  of  variant  expressions.  The  his- 
torian of  ideas  is  often  amazed  at  the  naivete  of  people  who 
come  forward  with  an  idea  or  system  that  is  offered  as  some- 
thing new,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  a  refurbished  version  of  an 
ancient  idea  of  system,  such  as  for  example  Gnosticism  has  of- 
fered again  and  again  in  succeeding  generations. 

Finally,  the  study  of  Gnosticism  is  justified  because  it  can 
give  the  sympathetic  interpreter  an  insight  into  those  aspects 
and  elements  of  intellectual  and  religious  life  which  appear 
to  be  lacking  in  the  conventional  religious  and  philosophical 
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systems  afforded  mankind  in  a  given  age.  Theologically 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  Gnosticism  has  appeared  as  a 
judgment  upon  the  church  in  her  failure  to  speak  to  some  of  the 
profoundest  needs  and  questions  of  mankind.  Its  recurrence 
today  is  an  invitation  to  the  church  to  give  new  and  careful 
attention  to  these  questions.  Hence  it  behooves  the  churchman, 
the  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  New  Testament  scholar,  the 
preacher,  the  pastor,  the  counselor,  to  study  these  people  who 
have  been  called  the  church's  first  theologians  and  to  rejoice  at 
the  new  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  Gnosticism  in  the  present 
generation. 
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"Zion  Is  Not  a  City 
of  Fools'' 


John  W.  Carlton 

The  theme  for  this  hour  arises  from  a  serious  and  sustained 
concern  with  anti-intellectualism  as  a  phenomenon  and  as  a 
problem  in  American  religious  life.  Since  religion  was  the  first 
arena  for  American  intellectual  life,  it  was  probably  inevitable 
that  it  should  also  be  the  first  arena  for  the  anti-intellectual  im- 
pulse. However,  the  disposition  to  discount  the  critical  mind 
and  to  diminish  the  role  of  rationality  and  learning  is  neither 
distinctively  American  nor  is  it  confined  solely  to  religious  life 
and  thought.  Anti-intellectualism,  basic  but  not  always  domi- 
nant in  our  culture,  fluctuates  in  strength  and  draws  its  motive 
power  from  many  sources.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  pure  and  un- 
mixed state,  nor  can  it  be  treated  in  some  systematic  fashion. 
Tensions  between  the  mind  and  the  heart,  the  emotions  and  the 
intellect,  are  perennial  features  of  human  experience.  Thus  in 
delineating  the  nature  of  anti-intellectualism  in  this  highly  selec- 
tive and  impressionistic  study  it  might  be  well  to  recall  the 
wisdom  in  the  old  aphorism,  "Make  any  truth  too  definite  and 
you  make  it  too  small." 

While  the  term  "anti-intellectualism"  eludes  neat  definition, 
the  basic  meaning  which  will  guide  our  thought  today  has  been 
phrased  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize  study  by  Professor  Richard 
Hofstadter,  Anti-intellectualism  in  American  Life:  "The  com- 
mon strain  that  binds  together  the  attitudes  and  ideas  which  I 
call  anti-intellectual  is  a  resentment  and  suspicion  of  the  life  of 
the  mind  and  of  those  who  are  considered  to  represent  it,  and 
a  disposition  constantly  to  minimize  the  value  of  that  life."1 

For  whatever  consolation  it  affords,  anti-intellectualism 
has  been  an  issue  not  simply  in  American  Christianity  but  in 
our  political,  business,  and  academic  life.  The  founders  of  the 
American  republic  represented  a  happy  conjunction  of  ideas 
and  responsibility  as  these  politician-intellectuals  gave  a  new 
nation  a  coherent  and  workable  body  of  ideas,  a  definition  of 
its  identity,  and  a  sense  of  its  place  in  history.    Our  nation  has 

"Delivered  as  his  inaugural  address  as  Professor  of  Preaching  on  Oct.  14,  1970. 
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properly  cherished  a  deep  historical  piety  for  that  generation 
of  learned  men  that  carried  out  the  revolution  and  formed  the 
constitution.  But  even  while  many  of  these  founding  fathers 
were  still  alive,  snarling  anti-intellectualist  broadsides  were 
hurled  against  Thomas  Jefferson  by  Federalist  leaders  and  by 
some  of  the  established  clergy  in  New  England.  Jefferson  was 
ridiculed  for  being  a  man  of  letters,  for  being  too  theoretical  to 
direct  with  prudence  the  affairs  of  state.  The  presidential 
contests  of  1824  and  1828  pitted  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  dis- 
tinguished intellectual,  against  Andrew  Jackson,  "Old  Hickory," 
who  appealed  perfectly  to  the  bumptious  popular  nationalism. 
While  Adams  branded  Jackson  as  a  barbarian  and  a  savage, 
"Old  Hickory"  was  hailed  by  the  anti-intellectuals  of  his  time  for 
having  "escaped  the  training  and  dialectic  of  the  schools"  and  for 
having  a  judgment  "unclouded  by  the  visionary  speculations  of 
the  academician."  In  our  own  century  intellectuals  have  been 
alternately  used  and  abused  in  government  as  they  have  sought 
to  perceive  and  define  the  contours  of  economic  and  social 
issues.  Surely  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  American  political 
life  was  the  humorless  imbecility  of  the  McCarthy  era  in  the 
1950's  with  its  sorties  against  intellectuals  and  universities.  Busi- 
ness, that  most  powerful  and  pervasive  interest  in  American 
life,  has  often  been  the  vanguard  of  anti-intellectualism,  with 
its  hostility  toward  education  and  its  countervailing  cult  of  prac- 
ticality and  experience.  Even  American  education,  which  can 
be  praised  on  many  counts,  has  often  fallen  into  a  narrowly 
conceived  preference  for  utility  and  science,  a  false  variety  of 
egalitarianism,  and  a  primitivist  view  of  the  child. 

To  turn  more  particularly  to  anti-intellectualism  as  a  phe- 
nomenon in  American  Christianity,  we  should  note  that  for 
all  their  faults  and  for  all  our  unseemly  departures  from  their 
ideals,  the  Puritan  clergy  in  New  England  had  an  essential 
respect  for  the  mind.  It  is  highly  significant  that  even  pioneer 
hardships  did  not  prevent  the  burgeoning  of  a  genuine  intel- 
lectual life  in  the  wilderness  of  seventeenth  century  New  Eng- 
land. Only  fifteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim  fathers, 
Harvard  University,  extolled  by  Cotton  Mather  as  "the  best 
Thing  that  ever  New-England  thought  upon,"2  was  founded  on 
the  still  wild  coast  of  New  England.  The  opening  paragraph 
of  the  original  Harvard  commencement  program,  words  now 
emblazoned  upon  a  gate  in  the  Harvard  Yard,  give  classic  state- 
ment to  its  purpose:  "to  advance  Learning  and  perpetuate  it  to 
posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  Ministry  to  the  Churches, 
when  our  present  Ministers  shall  lie  in  the  Dust."  While  this 
statement  should  not  be  read  as  a  disinterested  dedication  to 
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the  pursuit  of  learning  in  the  abstract  or  as  a  charter  of  academic 
liberalism,  certainly  it  was  a  manifesto  against  an  illiterate 
ministry  and  an  assertion  that  the  chief  function  of  learning  is  to 
assist  theology,  that  piety  is  not  to  be  divorced  from  intellect, 
and  that  reason  and  religion  should  forever  be  joined  in  an 
indissoluble  unity.  Moreover,  it  is  highly  noteworthy  that  the 
curriculum  established  in  those  early  days  of  Harvard  was  not 
simply  a  divinity  curriculum  for  a  few  pious  and  pallid  youths; 
it  was  one  which  envisioned  a  continuity  of  purpose  with  the 
medieval  universities.  The  New  England  Puritans  neither  made, 
nor  did  they  intend  to  make,  a  breach  with  English  and  classi- 
cal culture.  They  nourished  classicism,  and  they  preserved  a 
significant  humanist  tradition.  Puritanism  is  popularly  portrayed 
as  so  weighted  down  with  a  load  of  dogma  that  it  is  poised  in 
sharp  reaction  to  the  renaissance  spirit  and  scholarship,  antago- 
nistic both  to  learning  and  to  the  pagan  juices  and  joys  of  life. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  justification  for  this,  for  the  strain  of 
piety  dominated  the  Puritan  makeup.  Puritanism  did  hamper 
artistic  and  intellectual  activity  in  its  strictures  upon  the  drama, 
religious  music,  and  certain  forms  of  poetry.  In  the  radical 
fringes  of  the  Puritan  movement,  to  which  Anne  Hutchinson 
belonged,  hostility  to  universities  and  to  learned  ministers  was 
almost  an  article  of  faith.  Such  fanatics  branded  the  universities 
as  "stews  of  anti-Christ"  and  "houses  of  lies." 

An  illustration  of  the  uneasy  equilibrium  of  intellectual  and 
emotional  forces  within  the  Puritan  creed  can  be  provided  by 
recalling  briefly  a  pamphlet  warfare  which  arose  in  the  1650's 
when  sectarians  such  as  William  Dell  and  John  Webster  attacked 
human  reason  and  secular  learning.  This  controversy  reveals 
clearly  that  the  leaders  of  the  Puritan  movement  were  disposed 
to  balance  spiritual  motivation  with  an  indispensable  intellectual 
element  and  to  reconcile  revelation  with  natural  learning.  Both 
Webster  and  Dell  professed  to  have  no  quarrel  with  learning 
when  it  was  restricted  to  its  own  sphere,  nor  did  they  wish  to 
do  away  with  secular  education.  Taking  the  formal  tenets  of 
Puritanism  with  an  embarrassing  literalness,  they  pressed  on  to 
affirm  that,  after  all,  the  Bible  does  not  need  the  confirmation 
of  Aristotle  and  that  university  training  does  not  engender 
living  faith.  They  objected  that  the  program  of  studies  which 
the  Puritan  authorities  retained  in  the  universities  consisted  in 
little  more  than  "Popish  doctors  and  pagan  poets,"  which  did 
little  more  than  simply  improve  the  natural  corruptions  of  youth. 
Of  what  value,  they  went  on  to  ask,  is  great  skill  in  the  original 
tongues  if  the  young  Master  of  Arts  is  ignorant  of  "the  language 
of  the  heavenly  Canaan"?  WThat  redeeming  grace,  they  wanted 
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to  know,  resided  in  preaching  that  concealed  divinity  in  the 
abracadabra  of  exegesis  and  exposition?  They  went  on  to 
suggest  that  ministers,  like  geniuses,  are  born  of  the  spirit.  Here 
we  see  early  and  clearly  delineated  some  of  the  implicit  assump- 
tions of  anti-intellectualism  in  matters  of  faith — that  revelation 
renders  all  speculation  superfluous,  that  grace  gives  not  only 
the  ability  to  act  but  all  requisite  knowledge.  Grace  gives  not 
merely  faith  but  the  content  of  faith;  it  not  only  galvanizes  the 
will,  it  also  provides  an  indwelling  of  knowledge.  Since  the 
points  of  Webster  and  Dell  followed  closely  the  Puritan  con- 
ception of  regeneration,  they  were  difficult  for  orthodox  Puri- 
tans to  answer  without  contradicting  themselves  by  extolling 
reason  and  disparaging  faith  or  by  exalting  natural  or  acquired 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  "spiritual"  knowledge.  In  their 
dilemma  the  Puritan  clergy  resorted  to  that  principal  strategem 
of  the  disciplined  scholar:  they  called  for  a  definition  of  terms! 
The  Puritan  defenders  replied  that  of  course  the  minister  must 
have  gifts  for  his  calling,  but  what  do  you  mean  by  "gifts"? 
Essential  gifts  must  come  from  God,  and  they  are  infused  by  the 
Spirit,  and  universities  do  not  pretend  to  furnish  these.  But 
there  are  other  gifts  besides  those  infused  by  the  Spirit — those 
supplied  by  nature  and  those  acquired  by  study.  Certainly  the 
latter  could  be  cultivated  in  proper  schools.  The  Puritan  apolo- 
gists then  concentrated  their  guns  upon  the  argument  for  the 
immediate  infusion  of  wisdom  into  the  elect,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  the  sectarians  with  antinomianism.  Charles 
Chauncy,  in  a  document  penned  in  1655  while  he  was  the  second 
President  of  Harvard,  went  after  William  Dell  with  hammer 
and  tongs.  He  defended  the  cause  of  liberal  education  for  the 
clergy  and  expounded  upon  the  need  of  the  regenerate  for  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  Christendom  in  arriving  at  true  belief. 
While  no  Puritan  ever  assumed  that  logic  of  itself  could  redeem, 
they  recognized  that  man  must  judge  between  truth  and  false- 
hood and  that  Scripture  is  not  addressed  to  irrational  beings. 
The  late  Professor  Perry  Miller  of  Harvard,  who  studied  the 
whole  range  of  Puritan  thought  and  writing,  concludes  that 
"Puritan  piety  was  formulated  in  logic  and  encased  in  dialectic; 
it  was  vindicated  by  demonstration  and  united  to  knowledge."3 
In  a  book  published  in  1869,  replete  with  factual  material  about 
an  earlier  New  England,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  caused  a 
character  to  remark:  "If  there  is  a  golden  calf  worshipped  in  our 
sanctified  New  England,  its  name  is  Logic;  and  my  good  friend 
the  parson  burns  incense  before  it  with  a  most  sacred  innocence 
of  intention  ...  I  must  say  that  there  is  no  trap  for  the  Yankee 
like  the  logic-trap."4    The  total  range  of  Puritan  reading  and 
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thought  is  evident  in  the  fact  that,  while  John  Cotton  was  in- 
clined to  "sweeten  his  mouth  with  a  bit  of  Calvin  before  retiring," 
in  general  the  New  England  Puritans  quoted  Ames  and  Perkins 
and  the  church  fathers  more  than  they  did  Calvin. 

Hopefully  we  have  established  thus  far  the  fact  that  the 
Puritans  sought  to  preserve  both  an  intensity  of  spirit  and  a 
respect  for  the  mind  which  would  guard  religious  conviction 
from  frenzy  and  hysteria.  The  first  Purtian  clergy  had  arrived 
on  these  shores  with  no  wilderness  formula  for  ministerial 
leadership,  but  they  came  as  men  of  the  cloister  and  the  lamp. 
They  were  skilled  in  the  subtleties  of  theological  argument. 
An  admiring  Indian  once  called  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven 
"Big  Study  Man."  And  "Big  Study  Men"  most  of  them  re- 
mained! Cotton  Mather  commonly  studied  twelve  hours  a  day 
and  called  that  a  scholar's  day.  Moreover,  he  opened  the  min- 
isterial chapters  of  his  Magnalia  with  a  crisp  announcement: 

Reader,  thou  shalt  now  see,  of  what  sort  they  were.  Zion  is 
not  a  city  of  Fools  .  .  .5 

We  turn  now  to  note  that  the  arguments  of  the  Puritan  de- 
fenders of  learning,  which  can  be  paralleled  in  so  many  of  the 
sermons  of  the  times,  had  to  be  asserted  again  and  again  in  New 
England  when  the  cause  of  learning  was  endangered  by  a 
growing  indifference  of  the  populace  to  the  technical  perplexi- 
ties of  theology  and  through  hunger  for  a  style  of  preaching 
which  finally  swept  the  backwoods  in  the  Great  Awakening. 
Revivalism  emerged  as  the  accepted  technique  for  recruitment 
as  uniformity  enforced  by  the  civil  power  broke  down  and  de- 
pendence upon  persuasion  and  popular  appeal  increased.  The 
Great  Awakening  in  the  American  colonies,  extending  from  1734 
to  the  decade  of  1740-1750,  precipitated  a  far-ranging  controver- 
sy centering  about  the  nature  of  religious  experience,  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration,  and,  homiletically,  the  rhetoric  of  sensation 
versus  the  rhetoric  of  intellect.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  intel- 
lectual titan  of  Northampton,  emerged  as  the  chief  apologist 
for  the  revival.  Charles  Chauncy  became  its  prime  antagonist, 
and  James  Davenport  emerged  as  the  best  example  of  its  ex- 
tremism. The  literary  warfare  between  Edwards  and  Chauncy 
is  a  story  in  itself.  The  colonial  situation  worked  for  the  accept- 
ance of  revivalism,  for  with  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
outside  the  churches  the  task  of  organized  religion  could  not 
be  limited  to  Christian  nurture  and  edification.  The  preachers, 
in  rhetorical  rebellion  against  their  Puritan  forebears,  began  to 
spurn  what  they  called  the  "intellectual"  sermon  because  it  left 
the  heart  without  interest  and  the  conscience  without  alarm. 
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With  a  theology  of  immediacy  that  gave  a  reverse  twist  to 
Christian  nurture  and  traditional  standards  of  faith  and  practice, 
they  proceeded  to  meet  their  society  on  terms  that  were  mean- 
ingful but  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  were  unfinished.  In 
American  preaching  this  approach  is  well  illustrated  in  that 
superbly  mobile  force  of  Methodist  circuit  riders  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  whose  zeal  is  well  attested  in  the  old  folk  saying 
that,  when  blizzards  howled  across  trackless  prairies  and  timber 
trails,  "nobody  is  out  tonight  but  crows  and  Methodist  preach- 
ers." One  of  the  Pied  Pipers  among  the  circuit  riders  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  was  Peter  Cartwright,  whose  autobiography, 
published  in  1856,  is  full  of  high  romance  and  impassioned  spirit. 
It  contains  patriarchal  grumblings  against  intellectual  preaching 
and  is  in  line  with  the  proud  boast  of  his  fellow  itinerants  that 
they  read  nothing  but  the  Bible,  the  hymn  book,  and  the 
Discipline.  Cartwright  ridiculed  the  young  men  sent  out  by 
the  missionary  boards  in  the  East  and  warned  that  these  young 
men  from  a  college  or  Biblical  institute  may  well  have  "quieted 
their  consciences  with  the  flattering  unction  of  obtaining  a 
sanctified  education,  while  they  have  neglected  the  duty  of 
regularly  preaching  Jesus  to  dying  sinners."6 

Revivalism  has  made  many  positive  contributions  to 
American  Christianity  in  its  challenge  to  deism  and  indiffer- 
ence, in  its  overcoming  of  space  on  the  American  frontier,  and 
in  the  thousands  of  adherents  it  has  won  to  the  Christian  faith, 
but  one  of  its  unfortunate  by-products  has  been  the  fostering 
of  an  anti-intellectual  bias.  This  is  attributable  to  its  over- 
simplification of  issues,  its  major  emphasis  upon  personal 
religious  experience,  and  its  pragmatic  norms  and  the  glorify- 
ing of  numerical  results.  For  the  most  part  revivalists  do  not! 
beckon  men  into  a  world  of  symbols  and  mysteries.  They 
pose  for  their  listeners  two  clear  and  contrasting  alternatives, 
set  forth  simple  propositions  with  repetitive  urgency,  speak; 
vividly  and  directly  about  eternal  issues,  and  sometimes  illus-  f 
trate  with  sentimental  anecdotes  and  mawkish  vignettes. 
Charles  G.  Finney,  who  carried  from  the  law  office  into  the 
pulpit  an  essential  Puritan  regard  for  rationality  and  persuasion, 
did  not  admire  ignorance  in  preachers,  but  he  did  esteem  soul- 
winning  results,  no  matter  how  achieved.  Of  one  of  his  early 
revivals  he  wrote,  "The  Lord  let  me  loose  upon  them  in  a  won- 
derful manner,"  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  brought  to 
their  knees  not  only  the  rag-tag-and-bob-tail  but  the  frock  coated 
dandy  and  the  village  belle.  When  seeking  a  license  to  preach 
Finney  was  urged  by  the  local  clergy  to  go  to  Princeton,  but  he 
informed  his  examiners  that  he  would  not  put  himself  under  such 
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influence  as  they  had  been  under,  for  in  his  judgment  they  had 
been  wrongly  educated.  No  doubt  the  zenith  of  anti-intellectual 
tirades  in  revivalism  in  this  country  came  with  Billy  Sunday,  that 
calliope  of  Zion  who  amplified  the  still  small  voice  with  a  brass 
band  and  a  vaudeville  performance.  He  regularly  assailed  semi- 
nary professors  and  excoriated  what  he  called  the  "deodorized 
and  disinfected  sermons  from  hireling  ministers."7 

A  lamentable  display  of  anti-intellectualism  in  American 
religious  life  may  be  seen  also  in  the  pulpit  polemics  of  the 
fundamentalist-modernist  controversy  which  ran  full  tide  from 
1918  to  1930.  The  preaching  of  that  period  ran  the  gamut  from 
unrestrained  fanaticism  to  the  cool  cadences  of  reasoned  dis- 
course. The  fundamentalism  of  that  time  was  as  broad  and 
complex  and  amorphous  as  that  which  it  opposed,  but  its 
spokesmen  took  up  the  cudgels  against  Darwinism,  historical 
criticism,  liberalism,  and  finally  their  arch-enemy,  the  social 
gospel.  Indeed,  evolution  came  to  rival  modernism  for  central 
billing  in  fundamentalist  gatherings  as  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
their  charismatic  spokesman,  supplied  the  arguments,  the 
aphoristic  slogans,  and  the  inspirational  dynamic  for  their  cause. 
The  liberals  of  that  time  deplored  the  fundamentalist  assault 
upon  intelligence  and  refused  to  barricade  themselves  in  the 
citadel  of  a  pre-scientific  theology.  They  challenged  the  finished 
system  of  fundamentalism,  with  its  doctrines  all  defined,  its 
rubrics  all  elaborated,  its  duties  all  laid  down.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  faults  aplenty  on  both  sides,  for  the  theology  of  the 
fundamentalists  was  often  archaic  and  anachronistic  and  that 
of  the  liberals  secularized  and  innocuous.  With  considerable 
truth  the  religious  situation  of  that  day  was  described  as  a 
division  between  "arid  liberalism"  and  "acrid  literalism."8  Epi- 
thets were  hurled  freely  as  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  was  hailed 
as  modernism's  Moses  and  Shailer  Mathews  dismissed  the 
fundamentalists  as  "my  contemporary  ancestors."  As  we  look 
back  upon  this  conflict,  so  much  of  it  unedifying  and  unneces- 
sary, we  are  reminded  of  Melanchthon's  famous  observation 
concerning  the  emotional  heat  generated  by  the  Leipzig  Debate 
in  1519:  "The  truth  might  have  fared  better  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture." 

The  religious  situation  today  seems  to  pose  the  old  prob- 
lem in  a  more  subtle  guise.  As  in  the  past,  we  have  blatant  and 
acrimonious  attacks  upon  universities,  seminaries,  critical  bibli- 
cal scholarship,  and  learning  in  general.  As  always,  we  have 
with  us  those  who,  with  a  sure  touch  for  the  Philistine  cliche, 
sanctify  ignorance  and  bless  it  with  a  halo  of  shimmering  rhet- 
oric. We  survive  such  indignities  only  through  humor  and  hope 
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long  deferred.  Today  the  cause  of  intellect  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  many  sincere  persons  who  view  the  vocation  of  the  church 
in  this  hour  too  exclusively  as  a  stewardship  of  power  and  mis- 
sion and  who,  eagerly  bent  upon  the  amelioration  of  our  social 
problems,  would  minimize  an  historical  consciousness  and  the 
delicate  balance  between  past  traditions  and  contemporary 
relevance.  It  is  easy  to  view  tradition  as  something  extraneous 
to  revelation.  The  achievement  of  Christian  credibility  entails 
a  dynamic  combination  of  both  continuity  and  change.  Franklin 
H.  Littell  once  stated  in  a  lecture  that,  in  the  best  sense,  tradition 
is  never  the  heavy  hand  of  the  past  weighing  us  down;  it  is  a 
covenant  between  fathers  and  sons.  The  Christian  revelation  is 
refracted  through  the  prism  of  history,  and  a  unified  vision  of 
reality  can  be  achieved  only  as  our  Christian  past  and  the  sym- 
bols drawn  from  it  light  up  the  ambiguous  stuff  of  contempo- 
rary existence.  Many  of  the  taste-makers  of  our  time  are  bent 
upon  what  Harvey  Cox  has  called  the  "immolation  of  the  past," 
which  leads  us  instinctively  to  distrust  the  artistic  masterpiece, 
the  classical  virtue,  the  historical  doctrine,  or  the  established 
fact.  In  the  church  we  have  rightly  grown  weary  of  the  old 
activism  that  was  preoccupied  with  institutional  self-advance- 
ment and  maintenance,  but  intellectually  we  are  endangered 
today  by  another  type  of  activism  that,  uninformed  by  Christian 
history  and  unsustained  by  nurturing  theological  roots,  may 
well  in  the  end  become  nothing  more  than  humanistic  idealism 
with  a  purely  functional  view  of  the  church  as  "mission  without 
remainder." 

From  the  foregoing  I  shall  now  venture  a  few  summarizing 
observations.  First,  in  all  that  has  been  said  I  have  not  wished 
to  imply  that  intellectuals  are  vessels  of  pure  virtue  set  down  in 
Babylon.  The  human  intellect  is  vulnerable,  vain,  and  corrupti- 
ble. It  can  be  over-valued,  and  reasonable  attempts  to  set  it  in 
proper  place  in  human  affairs  need  not  be  deemed  anti- 
intellectual.  Nor  will  it  do  to  assume  that  intellect,  after  all, 
is  something  safe  and  bland.  Indeed,  the  suspicious  Tory  is 
undoubtedly  right — intellect  is  dangerous.  Emerson,  reporting 
the  orthodox  opinion  of  his  day,  wrote:  "Ideas  are  subversive 
of  social  order  and  comfort,  and  at  last  make  a  fool  of  the 
possessor."  John  Dewey  sounded  the  same  refrain  when  he 
wrote:  "Let  us  admit  the  case  of  the  conservative.  If  we  once 
start  thinking  no  one  can  guarantee  what  will  be  the  outcome, 
except  that  many  objects,  ends,  and  institutions  will  be  surely 
doomed.  Every  thinker  puts  some  portion  of  an  apparently 
stable  world  in  peril,  and  no  one  can  wholly  predict  what  will 
emerge  in  its  place."9    So  let  us  face  the  fact  that  intellect  is 
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usually  on  the  move  against  some  fraud  or  dogma  or  illusion  or 
interest  that  is  constantly  becoming  the  object  of  its  exposure, 
indignation,  or  ridicule. 

A  second  observation  is  that  the  case  against  intellect  is 
often  based  upon  abstract  and  fictional  antagonisms.  In  the 
historical  tensions  between  rationalism  and  the  requirements 
of  faith  intellect  has  often  suffered  because  it  is  pitted  against 
feeling  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  warm  emo- 
tion of  religious  devotion.  The  implication  is  that  we  must  pay 
for  the  expansion  of  the  mind  with  the  contraction  of  the  heart. 
To  see  that  this  is  purely  fictional  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  life 
of  a  scholar  like  the  late  Professor  John  Baillie  of  Scotland,  who 
combined  so  remarkably  the  faith  of  the  child  and  the  tough 
mentality  of  the  highly  civilized  man.  In  a  biographical  note 
released  since  his  death  Mrs.  Baillie  points  to  three  objects  in 
his  study  which  were  symbolic  of  his  career.  One  was  the  desk 
where  he  wrote,  a  second  was  the  chair  where  he  read,  and  the 
third  was  the  pad  where  daily  he  knelt  to  pray.10  How  often 
intellect  has  been  pitted  against  character,  equating  mental 
excellence  and  achievement  with  a  diabolical  cleverness.  Or 
it  is  set  over  against  the  practical  mentality,  and  the  theoretical 
mind  is  disesteemed.  The  intellect  always  suffers  when  it  is 
conceived  as  a  claim  against  other  human  excellences  for  which 
a  fatally  high  price  must  be  paid. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  if  the  critical  mind  is  not  to 
be  put  at  ruinous  discount  two  qualities  of  the  intellectual  tem- 
perament must  always  be  kept  in  balance:  piety  and  playfulness. 
By  piety  we  mean  an  essential  dedication  to  the  life  of  the  mind 
which  is  akin  to  religious  commitment.  It  is  belief  that  the  life 
of  the  mind  has  an  ultimate  value  in  existence.  Hawthorne  once 
observed  that  "nature's  highest  purpose  for  man  is  that  of  con- 
scious intellectual  life  and  sensibility."  The  ancient  Greeks  were 
ardent  lovers  of  reason  and  of  life.  For  them  beyond  the  last 
peaks  and  all  the  seas  of  the  world  stands  that  serene  republic 
of  what  Plato  calls  "the  fair  and  immortal  children  of  the  mind." 
Our  Lord  himself  enjoined  the  mind's  love  of  God,  and  this 
Seminary  should  represent  for  all  of  us  that  place  where  the 
church  supremely  exercises  the  intellectual  love  of  God  and  the 
Christian  criticism  of  life.  Here  work  done  in  the  service  of  truth 
is  our  piety.  In  this  place  intellect  is  pledged,  committed,  and 
enlisted  in  a  life  of  contemplation  and  understanding.  It  is  true 
that  "the  knowledge  of  the  priest  is  the  eighth  sacrament  of  the 
church." 

Yet  even  in  the  realm  of  piety  the  intellect  has  the  capacity 
for  mischief,  for  it  can  err  in  two  directions.   On  the  one  hand, 
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it  can  give  static  veneration  to  ideas  and  ideals  but  show  a 
peculiar  indifference  to  their  application.  Historians  of  Ameri- 
can religious  thought  have  pointed  to  this  curious  schizophrenia 
in  our  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  old  Puritan  insistence  upon 
man's  depravity  and  utter  dependence  upon  a  sovereign  God. 
In  time  this  ceased  to  have  relevance  to  the  facts  of  Puritan  jj 
experience,  but  it  was  not  discarded.  As  Professor  Herbert  W. 
Schneider  notes:  "The  preachers  continued  to  preach  it  and  the  j 
laymen  continued  to  hear  it,  not  because  either  of  them  believed 
it,  but  because  they  cherished  it.  Beliefs  seldom  become  doubts; 
they  become  ritual.  They  become  intrinsic  parts  of  the  social 
heritage,  themes  of  public  celebration."11  Piety  also  errs  in 
another  direction.  When  it  is  expended  within  too  limited  a 
frame  of  reference  or  around  a  constricting  idea  the  result  is 
rigidity,  fanaticism,  and  messianism.  Therefore,  piety  needs  a 
counterpoise  to  save  it  from  these  perversions — playfulness.  In 
a  healthy  tension  between  the  two  lies  the  tensile  strength  of 
the  thinker.  We  often  speak  of  the  "play"  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  mean  its  animal  spirits,  its  restlessness,  and  its  activity. 
Playfulness  gives  range  and  momentum  to  the  mind,  but  of 
course  it  is  open  to  perversions  of  triviality,  dilletantism,  or  to 
the  dissipation  of  energies  on  mere  technique.  The  zest  of  the 
intellectual  life  lies  not  in  truth  captured,  but  in  truth  sought, 
in  a  spirit  that  turns  answers  into  questions.  Professor  Basil  L. 
Gildersleeve  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of  the  greatest  f 
Greek  scholars  this  country  ever  produced,  was  once  asked 
what  compliment  in  his  long  life  had  pleased  him  most.  He 
laughed  over  the  question  and  then  replied,  "I  believe  it  was  j 
when  one  of  my  students  said,  'Professor,  you  have  so  much  I 
fun  with  your  own  mind.'"12  Great  teachers  lure  us  beyond 
pedestrian  trails,  for  they  are  attracted  by  the  environs  as  well 
as  by  the  road.  They  sometimes  convey  the  impression  of  an 
urbane  and  debonair  scholar  gypsy,  with  ample  scope  for  t 
vagrancy.  Playfulness  does  not  mean  that  we  are  indiscrimi- 
nately  open  to  all  the  clutter  and  clatter  of  life,  but  it  does  sug-  j 
gest  a  wide  hospitality  to  ideas  and  an  explorative  thrust  of  the 
mind.  Such  perceptive  sensibility  will  redeem  the  preaching 
enterprise,  for  it  will  save  us  from  being  trapped  in  the  learned 
rigidities  that  immobilize  us,  and  we  will  feel  no  need  to  mount 
a  gun  on  the  dogmatic  ramparts.  The  play  of  the  mind  will 
prevent  our  becoming  immature  absolutists  who  are  too  certain 
about  too  many  things  too  soon  in  life.  The  element  of  play  is  jj 
rooted  in  the  knowledge  that  grace  has  its  incognitos  in  the  total 
gamut  of  human  experience  and  that  one  must  always  keep 
open  the  east  window  of  the  soul  to  divine  surprise.    Thus  the 
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spirit  of  the  human  venture  will  be  that  of  William  Rose  Benet 
in  his  poem,  "The  Falconer  of  God": 

I  fling  my  soul  on  high  with  new  endeavor, 
And  I  ride  the  world  below  with  joyful  mind. 
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Book  Reviews 


I.  Biblical  Studies 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  Yohanan  Aharoni.  Translated  from  the 
Hebrew  by  A.  F.  Rainey.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1967. 
$7.95. 

Professor  Aharoni  is  a  geographer  and  archaeologist  with  outstanding 
credentials.  His  formal  academic  preparation  was  under  Mazar  and  others 
at  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  He  has  taught  at  his  Alma  Mater  and  is 
now  head  of  the  department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Tel-Aviv. 

Aharoni  has  maintained  his  interest  in  geography  and  history  and  has  sup- 
plemented this  with  long  years  of  brilliant  work  in  field  archaeology.  This 
reviewer  has  been  privileged  to  work  with  him  on  excavations  at  Ramat  Rahael, 
Arad,  and  Lachish.  He  is  currently  directing  a  large  expedition  in  excavating 
ancient  Reersheba. 

Professor  Aharoni  combines  an  excellent  formal  education  with  unusual 
insights  and  years  of  unparalleled  field  experience  into  the  particular  genius 
which  produced  this  remarkable  book. 

The  book  is  very  different  from  George  Adam  Smith's  classic  work  on 
historical  geography.  It  follows  what  someone  has  called  the  "functional 
approach"  to  geographical  study. 

The  English  version  is  a  somewhat  revised  form  of  the  original  Hebrew. 
It  is  in  two  main  parts.  The  first  part  is  an  introductory  survey  of  113  pages. 
Professor  Aharoni  has  examined  all  the  literary  sources  ancient  and  modern 
and  has  added  his  own  insights  and  the  results  of  his  own  field  work.  He 
gives  careful  attention  to  the  physical  geography,  the  rivers,  roads,  mountains, 
rifts,  seas  and  boundaries.  He  evaluates  the  ancient  lists  and  epigraphical 
sources  and  relates  them  to  the  biblical  accounts. 

Chapter  VI,  the  final  chapter  of  Part  One,  is  particularly  fascinating 
because  it  shows  the  continuity  between  ancient  sites  and  places  presently 
identifiable.  For  one  who  is  truly  interested  in  the  subject  it  is  as  fascinating 
as  a  detective  story. 

Part  Two  makes  up  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  book  and  deals  with 
Palestine  through  the  ages.  It  begins  with  the  Canaanites  and  deals  with 
meticulous  care  with  every  important  event  down  to  the  Persian  period  and 
the  latter  days  of  the  Judean  Kingdom. 

Another  very  strong  feature  of  the  book  is  the  abundance  of  excellent 
maps  and  the  Appendices  of  chronological  tables  and  site  names.  The  maps 
in  the  Hebrew  original  are  simply  exquisite.  They  are  reproduced  in  black 
and  white  in  this  English  edition  and  are  thoroughly  usable. 

The  work  in  its  entirety  is  unique  and  should  be  on  the  required  reading 
list  of  every  student  of  the  Bible. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

TRADITION  OLD  AND  NEW.  By  F.  F.  Bruce.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  1970.  184pp.  (paper). 

Tradition  Old  and  New  is  an  expansion  of  the  Norton  Lectures  on  Religion 
and  Science  delivered  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louis- 
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ville,  Kentucky,  in  1968.  It  is  a  careful  historical  examination  of  the  relationship 
between  Scripture  and  tradition,  of  tradition  in  Scripture,  and  of  Scripture  as 
tradition.  Among  the  interesting  issues  discussed  are:  (1)  The  nature  of  the 
Gospel  tradition  and  critical  problems  connected  with  the  attempt  to  recover 
authentic  materials  (Chapters  III  and  IV);  (2)  The  development  of  "inter- 
pretative tradition"  (p.  84)  from  the  primitive  church  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  (Chapter  V);  (3)  Tradition  in  the  Catholic  Church  (Chapter 
VII)  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  (Apostolic  Fathers,  Papias,  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Hippolytus,  etc.);  (4)  The  interplay  between  tradition  and 
the  canon  and  text  of  Scripture  (Chapters  VIII  and  IX).  Especially  meaningful 
is  the  analysis  of  the  loosely  delimited  Old  Testament  canon  and  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  canon,  the  latter  described  as  the  product  of  the 
self-authenticating  witness  of  the  New  Testament  documents  within  a  develop- 
ing ecclesiastical  tradition.  Chapter  IX,  "Tradition  and  the  Text  of  Scripture," 
contains  a  number  of  pertinent  remarks  but  stops  short  of  an  adequate  statement 
of  the  tremendous  advance  made  by  19th  century  testual  critics  beyond  the 
fossilized  textual  tradition  which  had  prevailed  earlier.  The  author's  position 
as  an  informed  "biblicist"  is  apparent  throughout.  Near  the  end  of  the  final 
chapter  he  cautions  against  group  tradition  which  tends  toward  "worldliness" 
by  assuming  a  proud  and  superior  attitude  toward  another  group:  "Pride  in 
tradition — a  conviction  that  the  'denominational  distinctives'  of  this  body  or  that 
have  preserved  in  special  purity  an  essential  and  non-negotiable  element  in 
true  Christianity — may  be  a  form  of  worldliness  all  the  more  subtle  for  not  being 
immediately  recognizable  as  such  .  .  ."  (p.  171).  Consequently,  his  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  "evidence"  as  against  a  tradition  which  obscures  or 
ignores  truth  is  understandable.  Bruce  is  to  be  commended  for  the  production 
of  a  helpful  volume  on  a  subject  of  continuing  concern  in  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  circles. 

Archie  L.  Nations 

REDISCOVERING  THE  ROOK  OF  REVELATION.  By  Barclay  M  New- 
man. Valley  Forge:  The  Judson  Press,  1968.  127  pp.^$3.95. 
Dr.  Newman  develops  a  fresh  attempt  to  interpret  the  Apocalypse  by 
postulating  a  gnostic  background  for  the  work.  The  generally  accepted  setting 
of  persecution  under  Domitian  is  rejected  and,  in  its  place,  the  author  suggests 
the  problem  of  heresy  within  the  church.  The  book  can  be  studied  with 
profit.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  note  that,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
suppositions  of  gnosticism,  the  argument  depends  upon  later  literature.  The 
work  is  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  on  Revelation. 

THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN.  By  Leon  Morris.  Vol.  20  of  the 
"Tyndale  Bible  Commentaries."  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  1969.  263  pp.  $4.30. 

Dr.  Morris  has  written  a  helpful  study  on  Revelation.  The  work  is 
scholarly  and  moderately  conservative.  It  contains  no  surprises,  but  can  be 
read  beneficially  by  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  background  for 
more  technical  works.  The  dust  jacket  describes  the  book  as  "a  concise,  work- 
able tool  for  laymen,  teachers  and  ministers."  So  it  is. 

REVELATION.  By  Donald  Grey  Barnhouse.  Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  1971.  432  pp. 

This  expository  commentary  was  compiled  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Barnhouse. 
The  earlier  chapters  appeared  in  the  magazine  Revelation  between  1934  and 
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1942;  the  last  two  chapters  were  written  by  Ralph  L.  Keiper,  a  close  associate 
of  Dr.  Barnhouse.    The  book  is  written  from  a  pre-millennial,  dispensational 

P°intofview-  Donald  E.Cook 


THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE.   A  HISTORY  OF  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  ENGLISH  VERSIONS  TO  THE  NEW  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

By  F.  F.  Bruce.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970.  $6.95. 

This  authoritative  work,  first  published  in  1961,  has  been  revised  and  ex- 
tended to  include  the  1970  completion  of  the  New  English  Bible.  The  author, 
F.  F.  Bruce,  is  the  Rylands  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Manchester  and  one  of  the  foremost  biblical  scholars  of  our  times. 
Yet  he  tells  this  story  of  the  English  translations  of  the  Bible  in  such  a  clear,  in- 
teresting and  moving  way  that  one  comes  to  realize  that  the  story  about  the 
Bible  is  surpassed  only  by  the  Bible  itself.  From  the  earliest  efforts  of  Caedmon, 
Bede  and  Alfred,  Professor  Bruce  traces  the  progress  through  Wycliffe,  Tyndale, 
Coverdale,  the  Great  Bible  of  1539,  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560  and  the  Bishops' 
Bible  to  the  King  James  Authorized  Version  of  1611.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  English  versions  which  were  combined  into  the  Douai- 
Rheims-Challoner  Bible  of  1810. 

Half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  revisions  of  the  King  James'  translation 
and  the  modern  twentieth  century  versions.  These  versions  are  described  and 
evaluated  with  scholarly  insights.  Interesting  notes  are  made  on  the  chief 
figures  of  this  romantic  drama.  With  tenderness,  Professor  Bruce  writes:  "It 
affords  no  pleasure  to  us  to-day  to  contemplate  two  great  Englishmen  (Sir 
Thomas  More  and  William  Tyndale),  men  of  principles  who  were  both  to  suffer 
death  for  conscience's  sake,  engaging  in  bitter  controversy — "  (p.  40).  [Although 
More  is  pictured  in  our  times  as  "a  man  for  all  seasons,"  his  bitter  opposition  to 
Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  English  dates  him  as  a  man  of 
the  16th  century.]  Describing  J.  B.  Phillips'  English  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  epistles  as  "one  of  the  best  —  for  the  ordinary  reader,"  Professor 
Bruce  acknowledges  that  Dr.  Phillips'  work  is  sometimes  called  a  paraphrase 
rather  than  a  translation.  "Such  terms  call  for  definition,"  he  writes,  "and  it  is 
not  too  easy  to  determine  where  translation  ends  and  paraphrase  begins;  let 
us  say  that  what  he  gives  us  is  a  meaning- for-meaning  translation"  (p.  223).  He 
agrees  with  Fr  Walter  Abbott  that  Today's  English  Version  (Good  News  for 
Modern  Man,  1966)  is  "a  masterpiece  of  modern  linguistic  study"  (p.  233). 
Chapters  on  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  Recent  Roman  Catholic  Versions 
and  the  New  English  Bible  bring  the  story  up-to-date.  A  few  British  refer- 
ences, such  as  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  II,  add  a  quality  of  historical  con- 
tinuity which  is  often  lacking  in  American  works. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  book  will  greatly  enhance  one's  appreciation 

and  use  of  the  Book  of  Books.  T         tt  m  i 

James  H.  Blackmore 


WORD  PICTURES  FROM  THE  BIBLE.  By  E.  M.  Blaiklock.  Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1969.  $2.95. 

With  keen  insight  and  imagination  the  author  deals  in  a  perceptive  and 
revealing  way  with  some  of  the  common  symbols  and  "word  pictures"  of  the 
Bible.  Fine  photographs  from  Bible  lands  add  to  his  graphic  portrayal  of  the  j 
deeper  meaning  of  grass,  water,  light,  the  door,  the  grain  of  wheat,  the  rock, 
the  shield  of  faith  and  others.  The  author  holds  the  chair  of  classics  at  the 
University  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  book  contains  a  number  of 
illustrations  from  his  native  land  as  well  as  many  from  Bible  lands. 

Theodore  F.  Adams 
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II.  Historical  Studies 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  REFORMED  TRADITION.    By  M.  Eugene  Oster- 
haven.  Eerdmans,  1971.  $3.45. 

Since  1952  Professor  Osterhaven  has  been  teaching  at  Western  Theological 
Seminary  in  Michigan.  Among  other  previous  helpful  publications  which  he 
has  done  is  the  translation  of  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  published  by  the  United 
Church  Press.  The  present  work  is  a  very  helpful  introduction  to  the  Re- 
formed tradition  on  a  layman's  and  student's  level.  He  sees  this  tradition  as 
reforming  and  as  being  reformed  under  God.  His  work  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters  which  range  from  brief  attention  to  the  sixteenth  century  reformation 
1  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  in  the  contemporary  church.  A  helpful  appendix 
gives  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  "Reformed."  He  projects  the  Re- 
formed tradition  rightly  as  a  mediating  one,  for  example,  between  fundamen- 
talism and  liberalism.  On  pages  38-9  he  states:  "The  Reformed  Church  sets 
itself  resolutely  against  both  these  extremes.  Over  against  theological  liberalism 
it  declares  the  church  to  be  a  supernatural  phenomenon  built  upon  and  by 
Jesus  Christ,  God  incarnate,  and  living  by  his  grace  from  day  to  day.  Over 
against  extreme  fundamentalism  it  declares  the  reality  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  church,  which  is  in  the  world  and  yet  is  not  of  the  world.  Re- 
formed theology  reminds  liberalism  that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ;  it 
;  would  remind  fundamentalism  that  the  church  is  his  body,  which  should  be 
,  cherished  and  honored  as  such."  As  an  introduction,  this  book  performs  its 
task  thoughtfully  and  with  penetration. 

George  Shriver 

|  THE  BIG  LITTLE  SCHOOL.  By  Lynn,  Robert  W.  and  Wright,  Elliott,  New 
York:  Harper  &  Row,  1971. 

This  story  of  the  American  Sunday  School,  written  by  a  professor  of 
Union  Seminary  in  New  York  and  a  staff  writer  of  the  Religious  News 

i  Service  is  fascinatingly  interesting  as  well  as  factual.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Dean  Luther  A.  Weigle,  one  of  the  great  religious  educators  of  our  time.  He 
will  be  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  authors  depict  the  Sunday  School  as  a 

i   vital  part  of  American  culture. 

The  romance  of  America's  "big  little  school"  in  winning  the  West  (Mid- 
west)  and  saving  it  from  savagery;  of  its  service  in  teaching  the  illiterate  prior 
to  the  founding  of  the  public  schools;  of  its  evangelical  thrust  in  supporting 
and  paralleling  revival  movements;  of  its  enlisting  the  enthusiastic  and  devoted 

i  support  of  men  like  Rockefeller  and  Wanamaker  —  all  romance  and  all  history 
—  makes  interesting  reading.  The  authors  indicate  that  the  Sunday  School  has 
been  criticized,  has  had  several  obituaries  written  for  it  by  progressive  educators, 

;  liberal  theologians,  seminary  professors  and  denominational  leaders,  but  it  con- 
tinues to  thrive,  especially  in  the  more  conservative  denominations,  and  probably 

'    will  for  decades  to  come.   In  the  concluding  "acknowledgements"  the  authors 

j   list  a  veritable  "Who's  Who"  of  religious  educators  in  the  World  Council  of 

|  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education.  Their  debt  didn't 
keep  them  from  being  quite  hard  on  the  "professionals"  —  a  group  to  which 
they  also  belong. 

John  T.  Wayland 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SOUTHERN  BAPTISTS,  VOLUME  III.  Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1971.  $9.95. 

Volume  Three  is  an  up-dating  (from  1956  through  1970)  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  this  encyclopedia  and  is  a  most  valuable  source  for  the  life  and  work 
of  Southern  Baptists  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 

Similar  in  format  and  content  to  the  first  volumes,  this  volume  contains 
411  biographical  sketches  of  Baptist  leaders  (deceased  since  1956),  monographs 
on  the  agencies,  institutions,  programs  and  publications  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  plus  entries  on  state  conventions  and  their  institutions,  and 
definitive  articles  on  such  topics  as  biblical  study,  ethics  and  social  concern, 
evangelism,  missions,  music,  preaching,  theology  and  other  Baptist  bodies. 

Although  designed  as  a  reference  work,  much  of  the  writing  in  this  book  is 
done  beautifully  and  makes  for  interesting  and  inspiring  reading.  As  with  its 
predecessors  which  by  the  end  of  1970  had  reached  a  circulation  of  twelve 
thousand  sets,  Volume  Three  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries, 
school  and  church  libraries  and  in  the  possession  of  every  Southern  Baptist 
minister.  It  should  contribute  a  great  deal  in  fostering  understanding  within 
the  fellowship  of  Southern  Baptists  and  in  informing  those  outside  of  that 
fellowship  about  the  second  large  religious  body  in  the  United  States. 

The  composition  of  this  500  page  volume  is  an  amazing  example  of 
voluntary  cooperation  among  a  people  who  acknowledge  no  ecclesiastical 
authority  other  than  their  local  church.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Davis  C. 
Woolley,  executive  secretary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Historical  Commission,  and 
an  editorial  committee  of  nine  members,  a  general  committee  of  seventy  mem- 
bers from  the  various  convention  agencies  and  state  conventions  selected  sub- 
jects and  writers.  Six  hundred  and  forty-three  writers  contributed  (without 
remunerations)  1,151  articles.  Their  contribution  and  the  sharing  of  the  cost 
for  printing  by  the  agencies  and  state  conventions  enable  the  publishers  to  offer 
this  volume  at  such  a  reasonable  price. 

This  volume  fittingly  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Woolley  who  died  January  15 
of  this  year;  it  was,  indeed,  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life  and  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  on-going  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

James  H.  Blackmore 


LATIN  AMERICAN  CHURCH  GROWTH.   By  William  R.  Read,  Victor  M. 

Monterroso,  and  Harmon  A.  Johnson.   Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:    William  B. 

Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1969.  421  pp.  $8.95. 
MAN,  MILIEU,  AND  MISSION  IN  ARGENTINA.  By  Arno  W  Enns.  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1971.   258  pp. 

$3.95. 

LAITY  MOBILIZED:  REFLECTIONS  ON  CHURCH  GROWTH  IN  JAPAN 

AND  OTHER  LANDS.   By  Neil  Braun.   Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  William 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1971.  224  pp.  $3.95. 

Here  are  three  more  volumes  in  the  "Church  Growth  Series"  from  Eerdmans. 
Previous  volumes  have  surveyed  church  growth  in  Mexico,  Korea,  Brazil, 
Southern  Nigeria,  and  Liberia.  Impetus  for  the  series  stems  from  the  Institute  of 
Church  Growth  at  Fuller  Seminary  headed  by  the  provocative  and  indefatigable 
Donald  W.  McGavran,  the  modern  "Apostle  of  Church  Growth." 

Although  all  of  these  volumes  bear  the  mark  of  McGavran's  influence  (The  | 
authors  of  Latin  American  Church  Growth  state  that  "throughout  the  project  he  I 
was  the  director  of  their  research  and  the  ultimate  authority  in  all  things"!), 
nevertheless  the  various  volumes  have  their  own  individualities. 
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Latin  American  Church  Growth  is  a  storehouse  of  up-to-date  information 
on  Latin  American  Protestantism.  In  addition  to  careful  research  on  matters 
related  to  church  growth,  it  contains  such  bonuses  as  an  insightful  chapter  on 
"The  Integration  of  Church  and  Mission." 

The  volume  on  Argentina  makes  practical  suggestions  for  the  acceleration 
of  church  growth  in  that  country,  upon  the  basis  of  extensive  research,  including 
case  studies  of  the  growth  of  ten  denominational  bodies. 

Laity  Mobilized  differs  from  and  goes  beyond  the  other  volumes  in  the 
series  by  making  a  thoughtful  study  of  how  impediments  to  church  growth  may 
be  overcome  by  mobilizing  the  laity  for  evangelism.  Although  it  is  directed  to 
the  "pastor-dominated"  Protestant  churches  of  Japan,  the  author's  research  en- 
compasses many  other  countries,  and  his  conclusions  and  suggestions  have  rele- 
vance to  the  situation  of  Christianity  generally. 

One  can  criticize  these  volumes,  and  the  "Church  Growth"  movement  which 
they  represent,  for  a  tendency  to  sanction  "growth"  without  adequate  attention 
to  the  qualitative  aspects  of  Christian  faith.  Nevertheless,  McGavran  and  his 
followers  have  done  the  Christian  mission  a  great  service  by  contributing  im- 
measurably to  our  understanding  of  church  growth  and  by  making  it  impos- 
sible for  Christian  leaders  to  ignore  the  quantitative  dimension  of  the  Great 
Commission:  "Go  and  make  disciples . . ." 

E.  Luther  Copeland 


III.  Theological  Studies 

INTRODUCING  JACQUES  ELLUL.  By  James  Y.  Holloway  (ed.).  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan:     William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1970. 

Jacques  Ellul  is  a  member  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  LIniversity  of  Bordeaux, 
France,  and  of  the  Institute  of  Political  Studies.  For  some  years  he  has  enjoyed 
a  growing  reputation,  particularly  in  the  L^nited  States,  for  his  searching  com- 
mentary upon  contemporary  society.  His  best-known  works  include  The 
Technological  Society,  Violence,  To  Will  and  To  Do,  The  Political  Illusion,  The 
Presence  of  the  Kingdom,  and  The  Meaning  of  the  City. 

Some  of  his  followers  believe  that  Ellul,  a  French  Protestant  Christian,  is 
likely  to  emerge  in  the  1970's  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost  Christian  thinkers. 

The  essays  which  comprise  this  volume  first  appeared  in  a  special  issue  of 
Katallagete,  the  journal  of  the  Committee  of  Southern  Churchmen.  The  collec- 
tion furnishes  a  probing  assessment  of  the  contributions  of  this  significant  thinker. 
There  are  chapters  by  James  Y.  Holloway,  Gabriel  Vahanian,  Christopher 
Lasch,  Julius  Lester,  Stephen  Rose,  William  Stringfellow,  James  W.  Douglass, 
and  James  Branscome.  While  the  chapters  vary  in  quality,  all  of  them  are  worth 
reading.     The  chapters  by  Lasch  and  Lester  are  particularly  illuminating. 

J.  E.  Tull 

GOD  AND  HUMAN  SUFFERING.    By  James  D.  Bryden.    Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee: Broadman  Press,  1965.  128  pp.  $1.95. 

Published  initially  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in  1953  under  the  title,  Letters 
to  Mark,  this  book  was  reprinted  by  Broadman  Press  with  its  present  title  in 
1965.  It  is  a  perceptive,  well-written,  spiritually  sensitive  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  suffering  from  a  Christian  perspective.  The  discussion  proceeds  in 
the  form  of  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  author  and  Mark  Fisher,  an 
imaginary  layman  who  is  a  composite  of  many  thoughtful  and  inquiring  persons. 
It  is  an  honest,  helpful,  and  still  timely  book. 

J.  E.  Tull 
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IV.  Studies  in  Ministry 


YOUR  EMOTIONS  AND  YOUR  FAITH:  AN  ADVENTURE  INTO  SELF- 
UNDERSTANDING.  By  Franklin  M.  Segler.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press, 
1970.  127  pp.,  $1.50. 

Subtitled  "An  Adventure  into  Self-Understanding,"  this  book  is  a  reasonable 
statement  about  how  our  understanding  the  relationship  between  our  emotions 
and  our  faith  can  free  us  for  more  mature  living. 

The  book  is  one  about  normal  Christians  and  their  experiences.  It  deals 
with  anxiety,  fear,  guilt,  greed,  doubt,  grief  and  Christian  sexuality. 

This  volume  is  not  sensation;  it  is  well-written  and  will  be  well  received  by 
readers  seeking  more  than  platitudes  or  "canned  answers"  to  these  problems 
of  life. 

Persons  with  a  Christian  orientation  will  especially  appreciate  the  final 
chapter,  entitled  "The  Way  of  Christian  Devotion." 

Donald  D.  Moore 

THE  POWER  TO  RLESS:  HEALING  AND  WHOLENESS  THROUGH 
UNDERSTANDING.  By  Myron  C.  Madden.  Nashville:  Abingdon 
Press,  1970.  159  pp.,  $3.50. 

This  is  a  book  about  healing  and  wholeness  through  understanding.  "Curse" 
is  anxiety  and  guilt;  "blessing"  is  God's  loving  acceptance  and  forgiveness. 
Counselors  are  communicators  of  hope  and  acceptance  through  the  gift  kindled 
in  them  by  God  who  have  the  gift  of  "the  power  to  bless"  and/or  the  courage 
to  withhold  a  blessing. 

Divided  into  two  sections,  the  book  deals  first  with  the  nature  of  the  vow 
and  the  curse — then  with  the  powers  of  blessing  and  healing. 

Chapter  I  in  Section  I  is  entitled  "The  Child  and  the  Man — The  Vow" 
and  draws  heavily  upon  Missildine's  Your  Inner  Child  of  the  Past. 

The  book  is  interesting  reading  and  recommended  especially  for  pastoral 
counselors. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

TONGUES,  HEALING,  AND  YOU.  By  Don  W.  Hillis.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker 
Book  House,  1969.  63  pp.  (Paperback).  $1.00. 

Written  by  the  Associate  Director  of  The  Evangelical  Alliance  Mission, 
this  little  paperback  is  a  reasonably  open-minded  examination  of  the  tongues 
movement.  As  such,  it  is  interesting  if  not  persuasive  reading. 

The  book  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I  is  entitled  "What  Can 
Tongues  Do  For  You?";  and  Part  II  is  called  "Where  Is  The  Gift  Of  Healing?". 

Hillis  begins  with  the  premise  "The  church  of  today  is  not  the  church 
Christ  means  it  to  be,"  but  he  goes  on  to  state  that  "the  church  is  what  its  people 
are."  The  main  thrust  of  this  book  is  that  the  church  needs  revival.  The  fact 
that  the  Christian  Church  today  is  involved  in  the  greatest  upsurge  of  interest 
in  "the  gifts  of  the  Spirit"  since  the  second  century  may  have  its  roots  in  one  ex- 
pression of  an  attempt  for  revival. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

WHEN  RELIGION  GETS  SICK.    By  Wayne  E.  Oates.    Philadelphia:  The 

Westminster  Press,  1970.  $2.95.  199  pp.  (Paperback). 

In  his  inimitable  style,  Wayne  Oates  has  given  us  another  useful  reference 
showing  what  happens  when  people  get  "religiously  sick."  Helpful  sections  of 
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the  book  deal  with  what  ministers  and  churches  can  do  to  help  those  persons. 

Dr.  Oates  utilizes  the  case  study  method  to  present  an  interpretation  of 
the  disturbed  person's  life. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  this  fine  little  volume  is  its  statements 
of  working  hypotheses  re:  a  pathology  of  religion. 

To  develop  the  ideas  presented  in  this  book,  the  author  spent  a  sabbatical 
leave  working  with  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  Medical  School. 

The  book  is  recommended  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  the  relationship 
between  religious  factors  and  mental  illness. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

THE  BIBLE'S  SECRET  OF  FULL  HAPPINESS.  By  Joseph  F  Green  Nash 
ville:  Broadman  Press,  1970.  154  pages.  $3.95. 

The  writer  tells  about  a  personal  encounter  with  Satan  which  has  made  him 
more  sure  of  both  the  devil  and  God.  He  speaks  in  dogmatic  terms,  but  does 
not  draw  a  clear  picture  of  the  encounter  itself.  Then  he  sets  out  to  show  that 
the  secret  of  full  happiness  as  found  in  the  Bible  depends  on:  becoming  God's 
child,  being  certain  that  belonging  to  God  is  one's  highest  fulfillment  in  life,  and 
living  out  God's  purpose. 

Attention  is  given  to  how  we  are  helped  by  repentance  and  forgiveness, 
love,  hope,  a  spirit  of  joy,  proper  care  of  the  body,  proper  understanding  of 
sex,  honestly  facing  doubts,  and  growing  the  right  attitude. 

It  is  the  kind  of  book  in  which  one  can  find  food  for  thought  concerning 
his  outlook,  everyday  experiences,  and  questions  relating  to  the  basic  issues  of 
life. 

Garland  A.  Hendricks 

THE  DEACON  IN  A  CHANGING  CHURCH.     By  Donald  F  Thomas 
Valley  Forge:  Judson  Press.  1969.  125  pages.  $1.95. 

An  experienced  pastor  who  has  also  served  as  denominational  worker  and 
seminary  professor  presents  a  thoughtful  study  book.  He  speaks  clearly  about 
the  origin,  authority,  qualifications  and  practical  work  of  deacons.  In  an  ap- 
pendix he  interprets  the  place  of  the  deaconess.  The  author  points  to  what  is 
happening  now  in  the  way  of  change,  and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  "Moving 
Into  The  Future." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  every  pastor  and  deacon  could  benefit  by  studying  this 
book  alongside  the  other  recent  books  about  deacons  and  deaconesses. 

Garland  A.  Hendricks 

DIALOGUE  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THEOLOGY.  Edited  by  Dale  White 
Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1968.  176  pp.  $1.95  (Paperback). 
This  small  volume  is  added  evidence  that  the  chasm  which  has  existed  be- 
tween medicine  and  religion  is  gradually  being  narrowed.  The  book  is  a  rec- 
ord of  some  of  the  dialogue  which  occurred  at  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  in  1967  in  a  confrontation  between  representatives  of  the  two  dis- 
ciplines. 

Such  confrontations  are  accomplishing  more  than  the  tearing  down  of  old 
walls;  bridges  are  being  built.  Prognosis  is  good  and  there  is  reason  for  mea- 
sured optimism. 

Reading  these  essays  and  the  resultant  discussion  of  them  causes  one  to 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  some  of  the  dramatic  advances  in  medical  skill  and  knowl- 
edge are  creating  even  more  dramatic  problems — especially  in  the  area  of 
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ethics.  Some  of  the  more  spectacular  issues  are  fertility  control,  organ  trans- 
plants, abortion,  and  the  matter  of  prolonging  life  through  extraordinary 
means — both  medical  and  mechanical.  There  continues  the  renewed  emphasis 
on  the  comprehensive  approach  to  patient  care. 

One  of  the  best  contributions  of  this  book  (and  of  the  Mayo  Convocation 
on  Medicine  and  Theology)  is  the  presentation  of  some  well-thought-out 
practical  proposals  for  better  communication  between  medicine  and  theology. 
These  proposals  should  assist  us  in  our  quest  for  more  effective  means  of  work- 
ing together  now  and  in  the  future. 

In  this  same  vein,  OUTLOOK  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
six  SEBTS  faculty  members  and  the  seven  members  of  the  Wake  County 
Medical  Society  executive  committee  participated  in  similar  local  level  dialogue 
last  year.  Partial  results  of  that  four  night  pilot  project's  findings  are  scheduled 
for  publication  by  the  American  Medical  Association's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Religion  later  this  year.  Donald  D.  Moore 


FROM  CALL  TO  SERVICE.  The  Making  of  A  Minister.  By  Glenn  E.  Whit- 
lock.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1968.  122  pages.  $1.85.  Paper. 
A  thoughtful  study  of  ministerial  candidates  by  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
vocational  counselor.  Over  a  period  of  ten  years  the  author  administered  psy- 
chological testing,  interviewed  ministers,  and  was  involved  in  counseling  sessions. 

Dr.  Whitlock  takes  the  position  that  the  ministry  is  God's  gift  to  the  church, 
and  that  "the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  necessary  to  the 
mission  of  the  church." 

He  projects  a  theological  basis  of  call  to  the  church-directed  ministry,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  call  in  the  New  Testament,  the  approach  by  Calvin  and 
Luther,  and  how  the  call  has  been  looked  upon  by  the  evangelical  tradition. 

He  examines  the  family  background  and  social  concerns  of  ministerial 
candidates,  their  motivations,  characteristics  of  their  personalities,  and  factors 
in  their  decision-making. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  book  deals  with  the  theological,  occupational 
psychological  and  intellectual  structure  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  church-directed 
ministry.  He  suggests  how  a  candidate  can  be  offered  guidance. 

This  is  a  valuable  study  for  all  ministers,  including  theological  students  and 
professors.  Garland  A.  Hendricks 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SINGLE  PERSON.    By  Frances  M.  Bontrager 

Scottdale,  Penn.:  Herald  Press,  1969.  (Paperback),  31  pp.  $.50. 

This  booklet  is  part  of  a  series  published  by  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
and  was  written  by  a  single  person,  a  nursing  educator.  The  series  covers  the 
span  of  life  from  the  period  of  dating  to  senior  adulthood. 

These  pages  were  written  from  the  perspective  of  a  different  kind  of 
generation  gap  than  the  one  ordinarily  seen  today — one  in  which  the  author  is 
admittedly  "no  longer  an  active  member  of  the  Pepsi-generation  but  not  yet 
ready  for  life  membership  in  the  Geritol-generation." 

The  strengths  of  the  booklet  lie  in  its  terse  structure  and  lucid  expressions 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  insights;  nothing  is  lost  here  in  the  interest  of 
brevity  although  the  booklet  is  brief  (only  31  pages). 

Pastoral  counselors  will  probably  appreciate  Miss  Bontrager's  views  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  church  to  the  single  person.  The  author  systematically 
presents  some  implementable  suggestions  for  making  the  unmarried  person's 
assignment  easier. 

Donald  D.  Moore 
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The  Christian  Ministry  and 

Social  Responsibility 
( with  special  reference  to 
Southern  Baptists)* 

By  C.  Penrose  St.  Amant 

Adolf  Hitler  said,  "We  claim  the  earth,  let  the  church  have 
the  beyond."  This  stark  sentence  expresses  the  unfortunate  and 
widespread  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred.  The 
state  is  concerned  with  man's  collective  life  in  this  world  and 
the  church  is  concerned  with  man's  personal  relationship  to  God 
here  and  especially  hereafter.  Political  leaders,  good  and  bad, 
deal  with  man's  life  in  history  and  religion  is  reserved  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  is  a  very  convenient  doctrine  for  both  political  leaders, 
particularly  dictators,  and  it  is  also  convenient  for  churchmen 
who  hold  that  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  social  order  and 
is  concerned  only  with  individual  conversion,  private  piety,  a 
philanthropic  spirit,  and  the  life  beyond.  It  fails  to  take  seriously 
the  corporate  demands  of  the  gospel.  Surely  the  separation  of 
man's  life  into  these  two  spheres  is  a  distortion  of  the  Christian 
gospel. 

Since  a  Christian  community  clearly  presupposes  Christian 
individuals,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Christian  conversion  is  an 
absolute  essential  for  a  Christian  community  and  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  Christian  conversion  so  narrowly  and  stereo- 
type it  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  very  little  relevance  to  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  bearing  of  the  Christian  faith.  When 
Christianity  is  looked  upon  purely  in  terms  of  individual  piety 
and  is  detached  from  the  great  issues  of  freedom  and  justice  in 
the  world,  it  tends  to  retreat  into  a  ghetto  and  become  both 
irrelevant  and  incredible. 

The  New  Testament  talks  about  "the  new  birth,"  and  "justi- 
fication by  faith."  The  starting  point  of  the  Christian  life  is  when 
God  invades  human  life  redemptive ly  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also 
clear  that  this  divine  invasion  is  not  only  a  salvation  which  gives 

"The  third  of  his  Carver-Barnes  Memorial  Lectures  on  the  theme  of  "The 
Christian  Ministry  in  Historical  Perspective."  Delivered  in  Binkley  Chapel, 
Southeastern  Seminary,  March  2,  1972. 


one  an  assurance  concerning  life  after  death  but  it  is  also  a  new 
life  "in  Christ"  here  and  now,  which  adds  a  divine  dimension  to 
life  in  history.  A  prayer  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
suggests  that  "eternal  life"  is  not  merely  a  future  possibility  but 
a  present  possession.  ("This  is  life  eternal  that  they  may  know 
you  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  you  have  sent." 
John  17:3)  Admittedly  morality  is  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause 
of  salvation.  The  Gospel  cannot  be  purchased,  achieved,  or  de- 
served. It  is  God's  free  gift.  But  what  is  this  priceless  gift?  It  is 
both  forgiveness  and  a  new  life.  It  is  true,  as  Luther  saw  clearly, 
that  a  Christian  is  a  forgiven  sinner  who  is  still  a  sinner — the 
Christian  is  justus  et  peccator  simul — but  something  must  be  add- 
ed to  that:  the  Christian  shares  also  in  a  "new  creation."  Eric 
Baker  has  put  the  point  clearly:  "Salvation  concerns  the  kind  of 
people  we  are,  the  kind  of  people  we  are  enabled  to  become 
by  God's  grace  and  through  God's  power."1  Character  and  con- 
duct are  vital  elements  in  the  new  dimension  into  which  the 
Christian  comes,  Man's  freedom  and  God's  grace  open  life  in 
new  and  indeterminate  ways  to  genuine  goodness.  "The 
storm  center  of  religious  controversy,"  wrote  the  late  Dean 
William  R.  Inge,  "in  postwar  Europe  and  America  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  relation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  problems  of  conduct. 
If  the  authority  of  Christ  were  rejected  in  this  field,  what  would 
be  left  of  Christianity  would  not  be  worth  quarreling  over."2 

The  "new  creation"  in  Christ  of  which  Paul  speaks  means 
that  a  new  quality  has  been  added  to  human  life.  The  purely 
religious  dimension  of  salvation  in  terms  of  conversion  is  of 
crucial  importance  but  it  is  only  the  first  step.  Forgiveness  is  not 
the  end  but  the  beginning  for  a  new  life  emerges. 

As  Paul  put  it,  "If  anyone  is  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creation; 
the  old  has  passed  away  behold  the  new  has  come."  (II  Corin- 
thians 5:17.)  Thus  the  Christian  life  involves  not  only  a  new  re- 
lationship to  God  but  a  new  relationship  to  each  other.  Some- 
thing profoundly  significant  has  happened  within  the  individual 
and  because  of  this  something  profoundly  new  happens  with 
reference  to  everything  this  new  life  touches.  Christian  conver- 
sion and  the  Christian  life  go  together;  either  one  implies  the 
other. 

Baptists  belong  to  the  sectarian  tradition  of  Protestantism 
and  thus  to  what  Professor  George  Williams  has  called  "the 
Radical  Reformation."  This  strand  of  the  Reformation  possessed 
a  strong  ethical  note  and  a  deep  sense  of  mission.  While  it  is  true 
that  Baptists  at  times  have  tended  to  shy  away  from  involvement 
in  the  cultures  in  which  they  have  lived  into  a  kind  of  fortress 
mentality,  it  is  also  true  that  the  sense  of  mission  they  have 
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possessed  has  sometimes  sent  them  out  vigorously  to  challenge 
the  culture  patterns  of  the  world.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  state  church  and  also  has 
extended  itself  into  other  areas  of  man's  moral  life.  Running 
through  Baptist  life  has  been  a  constant  concern  for  both  religious 
and  political  freedom.  Baptists  have  often  opposed  concentrated 
authority  in  both  church  and  state.  We  feel  that  ecclesiastical 
and  political  leaders  should  be  subject  to  responsible  criticism 
by  their  constituencies.  This  is  a  basic  principle  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  for  which  we  have  steadily  stood.  Power  in  and  of 
itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad  and  is  obviously  a  requirement  of 
community  in  both  church  and  state.  Lord  Acton's  famous  state- 
ment that  "power  corrupts"  is  often  true  but  that  is  only  half  the 
story  for  power  is  also  a  condition  of  order.  But  it  must  be  exer- 
cised subject  to  responsible  criticism  and  must  be  checked  by  ap- 
propriate limits.  Abraham  Lincoln  put  the  point  succinctly  in  a 
single  sentence:  "No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another  with- 
out that  other's  consent."  He,  of  course,  was  speaking  of  slavery 
but  as  John  C.  Bennett  has  said,  "His  words  apply  to  any  social 
structure  which  enables  one  person  or  group  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power  over  other  persons  or  groups."3 

Sectarianism  with  its  sense  of  mission  and  concern  for  man's 
moral  life  sometimes  has  settled  for  a  narrow  conception  of  what 
constitutes  the  Christian  mission  and  limited  ethics  to  individual 
and  somewhat  eccentric  spheres.  When  this  happens,  the  re- 
sources for  action  are  used  within  a  severely  constricted  context. 
The  issues  of  freedom,  order,  and  justice  in  man's  collective  life 
as  related  to  racial  and  economic  problems  are  put  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  church's  concern  and  left  largely  to  the  state.  The 
extreme  forms  of  sectarianism  are  well  known  to  us  all.  This  is 
quite  clearly  provincialism  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
limited  perspective  of  the  sect.  Energy  is  spent  on  such  matters 
as  whether  the  Bible  permits  the  wearing  of  buttons  and  debates 
rage  over  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  church  services.  This 
posture  results  in  irrelevance  and  incredibility  and  makes  Chris- 
tianity in  the  sense  of  the  narrow  sect  an  impossible  alternative 
to  discriminating  folk.  It  also  offers  a  rather  comfortable 
religious  life  because  it  is  not  prophetic  and  disturbing  in  the 
Biblical  sense. 

Though  it  has  not  always  been  true  in  practice,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  great  concern  in  Baptist  life  for  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual— his  right  to  be  heard,  to  speak  his  mind,  to  have  a 
voice  in  what  happens,  to  worship  and  believe  or  not  to  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  We  talk  a  lot  about 
"soul  competence."  Freedom  of  conscience  is  a  precious  value 
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with  which  the  state  and  the  church  should  not  tamper.  The  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  is  designed  to  protect  this  freedom. 
It  means  that  the  church  shall  not  participate  in  the  official 
processes  of  the  state,  and  the  state  shall  not  participate  in  the  in- 
stitutional functioning  of  the  church.  It  is  not  a  separation  of  re- 
ligion and  the  state,  nor  of  religion  and  politics,  and  surely  not 
of  Christianity  and  life.  But  it  does  question  the  American  ten- 
dency to  give  religious  sanction  to  particular  forms  of  political 
power.  It  questions  equally  the  tendency  in  totalitarian 
countries  to  give  political  sanction  to  the  subversion  of  religious 
faith. 

This  stress  upon  the  freedom  of  conscience  has  caused  Bap- 
tists to  say,  with  Peter,  in  critical  situations:  "We  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men"  (Acts  5:29).  There  is  thus  a  revolutionary 
dimension  in  Baptist  life,  which  is  liable  to  break  out  at  unex- 
pected moments  in  history.  Historically  we  have  been  for  the 
underdog,  the  oppressed,  the  poor,  the  downtrodden.  Almost 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  James  Manning  expressed  the  Baptist 
concern  for  those  "who  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of  civil 
and  religious  oppression."4  He  set  himself  squarely  against 
arbitrary  rulers  who  administer  laws  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
ruling  class.  He  really  believed  in  democracy.  It  was  for  this  that 
"the  best  blood  of  this  country  was  shed  at  Lexington  and  at 
Bunker  Hill,  at  Saratoga  and  at  Yorktown."5  He  spoke  of 
America  as  a  land  where  "man  might  be  free"  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  as  a  struggle  "for  the  rights  of  man."6  Since  he 
mistakenly  believed  these  rights  were  secure  in  America  he 
counseled  the  people  of  Europe  governed  by  monarchies  to 
revolt  and  be  free.  Could  he  speak  now  he  would  say  to  us  that 
we  must  see  to  it  that  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution 
are  extended  to  every  American. 

Manning  understood  that  a  workable  and  stable  government 
required  "virtuous  and  intelligent"  people  who  "clearly  per- 
ceive and  honestly  decree  justice."  He  knew  that  moral  and 
spiritual  values  were  required  to  sustain  democratic  processes. 
Without  these  values  the  people  forfeit  their  liberties  and  "flee 
for  shelter  to  the  despotism  of  one.  Then  will  the  world's  last 
hope  be  extinguished,"  he  continued,  "and  darkness  brood  for 
ages  over  the  whole  human  race."7  Freedom  and  justice  were 
his  watchwords  and  they  should  be  ours!  Freedom  and  justice, 
far  from  being  incompatible,  support  each  other.  We  really  can't 
have  one  without  the  other. 

Discrimination  against  anyone  on  the  basis  of  class,  race, 
or  station  in  life  is  alien  to  the  revoluntionary  thrust  of  our  herit- 
age. We  have  not  always  lived  up  to  our  ideals  here  but  when  we 
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have  not  done  so  it  is  clear  that  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  pro- 
fession and  permitted  a  culture  Christianity  to  overpower  the 
clear  prophetic  demands  of  the  gospel. 

There  is  in  Baptist  life  a  healthy  suspicion  of  the  tendency 
to  identify  the  Christian  gospel  with  particular  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  programs.  This  grows  out  of  a  general  recognition 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  something  which  cannot  be  achieved 
through  human  effort,  though  we  seem  sometimes  to  be  trying 
desperately  to  do  precisely  this  as  if  American  activism  could 
"build  the  Kingdom."  This  strong  note  of  eschatology  persists 
in  all  periods  of  Baptist  life  and  thought.  On  occasion  it  is  carried 
so  far  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  becomes  rather  irrelevant  to  the 
human  struggle.  This  has  been  expressed  in  an  individual  pietism, 
stressing  personal  morality  which  is  largely  detached  from  polit- 
ical and  social  concerns.  On  the  other  hand  in  our  best  moments 
we  have  seen  a  creative  tension  at  this  point,  as  a  result  of  which 
we  have  fought  for  a  better  life  for  common  folk  without 
identifying  our  goals  completely  with  the  Divine  intention.  The 
Kingdom  of  God  presses  in  upon  all  human  communities  and 
urges  us  to  move  forward  to  higher  goals.  Let  us  be  true  to  this 
New  Testament  vision  and  also  to  the  best  insight  of  our  Baptist 
heritage.  We  must  make  Christianity  relevant  to  the  totality  of 
life — personal,  political,  social,  economic — without  allowing  it 
to  become  secularized. 

Social  Christianity  in  America  came  upon  the  scene  as  a  dis- 
tinct movement  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  closely  iden- 
tified with  theological  liberalism.  Until  this  time,  American 
Protestantism  was  identified  largely  with  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  status  quo.  This  has  been  described  theologically 
as  "the  neo-Calvinsim  of  the  gilded  age."8  Russell  Conwell,  an 
eminent  Baptist  divine,  linked  financial  success  to  virtue  and 
poverty  to  laziness.  He  said,  "Ninety -eight  per  cent  out  of  100  of 
the  rich  men  of  America  are  honest.  That  is  why  they  are  rich." 
As  for  the  poor,  "the  number  to  be  sympathized  with  is  very 
small.  To  sympathize  with  a  man  whom  God  has  punished  for  his 
sins,  thus  to  help  him  when  God  would  still  continue  a  just 
punishment,  is  to  do  wrong,  no  doubt  about  it."9  Poverty, 
he  believed,  was  the  consequence  of  laziness  and  laziness  was 
a  sin.  Conwell  and  most  of  his  Protestant  contemporaries  would 
largely  disagree  with  political  efforts  to  deal  with  poverty  be- 
cause they  believed  that  philanthropy  and  self-help  constituted 
a  sufficient  solution  to  social  problems  and  was  sanctioned  by 
Christian  morality. 

Protestantism  presented  an  almost  unbroken  defense  of  the 
status  quo  in  1877  when  a  sudden  ten  per-cent  wage  cut  on  most 
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of  the  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  precipitated  the 
most  destructive  labor-management  battle  in  American  history. 
Expanding  industrialism  experienced  its  first  major  shock,  a 
shock  for  which  the  churches  were  as  ill  prepared  as  the  business 
men.  The  Congre  Rationalist,  a  leading  church  paper,  editori- 
alized as  follows  on  what  should  be  done  about  these  railroad 
strikes:  "Bring  on  then  the  troops — the  armed  police — in  over- 
whelming numbers.  Bring  out  the  Gatling  guns.  Let  there  be  no 
fooling  with  blank  cartridges.  But  let  the  mob  know,  every- 
where, that  for  it  to  stand  one  moment  after  it  has  been  ordered 
by  proper  authorities  to  disperse  will  to  be  shot  down  in  its 
tracks.  A  little  of  the  vigor  of  the  first  Napoleon  is  the  thing  we 
now  need."10  In  1892,  the  Christian  Advocate  regarded  what  we 
now  call  collective  bargaining  between  management  and  labor 
as  "despotic."  It  stated  that  corporations  had  no  such  responsi- 
bility.11 

And  then  changes  began  to  appear.  The  democratizing 
tendencies  released  by  the  Civil  War,  the  destruction  of  the 
Southern  aristocracy,  the  rise  of  an  industrial  economy  which 
largely  supplanted  the  agrarian  one  in  the  North,  the  economic 
weakness  and  dependence  of  the  South,  and  the  growing  impact 
of  science  and  critical  historical  study  resulted  in  tremendous 
cultural,  social,  and  economic  changes  in  America.  The  liberal 
movement  in  theology,  emphasizing  the  immanence  of  God  and 
the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  sought  to  relate  Christianity  to 
this  new  situation.  The  so-called  "social  gospel"  was  the  result. 
Despite  the  sturdiness  of  such  leaders  as  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
and  Washington  Gladden,  the  movement  tended  to  lose  its 
theological  footing.  The  immanent  God,  working  through  man 
and  society,  seemed  to  guarantee  a  golden  age.  The  Kingdom  of 
God,  which  was  about  to  come  in  America,  was  largely  the 
working  out  of  the  divine  will  through  the  gradual  improvement 
of  society.  Atonement  was  largely  a  symbol  of  suffering  for  the 
good  of  others  and  sin  was  largely  a  matter  of  selfishness  which 
could  be  overcome  by  education.  Josiah  Strong  expressed  the 
gigantic  optimism  of  the  social  gospel  in  the  1890s  when  he 
wrote,  "Such  is  my  confidence  in  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel, 
that  in  my  very  soul  I  believe  a  single  generation  will  suffice  to 
solve  the  problem  of  pauperism,  to  wipe  out  the  saloon,  to 
inaugurate  a  thousand  needed  reforms,  and  really  change  the 
face  of  society,  provided  only  the  churches  generally  enter  into 
this  movement."12 

This  optimism  was  shattered  by  the  harsh  realities  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  "social  gospel"  hardly  survived  World 
War  I  and  the  depression  as  an  identifiable  movement.  In  the 
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1930s,  led  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  social  Christianity  was  given 
a  much  more  realistic  theological  foundation  and  the  unfortunate 
connection  between  social  concern  and  the  liberal  theology 
was  broken.  This  opened  the  way  for  evangelical  Christians  to 
consider  the  social  bearing  of  the  Gospel  and  is  an  important 
reason  why  Southern  Baptists  have  manifested  a  growing  social 
concern  in  the  last  35  years. 

Niebuhr's  error  was  his  tendency  to  draw  an  anti-capitalistic 
economic  philosophy  out  of  his  understanding  of  the  Christian 
social  imperative.  By  1953  he  admitted  his  mistake.  "Those  of  us 
who  were  critical  of  capitalism,"  he  wrote,  "were  in  short  too 
uncritical  of  the  Marxist  alternative,  even  when  we  rejected  the 
Communist  version  of  Marxism  and  espoused  the  democratic 
Marxism."13  The  Christian  social  imperative,  of  course, 
should  not  be  attached  to  particular  economic  and  social  views, 
left  or  right.  It  should  not  be  the  tail  of  anybody's  socialistic 
scheme  or  capitalistic  dream.  It  has  been  disentangled  in 
the  minds  of  many  from  the  doctrinaire  left,  though  socialism 
is  seen  by  some  as  the  inevitable  implication  of  the  Christian 
gospel.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  identify  the 
Christian  social  imperative  with  the  doctrinaire  right.  The  dog- 
matisms of  the  Communists  and  the  John  Birchers  are  equally 
repugnant  to  the  quest  for  justice  and  freedom  for  which  the 
Christian  must  strive.  There  is  no  divine  revelation  about  social 
policy  in  either  the  Daily  Worker  or  Christian  Economics. 
Neither  Karl  Marx  nor  Carl  Mclntire  should  call  the  tune.  The 
disengagement  of  Christian  social  thought  from  doctrinaire  polit- 
ical ideologies  in  recent  years  is  another  important  reason  for 
the  growth  of  social  concern  among  Southern  Baptists. 

Let  me  return  to  a  sketch  of  the  social  gospel  and  its  impact. 
John  Bennett  suggests  several  thrusts  of  this  movement  which 
remain  in  varying  degrees.  (1)  The  sense  of  "Christian  social  re- 
sponsibility," (2)  a  recognition  that  social  structures  are  "not 
ordained  by  God,"  (3)  the  effort  of  Christians  to  see  human 
problems  from  the  "point  of  view  of  the  classes  and  races  that 
have  been  most  oppressed  and  neglected  in  the  past."14  Surely 
this  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  correct  estimate  of  certain  continuing 
consequences  of  the  "social  gospel." 

Social  Christianity  is,  I  believe,  best  supported  by  a  theol- 
ogy which  can  be  described  as  Biblical  realism.  Man  is  a  sinner 
whose  self  interest  appears  upon  every  level  of  his  social,  moral, 
and  spiritual  development.  Evil  is  stubborn  and  the  demonic  is 
near  at  hand  whether  we  speak  of  Communist  atrocities  abroad 
or  bigotries  in  our  own  land  or  pride  in  our  own  hearts.  Self  inter- 
est and  pride  are  realities  with  which  reformers  must  reckon  in 
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their  estimates  in  themselves  as  well  as  their  criticisms  of  others. 
Disguised  idolatries  appear  at  all  levels  of  life  including  our 
moral  self  assurance  and  our  religious  commitments.  We  must 
not  too  easily  identify  our  plans  with  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Our  social  hopes  have  been  tempered  but  let  their  vigor  re- 
main unabated.  "Let  justice  run  down  as  waters  and  righteousness 
as  a  mighty  stream"  (Amos  5:24) .  Though  the  Kingdom  of  God 
lies  beyond  any  social  achievement,  we  serve  God  in  every  effort 
to  raise  the  level  of  human  life,  in  every  embodiment  of  mercy 
and  justice  and  fellowship  in  our  communities.  We  serve  God 
every  time  we  really  care  about  what  happens  to  others.  We 
serve  God  when  we  serve  others  "in  direct  personal  relationships 
and  in  efforts  to  improve  the  external  conditions  which  affect 
their  lives."15  We  serve  God  when  we  exhibit  in  our  lives  and  our 
communities  the  sense  of  victory  over  the  demonic  powers 
which  Christ  wrought  in  the  cross  and  the  resurrection.  Such  a 
sense  of  liberation  can  have  profound  social  consequences  both 
in  the  church  and  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  Baptists  of  the  South  with  their 
conservative  theological  outlook  looked  askance  upon  the 
"social  gospel"  with  its  liberal  theological  underpinnings.  This 
unfortunate  relationship  between  social  Christianity  and  the 
liberal  theology  tended  to  modulate  the  corporate  demands  of 
the  Gospel  in  evangelical  circles.  The  prophetic  strand  in  the 
Baptist  heritage  as  related  to  social  issues  was  weakened  in  the 
South  especially.  Religious  individualism  was  strengthened. 

Baptists  in  the  North  in  America  were  split  by  these  issues. 
Though  there  are  notable  exceptions,  those  who  embraced  the 
"social  gospel"  tended  to  be  liberals  theologically.  Those 
who  questioned  the  social  gospel  tended  to  be  conservatives 
theologically.  This  produced  not  only  some  splintering  among 
Baptists  in  the  north  but  much  acrimonious  debate  and  many 
scars.  Southern  Baptists,  after  an  initial  interest  in  broad  social 
issues,  tended  to  be  suspicious  of  the  main  thrust  of  the  social 
gospel  because  of  its  liberal  theological  presuppositions  and  its 
political  and  ideological  involvements.  For  example,  even  the 
Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
in  1918  evinced  what  T.  B.  Maston  has  called  "a  distrust  of  the 
theological  bases  and  the  implications  of  the  social  gospel."16  It 
should  be  added  that  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  South  was 
still  largely  rural  and  agrarian.  The  social  gospel,  elicited  by  a 
growing  industrial  society  in  the  north,  often  appeared  irrelevant. 

In  recent  years  a  more  favorable  climate  has  developed 
among  Southern  Baptists  not  for  the  "social  Gospel,"  a  designa- 
tion many  of  them  still  do  not  like,  but  for  the  corporate  bearing 
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of  the  Christian  faith.  The  emphasis  is  still  upon  the  individual 
and  his  need  of  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord.  They  see  with  in- 
creasing clarity,  however,  that  the  "new  creation"  in  Jesus 
Christ  means  not  only  a  new  person  but  a  new  community.  The 
Pauline  phrase  "in  Christ"  means  a  sharing  in  Christ's  body,  the 
church,  as  well  as  a  personal  relationship  between  the  believer 
and  his  Lord.  "If  one  member  suffers"  says  Paul,  "all  suffer  to- 
gether; if  one  member  is  honored,  all  rejoice  together." 
(I  Cor.  12:26)  The  Christian  is  also  related  both  as  an  individual 
and  through  the  church  to  many  communities.  "No  man  is  an 
Island,  entire  of  itself;  every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  Continent, 
a  part  of  the  main."  (John  Donne).  What  the  Christian  says  or 
does  not  say,  what  he  does  or  does  not  do,  where  he  stands  or 
refuses  to  stand  exert  a  qualitative  impact  for  good  or  ill  upon  the 
various  communities  his  life  touches.  As  Maston  puts  it,  "He 
maintains  relationships.  He  has  certain  roles  he  must  play.  This 
makes  the  Christian  life  as  broad  as  life  itself."17  Surely  the 
Christian  minister  has  a  political  responsibility  in  our  highly 
complicated,  industrialized,  interrelated  society,  in  which  gov- 
ernment plays  a  very  important  role.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
principle  of  civil  government  is  an  expression  of  the  divine  in- 
tention (Romans  13:1-2).  We  are  admonished  to  pray  for  our 
leaders.  We  must  not  become  cynical  about  government.  That 
some  politicians  have  merited  distrust  is  evident  but  public  apathy 
or  the  feeling  of  being  alienated  from  politics  is  at  the  root  of  a 
good  deal  of  political  knavery  and  inefficiency.  Let  us  encourage 
Christian  men  and  women  to  sit  in  seats  of  government.  One 
Christian  Congressman  is  worth  a  thousand  resolutions  to  the 
President.  I  hasten  to  add  I  am  not  talking  about  the  use  of  re- 
ligion as  window-dressing  to  secure  votes,  a  common  practice. 
I  deplore  the  use  by  politicians  of  God,  moral  posture,  and  the 
American  flag  to  lend  sanction  to  their  partisan  views.  But  I  am 
speaking  of  the  effort  to  bring  to  bear  the  Christian  commitment 
upon  our  corporate  life. 

The  conception  of  Christianity  as  corporate  as  well  as  in- 
dividual in  its  impact  has  gained  increasing  acceptance  among 
Southern  Baptist  leaders.  The  resulting  prophetic  thrust  is  some- 
times disturbing  to  customary  and  regional  viewpoints,  especial- 
ly with  reference  to  race  relations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
issue,  albeit  a  tremendously  significant  one,  tends  to  divide 
people  who  need  to  confront  the  broad  issues  of  Christian 
ethics  together.  Of  course  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 
trying  to  push  the  issue  of  race  aside.  We  must  somehow  set 
ourselves  against  discrimination  of  any  sort  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  an  awareness  of  the  institutional  problems  faced  by 
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churches  especially  in  the  deep  south.  I  speak  here  not  of  com- 
promise in  the  bad  sense,  but  only  of  the  sociology  of  adminis- 
tration. 

What  accounts  for  the  keener  awareness  among  Baptists  of 
the  responsibility  of  Christians  as  citizens  both  in  conserving  our 
democratic  society  and  also  criticizing  it  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  freedom?  The  social  concern  and  compassion  emanating 
from  our  colleges  and  seminaries  are  one  cause.  The  six  Southern 
Baptist  Seminaries  have  departments  of  Social  Ethics,  where 
American  culture  is  given  critical  scrutiny  for  its  creative  re- 
sources and  for  its  preoccupation  with  limited  and  trivial  values. 
The  colleagues  of  those  who  teach  ethics  share  their  prophetic 
concern.  The  work  of  the  Christian  Life  Commission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  is  another  reason  for  a  growing 
social  consciousness.  There  has  been  a  continuing  close  relation- 
ship between  the  seminaries  and  the  Commission.  When  it  was 
called  the  Social  Service  Commission,  it  functioned  with  particu- 
lar vigor  under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  B.  Weatherspoon  of 
Southern  Seminary  and  later  Southeastern.  He  saw  clearly  the 
importance  of  Christian  social  action.  Areas  of  life  with  which  the 
Social  Service  Commission  was  concerned  were  set  forth  in  1944 
as  follows:  "Marriage  and  the  Family,  Crime  and  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, Industrial  Relations,  Race  Relations,  The  Alcohol 
Problem,  and  other  matters  of  social  morality  which  press  upon 
our  people  for  solution."18  The  Commission,  whose  name  was 
changed  to  the  Christian  Life  Commission  by  Convention  action 
in  1953  has  had  a  growing  and  increasingly  effective  program 
led  by  three  able  executive  secretaries. 

Concluding  Comments 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  say  that  the  "sectar- 
ian" strain  in  our  heritage  is  a  source  of  liabilities  as  well  as  assets 
as  we  seek  to  minister  in  Christ's  name  today.  The  assets  of  sec- 
tarianism are  comprised  by  the  fact  that  a  specific  heritage  with 
which  people  can  identify  is  preserved  and  perpetuated.  This 
gives  rise  to  a  certain  sense  of  mission  and  partly  explains  the  ex- 
panding missionary  outreach  of  Southern  Baptists  at  a  time  when 
most  denominations  are  retrenching  and  cutting  back  due  to 
declining  resources,  personal  and  financial.  There  are  creative 
elements  in  our  Baptist  culture.  I  speak  of  our  historic  emphasis 
upon  freedom.  Because  we  believe  in  freedom  we  reject  creeds 
framed  by  men  in  response  to  historical  circumstances  dif- 
ferent, sometimes  quite  different,  from  our  own;  because  we 
believe  in  personal  faith,  we  reject  infant  baptism,  which  gives 
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priority  to  baptism  rather  than  faith  and  thus  reverses  the  New 
Testament  order;  because  we  believe  in  democracy,  we  reject 
an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  despite  the  best  of  intentions 
does  not  know  enough  and  is  not  good  enough  to  regulate  with 
equity  those  over  whom  it  exercises  authority;  because  we  take 
the  Bible  with  a  kind  of  ultimate  seriousness,  we  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  understand  it  in  our  popular  Baptist  culture  in 
Sunday  schools  and  Bible  studies  and  in  our  colleges  and  semi- 
naries, where  Scripture  is  studied  with  all  the  resources  of 
scholarship. 

That  is  the  positive  side  of  a  certain  understanding  of  our- 
selves and  our  mission  growing  out  of  our  heritage.  But  there  is 
also  a  negative  side.  The  sectarian  strain  has  tended  to  isolate  us 
from  the  main  stream  of  historical  Protestantism.  Frankly,  we 
do  not  share  as  we  should  in  the  ecumenical  dialogue.  We  are 
sometimes  too  quick  to  identify  the  historical  form  of  our  herit- 
age with  divine  truth  and,  therefore,  to  attribute  an  undue  finality 
to  one  historical  vision.  For  example,  in  our  emphases  upon  indi- 
vidualism and  voluntarism,  we  have  tended  to  underestimate  the 
significance  of  economic,  social,  and  political  structures  in  the 
life  of  man. 

My  plea  is  for  a  certain  dialectical  attitude  where  our  herit- 
age and  the  larger  Christian  heritage  are  concerned.  To  escape 
the  posture  of  claiming  too  much  for  ourselves  as  Baptists,  we 
do  not  need  to  abandon  our  heritage.  We  do  not  need  to  give  up 
our  roots  and  embrace  the  unreality  of  Christianity  in  general  to 
deal  creatively  with  our  sectarianism.  We  do  need  a  discrimi- 
nating reappraisal  of  our  heritage  now  so  that  it  becomes  not  a 
bastion  to  be  defended  but  an  instrument  which  carries  our 
vision  of  the  gospel  in  company  with  Christian  comrades  shaped 
by  other  histories.  We  have  much  to  give  and  much  to  learn.  Let's 
do  both. 

Well,  I  have  talked  about  the  past,  what  about  the 
present  and  future? 

Baptists  are  deeply  involved  in  the  process  of  upward  social 
mobility  and  urbanization  characteristic  of  American  life.  This 
affects  Baptists  more  than  some  other  denominations  be- 
cause they  came  predominantly  from  the  lower  social  class  and 
the  rural  community.  Rural  and  smalltown  America  became  the 
chief  sources  of  Baptist  strength,  especially  in  the  South. 
Some  of  the  cleavages  and  divisions  in  Baptist  life  and  thought 
in  America  are  explicable  in  terms  of  the  readjustments  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  especially  the  last  generation,  which  have  been 
required  by  the  movement  of  Baptists  up  the  social  ladder, 
into  the  cities,  and  into  the  suburbs. 
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The  denominational  and  theological  patterns  of  American 
Baptists  were  forged  during  the  period  of  the  westward  move- 
ment. The  first  national  Baptist  body,  the  Triennial  Convention, 
was  organized  in  1814  and  the  first  American  Baptist  systemat- 
ic theologian  James  L.  Dagg  was  born  in  1794.  Robert  G. 
Torbet  indicates  that  Baptist  work  in  "this  formative  period  of 
reorganization  and  expansion"  was  characterized  by  "a  strong 
appeal  to  the  plain  people  of  the  agrarian  areas."19  The  con- 
sequence of  this  strategy  was  unprecedented  growth.  By  1844 
the  total  membership  of  Baptists  reached  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion with  over  9,000  churches  and  more  than  6,000  ministers. 
Torbet  estimates  that  this  represents  an  increase  of  360%  in  30 
years,  almost  three  times  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  that  period  of  time.20 

The  point  in  presenting  the  above  statistics  is  to  stress  the 
forces  which  shaped  Baptists  in  the  formative  period  of  the  de- 
nomination. The  rapid  influx  of  "plain  people  of  the  agrarian 
areas"  set  the  pattern  of  Baptist  life  for  generations.  Baptists 
have  been  builders  who  worked  hard  at  the  task  of  continued 
expansion.  They  have  been  hearty,  courageous  people  who 
stressed  the  great  simplicities  of  the  gospel.  They  have  been  an 
extroverted  people  deeply  devoted  to  missions  and  evangelism 
and  somewhat  impatient  with  sociological  analyses,  theological 
niceties,  and  theological  professors! 

The  world  in  the  1970s,  preoccupied  with  status  seeking  and 
the  securities  of  suburbia  is  a  new  world  torn  by  deep  ideo- 
logical conflicts,  a  world  of  big  industry,  big  labor,  big  govern- 
ment, and  big  bombs.  It  is  a  world  where  fear  stalks  every  man 
and  yet  a  world  of  new  frontiers.  The  real  issue  is  whether  Bap- 
tists will  try  to  hold  the  line  that  exists  in  the  past  or  what  would 
be  worse  will  degenerate  into  a  culture  religion  uncritically  af- 
firming current  values  or  will  assert  with  courage  and  enthusiasm 
a  new  and  joyous  breakthrough  of  evangelical  faith,  witness, 
and  action. 

Baptists  have  often  been  called  a  "peculiar  people"  because 
of  the  strong  note  of  non-conformity  in  our  heritage.  Sometimes 
this  is  meant  largely  what  Professor  Waldo  Beach  has  called 
"the  preservation  of  private  purities  and  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
poor."  When  this  happens,  Christian  love  means  "charity" 
instead  of  justice,  self-assurances  of  virtue  tend  to  nullify  con- 
cern for  equity,  and  "church  work"  becomes  a  substitute  for 
prophetic  Christian  action.  This  has  been  called  "a  privatized 
evangelical  version  of  the  Christian  faith."21 

There  are  resources  in  our  heritage  which  could  steer  us 
away  from  the  culture  Christianity  which  retreats  into  private 
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virtue  to  escape  the  prophetic  thrust  and  could  likewise  counter- 
act the  equally  serious  error  of  equating  the  corporate  Christian 
responsibility  too  easily  with  this  or  that  program  of  social  plan- 
ning. These  resources  involve  a  strong  evangelical  emphasis 
upon  conversion  with  an  equally  strong  stress  upon  Christian 
ethics  both  in  an  individual  and  a  corporate  sense.  They  in- 
volve an  awareness  of  the  sublety  and  pervasiveness  of  sin  and 
the  wondrous  depths  of  grace.  They  involve  regenerate  lives 
which  issue  in  disciplined  and  disciplining  communities  that  have 
the  audacity  to  seek  to  revolutionize  human  history.  Our  heritage 
brings  together  a  certain  Biblical  realism,  a  passionate  concern 
for  Christian  experience,  a  sensitivity  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
dimensions  of  civilization,  a  suspicion  of  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  too  few  people,  a  fierce  dedication  to  freedom,  and  a 
profound  sense  of  destiny  under  God.  Let  us  recapture, 
deepen,  and  broaden  this  heritage  as  we  seek  to  be  good 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Mission  As  A  Glad 
Encounter- 

By  Henry  McKennie  Goodpasture 

It  is  urgent  that  we  take  an  up-to-date  look  at  our  engage- 
ment in  mission  abroad.  We  know,  of  course,  that  we  are  in  a 
mission  situation  on  all  six  continents,  but  we  need  to  examine 
afresh  our  role  in  the  Third  World.  The  mandate  for  going  and 
for  some  kind  of  presence  there  is  clear. 

The  Bible  gives  us  a  series  of  crucial  sendings.  Israel's  history 
begins  with  one:  "...  the  Lord  said  to  Abram:  'Go  from  your 
country  ...  to  the  land  that  I  will  show  you."  (Gen.  12:1).  Moses, 
likewise,  is  sent.  "Come,"  said  Yahweh,  "I  will  send  you  to 
Pharoah  that  you  may  bring  forth  my  people  .  .  ."  (Ex.  3:10). 
After  the  people  of  Israel  are  gathered  and  settled,  they  are  not 
faithful.  So  God  persistently  sends  a  spokesman  to  them:  ".  .  .  the 
Lord  took  me,"  said  Amos,  "from  following  the  flock 
and  .  .  .  said,  'Go,  prophesy  to  my  people  Israel."  (7:15).  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  a  characteristic  theme  that  Christ  is  sent 
by  the  Father.  In  one  of  his  words  we  find  reference  to  his  be- 
ing sent  and  ours  also:  "As  the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I 
send  you"  (Jn.  20:21b).  "Go,  therefore  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations  .  .  ."  (Matt.  28:19). 

Mission  is  thus  rooted  in  the  sending  nature  of  God.  Let  me 
try  a  definition  of  it.  Mission  refers  to  God's  sending  of  the 
church  to  participate  in  his  work  of  making  all  things  new  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Notice  three  things  here.  (1)  God  is  the  central 
figure  in  mission.  If  we  put  anyone  else  in  the  center,  we 
leave  the  biblical  roots  and  get  into  spiritual  imperialism.  (2)  No- 
tice who  is  sent — the  church;  that  is  far  more  than  a  few  repre- 
sentatives or  specialists.  The  sacrament  of  Baptism  calls 
every  believer  into  ministry  and  mission  with  the  risen  Lord. 
(3)  Third,  the  definition  speaks  of  God's  work  of  creating 
things  new  in  Jesus  Christ.  Not  leaving  things  or  people  like 
they  are  in  the  status  quo;  not  erasing  differences,  nor  homog- 
enizing people;  not  making  other  people  similar  to  the  original 
disciples  in  their  Jewish  culture  and  much  less  to  us  in  our 
western  culture — that  would  be  proselytism;  rather  God  makes 
them  new  creatures  in  Christ. 

"Delivered  in  Binkley  Chapel,  March  22,  1972 
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The  church  goes  and  honestly  intervenes  in  the  lives  of 
people,  because  God  himself  has  gone  before  us  and  sends  us  as 
co-laborers.  What  happens  when  the  church  goes  abroad  in 
mission  today?  I  want  to  describe  several  exciting  and  important 
kinds  of  encounter  that  take  place. 

I 

Encounter  With  Other  Churches 

In  the  first  place,  we  encounter  other  churches.  Our  situa- 
tion was  partially  anticipated  in  Paul's  day.  In  his  early  mission- 
ary journeys  he  was  a  pioneer  witness;  later  churches  grew  up 
around  him  to  become  his  partners.  Then  before  his  last  trip 
he  wrote  ahead  to  Rome  to  a  church  that  was  already  organized 
before  he  got  there.  The  point  is  that  in  mission  he  was  not  alone; 
he-was  continually  meeting  churches.  For  him  these  were  glad 
encounters.  "I  long  to  see  you,"  he  wrote  to  Rome,  .  .  that  we 
may  be  mutually  encouraged  by  each  other's  faith,  both  yours 
and  mine"  (Rom.  1:12).  This  is  our  situation  today. 

A  Mennonite  Bishop  from  Nairobi  recently  informed  me 
that  there  are  now  registered  in  Kenya  over  250  different  church 
denominations.  Further,  they  estimate  that  over  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Kenya  is  part  of  the  Christian  community.  For  the 
continent  as  a  whole,  over  a  third  of  the  population  is  now  in  the 
church.  In  Asia  and  Latin  America  there  is  the  same  phenomenon 
— many,  sizeable  denominations. 

These  churches  have  a  crucial  significance  for  mission.  It 
means  a  Copernican  Revolution  in  our  thinking,  though  I  am 
constantly  appalled  at  how  few  church  leaders  in  the  West  have 
gotten  the  message.  We  have  to  move  from  a  missionary  oriented 
way  of  thinking  to  a  point  of  view  that  puts  the  national 
churches  in  leadership  and  the  missionaries  as  their  partners. 
That  partnership  can  take  various  forms.  I  remember  a  Portu- 
guese pastor  putting  it  to  me  graphically  while  I  was  in  Portugal 
in  the  early  sixties:  "You  all  in  the  Presbyterian  mission  have  a 
circle  of  chairs,  and  we  in  the  national  Presbyterian  church 
have  a  circle  of  chairs.  What  we  want  is  not  that  you  take  your 
chairs  and  go  home,  but  that  you  take  your  chairs  and  join  our 
circle."  This  kind  of  joining  has  taken  place  in  many  places.  But 
whatever  the  relationship,  those  national  churches  are  central, 
and  we  must  work  in  partnership  with  them. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  there  is  a  mutuality  in 
this  partnership  that  can  help  us  in  seminaries  and  pastorates 
here  in  the  States.  For  example,  out  of  the  Asian  churches  is 
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coming  some  first  rate  theological  thinking.  Since  English  is 
the  lingua  franca  of  Asia,  there  are  five  or  six  quality  journals 
(edited  in  Bangkok,  Singapore,  Bangalore,  Osaka  and  Tokyo) 
that  are  easily  available  to  our  libraries.  Through  them  fresh  and 
deep  insights  into  the  Gospel  are  available  for  our  enrichment 
and  correction.  So,  for  various  reasons,  we  can  welcome  the 
chance  to  work  fraternally  and  plan  ecumenically  with  growing 
churches. 

Recognition  of  these  churches  does  not  mean  an  end  to 
evangelism.  As  Paul  saw,  "Spain"  still  lies  out  there  without 
having  heard  the  Good  News,  but  Rome  and  the  church  there 
were  at  the  hub  of  the  empire;  the  surest  way  to  Spain  lay 
through  and  with  them.  So  the  apostle  wrote,  "I  hope  ...  to  com- 
plete the  rest  of  the  journey  with  your  good  wishes."  That  is 
our  happy  situation  in  mission  abroad  today. 

II 

Encounter  With  People  of  Other  Religions 

The  second  encounter  in  mission  today  is  one  of  the  most 
promising.  It's  the  meeting  with  people  of  other  religions.  The 
story  of  Peter  going  to  the  Roman  army  officer,  Cornelius,  in 
Acts  10  and  11  is  very  instructive.  It  tells  of  the  leading  apostle, 
witnessing  to  one  who  might  be  called  the  first  inquirer 
who  did  not  have  a  full  Jewish  background.  Peter  hesitated  at 
first,  but  finally  goes:  "I  have  come  to  realize,"  he  said,  "that 
God  does  not  have  favorites."  The  story  describes  how 
Cornelius  learns  something;  Peter  and  his  six  companions  also 
learn  something.  When  he  and  his  companions  are  called  on 
the  carpet  about  it  back  in  Jerusalem,  they  stick  to  their  guns. 

You  and  I  are  in  a  new  era  in  this  matter  of  other  religions. 
First,  in  regard  to  their  closeness  and  influence  upon  us. 
Our  grandfathers  thought  the  other  religions  were  far  away 
and  dying  out.  But  we  have  a  different  perspective.  New  Life 
is  in  them  and  Eastern  thought  has  penetrated  deeply  into  our 
society. 

Second,  we  are  in  a  new  period  in  terms  of  understanding 
theological  communication.  Reports  from  missionary  con- 
sultations earlier  this  century  tell  of  the  conviction  that  God 
has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  to  people  of  other  reli- 
gions. He  has  revealed  himself  in  a  general  way  to  them.  They 
say  in  so  many  words  that  God  appears  to  people  of  other  re- 
ligions as  twinkling  starlight  but  to  us  as  full  sunshine.  What  the 
non-Christian  sees  vaguely,  God  reveals  to  us  clearly  in  Jesus 
Christ.  We  can  agree  here,  but  we  have  to  be  careful.  If  this  is 
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taken  to  mean  that  we  have  the  full  truth  and  our  friend  of  an- 
other religion  has  only  a  little  of  it,  we  become  the  main  teacher 
and  he  the  learner.  Such  an  image  is  disastrous  today  on  several 
counts.  It  is  not  biblical;  second,  it  implies  a  kind  of  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian,  and  third,  it  denigrates  the  other  person's 
religious  tradition.  The  main  problem  with  the  teacher-learner 
image  is  its  theological  omission.  We  are  only  participants  in 
God's  work  of  making  all  things  new  in  Jesus  Christ.  God  takes 
the  initiative  to  change  people  of  other  religions,  and  further- 
more, he  is  still  at  work  making  us  new.  This  theo-centric  point 
of  view  gives  us  a  break-through;  it  can  turn  a  tense  and  de- 
structive encounter  into  a  creative  one.  God  is  the  teacher,  and 
we  are  learners  and  subordinate  teachers,  both  the  Christian 
and  the  non-Christian.  God  has  also  given  us  in  Jesus  Christ  a 
criterion  for  measuring  the  further  truth  that  we  learn.  What 
happens  then  when  we  meet?  John  V.  Taylor  of  England  puts 
it  well: 

...  as  the  Christian  meets  the  pagan  and  attempts  to  pro- 
claim Christ,  is  it  a  simple  case  of  either-or?  [No,  he  says] 
...  so  long  as  the  missionary  encounter  is  conceived  of  as  a 
duologue  one  will  have  to  'cede  to  the  other.'  But  may  it  not 
be  truer  to  see  it  as  a  meeting  of  three,  in  which  Christ  has 
drawn  together  the  witness  who  proclaims  him  and  the  other 
who  does  not  know  his  name,  so  that  in  their  slow 
discovery  of  one  another  each  may  discover  more  of  him? 
[THE  PRIMAL  VISION,  34f] 

Do  you  see  what  Taylor  is  saying?  Quite  simply  a  triangular 
relationship  is  set  up.  At  one  angle  of  the  base  is  the  Christian 
missioner;  at  the  other  is  his  non-Christian  friend  and  at  the  top 
is  God,  who  seeks  to  be  in  dialogue  with  both  of  us.  The  ways 
he  communicates  with  us  at  the  base  are  different.  From  us 
who  have  heard  and  responded  to  the  Gospel  he  seeks  con- 
tinued growth  in  Christ.  As  to  our  non-Christian  friend,  we  be- 
lieve that  Christ  is  the  bread  of  life  for  him,  but  we  do  not  know 
all  the  ways  of  God  with  him;  we  are  open  to  learn.  As  we  con- 
fess our  faith  and  listen  sincerely  at  the  base  line,  one  thing  be- 
comes sure; 

"...  Christ  speaks  in  this  dialogue  revealing  himself  to 
those  who  do  not  know  him  and  correcting  the  limited  and 
distorted  knowledge  of  those  who  do."  (UPPSALA  SPEAKS, 
1968,  Report  II). 
That  should  be  the  conviction  of  Christians  in  religious  pluralism 
today.  Meeting  with  people  of  other  faiths  in  that  spirit  can  be  a 
glad  encounter,  not  only  abroad  but  anywhere. 
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Encounter  with  the  Quest  for  Cultural  Identity 

There  is  a  third  crucial  meeting  in  mission  today.  It  is  the 
encounter  with  the  search  for  cultural  identity.  In  Deuteronomy 
26  there  is  a  piece  of  liturgy  which  the  old  Israelites  were  ac- 
customed to  use  at  harvest  time.  As  the  worshipper  set  his  first 
fruits  on  the  altar,  he  would  say: 
A  wandering  Aramean  was  my  father;  he  went  down  into 
Egypt  and  sojourned  there,  few  in  number;  and  there  he 
became  a  nation  .  .  .  And  the  Egyptians  treated  us  harshly, 
.  .  .  Then  we  cried  to  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  .  .  .  saw 
our  affliction  .  .  .  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
hand  .  .  .  and  brought  us  into  this  place  ...  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 
That  little  creed  plus  the  Passover  ritual  and  other  things  like 
them,  helped  the  Israelite  to  know  who  he  was  culturally  and 
religiously.  The  two  sacraments  of  the  church  and  other  parts 
of  worship  help  to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  for  us.  In  our 
civic  life  we  are  drawing  closer  to  1976  and  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  American  republic.  There  will  be  a  spate  of  books  and  TV 
programs  looking  into  the  country's  historical  roots  and  pil- 
grimage. In  the  meantime,  special  groups  of  Americans,  Black, 
Brown  and  Red  are  digging  into  their  past  with  new  apprecia- 
tion. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  a  similar  deep  search  is 
happening  beyond  our  borders.  One  finds  it  in  Mexico  and 
other  parts  of  Latin  America,  wherever  the  Indian  or  Mestizo 
population  is  large.  The  pre-Spanish  Indian  culture  is  being  re- 
covered and  honored.  Or  turn  to  Southeast  Asia.  In  most  of  it 
there  is  a  sizeable  population  of  the  Chinese  diaspora.  Mixed 
with  them  are  the  older  local  populations;  add  to  that  modern 
city  life  with  obvious  Western  presence.  One  can  see  this  mix 
from  Bangkok  down  to  Singapore  and  around  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Taipei.  Many  of  these  people  are  asking  about  their  identity. 
Who  are  we  as  a  people,  and  where  are  we  going? 

Or  turn  to  Africa,  where  this  search  is  approaching  full 
tide.  "We  in  Kenya,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  recently,  "have 
made  more  progress  in  the  last  eight  years  since  independence 
than  we  made  in  the  previous  fifty."  Those  words  point  to  a 
wide-spread  feeling.  It  goes  beyond  pride  in  self  reliance. 
Artists,  musicians,  writers  and  politicians  are  looking  into  the 
specifically  African  culture  for  ideas  and  names.  Have  you 
seen  in  the  newspapers  of  recent  weeks  how  rigorously  General 
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Mobutu  is  Africanizing  Zaire  (formerly  the  Congo)?  He  has 
changed  the  name  of  the  country,  the  names  of  many  towns  and 
the  newspapers;  now  he  turns  to  changing  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual people.  At  this  point  he  has  run  into  strong  conflict 
with  the  Catholic  Cardinal,  who  is  also  a  Zairian.  It'll  be  in- 
teresting to  see  where  this  process  will  go.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  wholesale  rejection  by  black  Africans  of  modern  western 
culture  and  languages;  that  overlay  has  been  there  a  long 
time  and  has  put  down  some  roots;  but  a  selective  process  is 
underway,  and  the  church  is  in  the  middle  of  it.  John  Mbiti  at 
Makerere  University  in  Uganda  is  currently  one  of  the  leading 
African  scholars.  He  has  written  that  "Christianity  has  Chris- 
tianized Africa,  but  Africa  has  not  yet  Africanized  Christianity." 
He  is  referring  to  style  of  leadership  and  organization,  to  the 
idiom  of  music,  art  and  theology,  to  expressions  of  worship 
and  witness  and  to  the  place  of  healing  and  the  ancestors  in 
the  church.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  see  the  standard  churches  in 
Africa — the  ones  with  which  we  are  familiar — slowly  being 
domiciled  and  Africanized  and  still  holding  their  integrity;  it  is 
also  exhilarating  to  see  the  more  radical  accommodation  to  tra- 
ditional culture  being  made  by  thousands  of  new  denominations, 
the  African  Independent  Churches.  The  authenticity  of  these 
churches  is  sometimes  questionable  (from  our  perspective), 
so  we  must  take  some  calculated  risks  and  be  to  them  brothers 
who  are  faithful  and  wise. 

The  search  for  cultural  identity  has  profound  meaning  for 
us  in  mission  with  indigenous  churches.  Above  all,  it  means  re- 
newed efforts  in  cultural  studies.  Many  contemporary  missioners 
have  learned  the  language  well,  but  stopped  there.  The  west- 
ernized cultural  overlay,  which  is  so  widespread,  has  deceived 
them  into  resting  on  a  low  plateau  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. The  historians,  and  perhaps  especially  the  novelists, 
the  poets,  the  anthropologists  and  historians  of  religion  can 
help.  People  working  overseas  today  must  dig  in  to  them.  Sec- 
ond, it  means  that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  the  fact  that  one 
is  a  foreigner  should  humble  us  but  not  intimidate  us.  Former 
missionaries  made  their  share  of  mistakes  about  the  cultures  they 
met  and  often  idealized  the  ones  they  left  behind.  This  has 
sensitized  many  contemporary  missioners.  Furthermore,  a 
thoughtful  foreigner  can  help  a  national  church  in  its  cultural 
search.  In  a  provocative  book,  THE  PRIMAL  VISION,  John 
V.  Taylor,  who  was  for  some  years  an  Anglican  missionary  in 
East  Africa,  described  traditional  African  tribal  beliefs  and  re- 
lated them  to  Christian  theology.  The  book  was  so  penetrating 
that  Burgess  Carr  of  Liberia,  now  head  of  the  All  Africa 
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Conference  of  Churches,  praised  Taylor  for  being  the  first  one 
to  open  his  (Carr's)  eyes  in  an  understanding  way  to  his  own 
traditional  religious  heritage.  So  the  search  is  on  and  we  can  go 
together.  The  last  assembly  of  the  World  Council  put  it  this 

way: 

"the  mission  of  God,  in  which  we  participate,"  is  "the  gift 
of  a  new  creation  which  is  a  radical  renewal  of  the  old  and 
the  invitation  to  men  to  grow  up  into  their  full  humanity  in 
the  new  man,  Jesus  Christ."  (UPPSALA  SPEAKS,  1968, 
Report  II) 

Full  humanity — that  is  what  the  search  of  men  and  cultures  is 
all  about  and  that  is  what  God's  message  is  about.  To  be  in  on 
that  meeting  is  truly  a  glad  encounter. 

IV 

Encounter  With  Oppression 

I  would  be  naive  and  false  if  I  omitted  a  fourth  encounter. 
In  mission  we  meet  oppression,  the  systematic  misuse  of  people. 

Moses  had  run  away  from  the  agony  of  his  people  in  Egypt 
under  Pharoah;  he  was  living  the  secluded  life  of  a  shepherd  in 
Midian.  He  was  taking  care  of  the  flock  of  Jethro,  his  father- 
in-law.  One  day  on  a  mountain  he  met  God.  "I  have  seen  the 
affliction  of  my  people,"  said  Yahweh,  "...  I  know  their 
sufferings  and  I  have  come  down  to  deliver  them  .  .  .  Come,  I  will 
send  you  to  Pharoah  .  .  ."  (Ex.  3:7-8,  10).  God  is  concerned  here 
for  an  evil  that  was  hurting  people  on  a  large  scale. 

For  a  long  time  the  missionaries  have  seen  the  need  to 
demonstrate  the  love  of  Christ  for  individual  persons,  their 
minds,  bodies,  daily  work  and  individual  rights  of  women  and 
children.  Their  record  is  good  here,  but  how  often  did  mission- 
aries or  other  Christians  see  that  some  kind  of  up-dated  Pharoah 
(or  collective  Pharoah)  was  squeezing  the  life  out  of  a  large 
group  of  people?  The  record  is  spotty.  In  the  1500's  the  Spanish 
conqnisi adores  searched  for  gold  and  quick  wealth  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean; while  they  were  at  it,  by  wars  and  hard  labor,  they  were 
exterminating  the  whole  population  of  Indians.  Among  the  few 
voices  of  protest  was  that  of  a  brave  Dominican  missionary, 
Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas.  For  over  fifty  years  Las  Casas  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  the  Indians  before  kings  and  cardinals 
and  settlers.  His  objective,  as  he  put  it,  was  "to  drive  the  hell  out 
of  the  Indies."  But  his  was  a  lonely  voice.  Some  legislation  for 
humaneness  was  put  on  the  books  in  Madrid,  but  it  rarely  was 
enforced  in  the  Caribbean;  the  collective  Pharoah  was  too 
strong. 
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Let's  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Baptists.  When  William 
Carey  wrote  his  epoc-making  INQUIRY  ...  in  1792,  he  care- 
fully described  Christianity  in  world  perspective  and  called  for 
it  to  move  out  in  mission.  That  was  going  to  take  money;  so 
where  was  it  to  come  from?  He  listed  several  ideas;  here's  one 
of  them  from  the  last  pages  of  the  INQUIRY: 

Many  persons  have  of  late  left  off  the  use  of  West  India 
sugar,  on  account  of  the  iniquitous  manner  in  which  it  is 
obtained.  Those  families  who  have  done  so,  and  have  not 
substituted  anything  else  in  its  place  have  not  only  cleansed 
their  hands  of  blood,  but  have  made  a  saving  to  their  families, 
some  six-pence  and  some  of  a  shilling  a  week. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Carey  was  interested  in  that  six-pence 
available  to  support  the  BMS.  But  it  is  also  obvious  that  many 
Baptists  in  northern  England  in  the  1790's  were  troubled  over 
slave  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  Caribbean.  They  had 
mounted  a  boycott,  and  Carey  applauded  it.  I  could  go  on  with 
other  illustrations,  but  the  point  is  clear.  Mission  encounters 
oppression  and  must  do  something  about  it. 

Christians  have  never  felt  comfortable  about  this  aspect 
of  mission.  But  some  continue  to  pioneer  the  way  for  us.  Let 
me  list  a  few.  (1)  In  many  places  of  Latin  America  there  is 
evidence  of  large  numbers  of  people  prevented  from  being  any- 
thing more  than  a  reservoir  of  cheap  labor;  participation  in  the 
resources  of  their  own  country  is  denied  them.  In  some  places 
their  development  is  cruelly  retarded  by  a  small  privileged 
class.  Like  the  Herodians  in  old  Jerusalem,  that  privileged 
group  is  buttressed  by  foreign  power  and  investment,  mostly 
American.  They  are  in  the  process  of  selling  their  poor  neigh- 
bors, their  own  culture  and  souls  for  a  life  of  isolated  elegance 
and  handsome  profits  for  the  foreigners.  A  few  courageous 
churchmen  have  raised  voices  of  protest;  I  think  of  the  Cath- 
olic Bishop  Helder  Camara  of  Recife  and  the  Methodist  Bishop 
Mortimer  Arias  of  La  Paz  and  Rene  Garcia,  a  priest  in  Bogota. 
They  have  spoken  openly  and  have  suffered  for  it.  (2)  In  sev- 
eral countries  of  southern  Africa,  the  Portuguese  colonies,  Rho- 
desia, South  Africa  and  Namibia,  relatively  small  numbers 
of  whites  rule  over  their  African  neighbors.  Each  country  is  dif- 
ferent, but  the  African  has  hardly  a  shadow  of  the  rights  listed 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the  UN;  he 
does  the  menial  jobs  and  lives  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Euro- 
peans. The  voice  of  protest  and  of  God's  judgment  and  grace 
comes  through  a  former  Dutch  Reformed  pastor,  Buyers  Naude, 
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and  through  the  famous  "Message  to  South  Africans"  in  1968 — 
a  modern  Barmen  Confession,  now  with  thousands  of  signa- 
tures. The  same  voice  comes  through  Anglicans  like  Bishop  Zulu 
and  Alan  Paton  and  in  Rhodesia  through  a  Methodist,  like 
Bishop  Muzorewa.  Each  of  these  is  paying  a  heavy  price. 

Illustrations  could  be  multiplied  from  other  places  and 
other  denominations.  They  simply  tell  that  the  holy  catholic 
church  has  always  had  pioneers-in-mission  holding  up,  as  Amos 
put  it,  the  plumb  line  of  God's  righteousness.  It  may  seem 
strange,  but  this  encounter  in  mission  with  the  evils  of  oppres- 
sion can  also  be  a  glad  encounter.  The  satisfactions  are  at  a 
deeper  level.  The  words  and  the  life  of  Jesus  are  to  the  point: 
Blessed  are  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (Matt.  5:10) 

I  started  this  address  with  a  definition:  Mission  is  God 
sending  the  church  to  participate  in  his  work  of  making  all 
things  new  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  tried  to  say  that  in  this  mission 
we  have  exciting  and  glad  encounters  with  (1)  other  churches, 
(2)  people  of  other  faiths,  (3)  people  in  quest  of  cultural  identity 
and  (4)  people  caught  in  oppression.  But  most  rewarding  of  all 
is  the  encounter  with  God  himself. 

V 

Encounter  With  God 

The  Spirit  sent  Peter  to  Caesarea  to  see  a  Roman  soldier; 
when  he  got  there,  he  had  a  crucial  encounter  with  a  larger 
vision  of  God's  kingdom.  Mission  involves  the  church  in  the 
constant  discovery  of  new  truth  God  has  for  us. 

I'll  never  forget  an  editorial  in  the  Paris  Edition  of  the 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  back  in  1959  or  '60.  I  was  in 
Portugal  at  the  time.  The  editorial  was  entitled,  "Missionary 
Work  Comes  Full  Circle."  It  told  about  a  Baptist  missionary. 
He  had  graduated  from  Mercer  University  in  Macon,  Georgia. 
Later  he  went  to  Nigeria  and  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  a  young  Nigerian  student  named  Joe  Onuk.  When  this 
student  reached  college  age,  he  wanted  to  come  to  the  States 
to  study;  and  because  of  his  friendship  with  the  missionary, 
he  wanted  to  study  at  Mercer.  The  editorial  explained  what  Joe 
Onuk's  application  meant  to  Mercer.  It  had  been  an  all  white 
school  up  to  that  time.  His  request  caused  a  debate  in  the 
student  newspaper,  the  administration,  and  among  the  alumni 
and  trustees.  A  decision  was  finally  made;  they  would  admit  not 
only  Joe  Onuk  but  any  other  qualified  student  regardless  of 
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race.  It  was  a  big  step  in  those  days.  So  the  editorial  spoke  of 
the  full  circle.  As  the  writer  put  it,  the  missionary  had  gone  to 
Africa  and  converted  Joe  Onuk,  and  Joe  Onuk  had  gone  to 
America  and  converted  the  university.  This  kind  of  thing  hap- 
pens regularly.  Anyone  who  goes  anywhere  in  mission  (close  by 
or  far  away)  knows  that  it  is  true.  It  is  a  continual  encounter 
with  God  and  with  his  challenge  to  grow  in  maturity. 

Mission  means  that  God  sends  his  church  to  have  a  part  in 
his  work  of  making  all  things  new  in  Jesus  Christ.  Brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ,  on  behalf  of  the  great  shepherd  and  his  sheep, 
involve  yourselves  somewhere,  somehow  in  mission;  for  in 
a  deep  way  it  is  a  glad  encounter  with  the  people  of  the 
world  and  with  the  Triune  God. 
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The  Assistance  That  People  Should 
Render  To  Their  Ministers  In 
Promoting  The  Interest  of  Christ 

There  is  a  custom  among  Baptist  churches  of  send- 
ing a  "letter"  (nowadays  usually  nothing  but  a  statistical 
report)  to  the  Association  s  annual  meeting.  In  earlier 
days,  there  was  also  a  letter  sent  by  the  Association  to 
the  churches.  The  task  of  writing  this  "circular  letter," 
as  it  was  called,  was  assigned  a  year  in  advance;  some- 
times the  topic  was  specified  as  well.  After  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  meeting  of  the  Association  and  approved, 
it  was  signed  by  the  moderator,  printed  along  with  the 
minutes,  news  items,  and  statistical  reports  from  the 
churches,  and.  sent  out.  This  practice  continued,  both  in 
England  and  in  America,  until  well  into  the  19th  century. 

The  circular  letter  printed  below  is  that  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Association  in  England,  meeting  at 
Leicester,  on  May  27-29,  1806.  In  the  Association  s  min- 
utes of  the  preceding  year  it  was  stated  that  "brother 
Fuller"  was  named  to  prepare  the  circular  letter  for 
1806.  This  apparently  was  Andrew  Fuller,  then  pastor 
at  Kettering  in  this  Association.  In  the  absence  of  any 
further  note  to  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  Fuller  wrote  this  for  the  Association  as  requested. 
The  title  given  above  is  the  one  used  in  the  original 
publication. 

A  footnote  explains  that  the  "eminent  minister" 
whose  death  is  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  was 
"Mr.  Abraham  Booth,  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Little 
Prescot-Street,  London,  a  man  who  for  personal  god- 
liness, integrity,  benevolence,  and  prudence,  had  but 
few  equals."  (T.W.F ./J .E.S.) 

Grace  be  to  You,  and  Peace  from 
God  Our  Father  and  From  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord! 

DEAR  BRETHREN, 

The  desires  expressed  in  most  of  your  letters,  that  we 
might  enjoy  a  happy  interview,  have  been  graciously  granted. 
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We  do  not  remember  an  association  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  more  pleasant,  and  we  trust  more  profitable.  It  is  true 
that  our  numbers  have  been  considerably  diminished  in  the 
last  year  by  death.  It  is  also  true  that  the  whole  denomination, 
and  we  may  say  the  church  of  Christ  in  general,  has  sustained 
a  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  ministers.  It  is 
however  a  consolation  that  our  brethren  who  have  been  re- 
moved have  finished  their  course  with  honour,  and  in  some 
instances  with  joy.  And  while  God  hath  diminished  us  on  one 
hand  he  hath  increased  us  on  the  other:  several  of  the  churches 
have  had  large  additions;  and  two  new  ones  have  been  raised, 
and  provided  with  pastors,  both  which,  on  application,  have 
been  received  into  this  association.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say 
of  this  meeting,  as  is  said  of  another,  having  seen  the  brethren, 
we  thanked  God,  and  took  courage. 

The  subject  to  which  we  on  this  occasion  would  call  your 
attention  is  the  assistance  which  you  may  afford  us  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  Christ. 

The  ministry  to  which  God  by  your  election  hath  called  us 
forms  a  distinguished  part  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  Divine 
instruction  was  communicated  under  the  old  testament,  and  a 
order  of  men  appointed  of  God  for  the  purpose:  but  their  work 
can  scarcely  be  denominated  preaching.  They  foretold  the  good 
news:  but  it  is  for  us  to  proclaim  it.  The  poor  having  the  gospel 
preached  to  them  is  alleged  in  proof  that  the  Messiah  was  come, 
and  that  they  were  not  to  look  for  another. 

The  very  existence  of  christian  churches  is  in  subserviency 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  or  they  would  not  have  been 
described  as  "golden  candlesticks,"  the  use  of  which  is  to  im- 
part light  to  those  around  them.  We  speak  not  thus,  brethren, 
to  magnify  ourselves.  There  is  an  important  difference  between 
christian  ministers  and  the  christian  ministry.  The  former  we 
are  ready  to  acknowledge,  exist  for  your  sakes.  "Whether  Paul, 
Apollos,  or  Cephus — all  are  yours:"  but  the  latter,  as  being  the 
chosen  mean  of  extending  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  is  that 
for  which  both  we  and  you  exist.  "Ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's." 

These  considerations  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  joy 
which  the  apostle  expressed  in  "Christ's  being  preached,"  even 
though  it  were  from  "envy;"  and  may  teach  us  to  rejoice  in  the 
same  thing  though  it  be  in  the  most  corrupt  communities,  or 
even  from  the  most  suspicious  motives.  But  though  God  may 
cause  his  truth  to  triumph  wherever,  and  by  whomsoever  it  is 
taught;  yet  it  should  be  our  concern  to  publish  it  willingly  and 
to  the  best  advantage. 
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The  primitive  churches  were  not  mere  assemblies  of  men 
who  agreed  to  meet  together  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  to 
subscribe  for  the  support  of  an  accomplished  man  who  should 
on  those  occasions  deliver  lectures  on  religion.  They  were  men 
gathered  out  of  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the  cross,  and 
formed  into  society  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom,  in 
their  own  souls,  and  in  the  world  around  them.  It  was  not  the 
concern  of  the  ministers  or  elders  only:  the  body  of  the  people 
were  interested  in  all  that  was  done,  and  according  to  their 
several  abilities  and  stations  took  part  in  it. — Neither  were  they 
assemblies  of  heady,  high-minded,  contentious  people,  meeting 
together  to  argue  on  points  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  and  con- 
verting the  worship  of  God  into  scenes  of  strife.  They  spake  the 
truth;  but  it  was  in  love:  they  observed  discipline;  but,  like 
an  army  of  chosen  men,  it  was  that  they  might  attack  the  king- 
dom of  Satan  to  greater  advantage. 

Happy  were  it  for  our  churches  if  we  could  come  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  this  model.  God  has  graciously  heard  our 
prayers,  and  succeeded  the  labours  of  our  brethren  in  a  dis- 
tant country,  and  some  of  the  churches  in  this  land,  and  in  our 
own  immediate  connexion,  have  experienced  some  happy  re- 
vivals: but  this  instead  of  rendering  us  negligent  of  further 
means,  should  furnish  us  with  encouragement  to  press  forward. 

We  trust  it  is  our  sincere  desire  as  ministers  to  be  more  in- 
tent upon  our  work:  but  allow  us  to  ask  for  your  ASSISTANCE. 
Nehemiah,  zealous  as  he  was,  could  not  have  built  the  wall 
if  the  people  had  not  had  a  mind  to  work.  Nor  could  Ezra  have 
reformed  the  abuses  among  the  people  if  nobody  had  stood 
with  him.  But  in  his  case  the  elders,  when  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  offered  themselves  willingly  to  as- 
sist him.  "Arise,  said  they,  for  this  matter  belongeth  unto  thee: 
we  also  will  be  with  thee:  be  of  good  courage  and  do  it."  Such 
is  the  assistance,  brethren,  which  we  solicit  at  your  hands. 

We  might  enumerate  the  different  ways  in  which  your 
assistance  in  promoting  the  interest  of  Christ  is  needed.  We 
might  ask  for  your  prayers,  your  early  attendance,  your 
counsels,  your  contributions,  and  your  examples;  but  what  we 
have  to  offer  will  arise  from  a  review  of  the  different  branches 
of  our  own  labours. 

In  the  discharge  of  our  work  we  have  to  do  with  four 
descriptions  of  people,  and  in  dealing  with  each  we  stand  in 
need  of  your  assistance:  namely,  serious  and  humble  christians 
— disorderly  walkers — persons  under  concern  about  salvation — 
and  persons  manifestly  unconverted. 

First:  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  every  church  of  Christ 
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there  will  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  serious  and  humble 
christians.  Our  work  in  respect  of  them  is  to  free  them  with  the 
wholesome  doctrine  of  the  word,  and  to  teach  them  the  mind 
of  Christ  in  all  things.  The  assistance  which  we  ask  of  you, 
brethren,  in  this  part  of  our  ministry  is,  that  you  would  not  only 
pray  for  us,  but  be  free  to  impart  to  us  the  state  of  your  minds, 
and  whether  our  labours  be  edifying  to  you,  or  not.  It  is  not  so 
much  by  a  systematical  statement  and  defense  of  christian 
doctrines  that  believers  are  edified,  as  by  those  doctrines  being 
applied  to  their  respective  cases.  This  is  the  way  in  which  they 
are  ordinarily  introduced  in  the  scriptures,  and  in  which  they 
become  "words  in  due  season."  But  we  cannot  well  preach  to  the 
cases  of  people  unless  we  know  them — Add  to  this:  The  interest 
which  you  discover  in  the  things  of  God  has  a  more  than  ordinary 
influence  on  our  minds  in  the  delivery  of  them.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive the  difference  between  addressing  a  people  full  of  tender 
and  affectionate  attention,  whose  souls  appear  in  their  eyes,  and 
answer,  as  it  were,  to  the  word  of  God;  and  preaching  to  those 
who  are  either  half  asleep,  or  their  thoughts  manifestly  occupied 
by  other  things.  By  looking  at  the  one  our  hearts  have  expanded 
like  the  flowers  before  the  morning  sun:  thoughts  have  occurred, 
and  sensations  been  kindled,  which  the  labours  of  the  study 
could  never  have  furnished.  But  by  observing  the  other  our 
spirits  are  contracted  like  the  flowers  by  the  damps  of  the  eve- 
ning; and  thoughts  which  were  interesting  when  alone  have 
seemed  to  die  as  they  proceeded  from  our  lips. 

It  will  tend  not  a  little  to  increase  your  interest  in  hearing  if 
you  exercise  yourselves  on  other  occasions  to  reading  and  re- 
flexion. If  you  attend  to  the  things  of  God  only  or  chiefly  while 
hearing  us,  we  shall  preach  to  you  under  great  disadvantage. 
The  apostle  complained  of  many  things  being  hard  to  be  uttered, 
owing  to  the  Hebrews  being  dull  of  hearing;  and  that  for  the 
time  when  they  ought  to  have  been  teachers,  they  had  need  that 
one  should  teach  them  again  which  were  the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  God.  Thinking  hearers  give  a  facility  to  preaching, 
even  upon  the  most  difficult  subjects;  while  those  whose  minds 
are  seldom  occupied  at  other  times  can  scarcely  understand  the 
most  easy  and  familiar  truths. 

Secondly:  In  every  church  we  must  expect  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  disorderly  walkers.  Our  work  in  respect  of  them 
is  to  warn,  admonish,  and  if  possible  to  reclaim  them;  or  if  that 
cannot  be,  to  separate  them,  less  the  little  leaven  should  leaven 
the  whole  lump.  But  in  these  cases  more  than  in  many  others  we 
stand  in  need  of  your  assistance.  It  is  not  ministers  only,  but 
all  "who  are  spiritual,"  that  the  apostle  addresses  on  this  sub- 
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ject;  and  spiritual  characters  may  always  expect  employment 
in  restoring  others  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  a  church  that  men  are  not  wanting 
who  will  watch  over  one  another  in  love,  observe  and  counter- 
act the  first  symptoms  of  declension,  heal  differences  at  an  early 
period,  and  nip  disturbances  in  the  bud.  By  such  means  there 
will  be  but  few  things  of  a  disagreeable  nature  which  will  re- 
quire either  the  censures  of  the  church,  or  the  interference  of  the 
pastor. 

There  will  be  instances,  however,  in  which  both  the  pastor 
and  the  church  must  interfere;  and  here  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  they  each  preserve  a  right  spirit,  and  act  in  con- 
cert. There  are  two  errors  in  particular  into  which  individuals 
have  frequently  fallen  in  these  matters.  One  is,  a  harsh  and  un- 
feeling conduct  towards  the  offender,  tending  only  to  provoke 
his  resentment,  or  to  drive  him  to  despair:  the  other  is  that  of 
siding  with  him,  apologizing  for  him,  and  carrying  it  so  familiar- 
ly towards  him  in  private  as  to  induce  him  to  think  others  who 
reprove  him  his  enemies.  Beware,  brethren,  of  both  these  ex- 
tremes, which,  instead  of  assisting  us  in  our  work,  is  doing  the 
utmost  to  counteract  us.  We  may  almost  as  well  give  over  dis- 
cipline as  not  to  act  in  concert.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the 
apostle  enjoined  it  on  the  Corinthians  not  to  keep  company  if 
any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or 
an  idolator,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner;  with 
such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat. 

Your  assistance  is  particularly  necessary  to  resist  and  over- 
come those  unlovely  partialities  which  are  too  often  found  in 
individuals  towards  their  relations,  or  favourites.  We  have  seen 
and  heard  of  disorderly  walkers  whose  connexions  in  a 
church  have  been  so  extensive  that  when  they  should  have 
been  censured  or  admonished,  either  a  strong  opposition  was 
raised  in  their  favour,  or  at  least  a  considerable  number  have 
chosen  to  stand  neuter,  and  so  to  leave  the  officers  of  the 
church  to  act  in  a  manner  alone.  It  is  glorious  to  see  a  people  in 
such  cases  acting  the  part  of  Levi,  who  "did  not  acknowledge 
his  brethren,  nor  know  his  own  children;  but  observed  God's 
word,  and  kept  his  covenant!" 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  for  a  pastor  to  go  through 
with  such  matters  without  injury  to  his  character  and  ministry. 
He  being  by  his  office  obliged  to  take  the  lead,  becomes  the 
principal  object  of  resentment;  and  every  idle  story  is  raked 
up  by  the  party  and  his  adherents  which  may  wound  his  re- 
putation, and  impute  his  conduct  to  suspicious  motives.  If  in 
such  circumstances  his  brethren  stand  by  him,  he  will  disre- 
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gard  the  slander  of  his  enemies:  but  if  they  be  indifferent,  it 
will  be  death  to  him.  Should  such  a  conduct  issue  in  his  re- 
moval, it  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected. 

Thirdly:  In  every  church  of  Christ  it  may  be  expected  there 
will  be  some  persons  inquiring  after  the  way  of  salvation.  This 
may  be  the  case  much  more  at  some  periods  than  at  others;  but 
we  may  presume  from  the  promose  of  God  to  be  with  his 
servants,  that  the  word  of  truth  shall  not  be  any  length  of  time 
without  effect.  Our  work  in  this  case  is  to  cherish  conviction, 
and  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  gospel  remedy.  But  if  when  men  are 
enquiring  the  way  to  Zion,  there  be  none  but  the  minister  to 
give  them  information,  things  must  be  low  indeed.  It  might  be 
expected  that  there  should  be  as  many  persons  capable  of  giv- 
ing direction  on  this  subject  as  there  are  serious  christians;  for 
that  has  obtained  mercy  by  believing  in  Jesus  can  be  at  a  loss 
to  recommend  him  to  another?  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
that  though,  as  in  cases  of  bodily  disease,  advisers  are  seldom 
wanting;  yet,  either  for  want  of  being  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  matter,  or  sufficiently  skilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness, 
there  are  but  few,  comparatively,  whose  advice  is  of  any  value. 
And  this  we  apprehend  to  be  one  great  cause  of  declension  in 
many  churches.  Were  we  writing  on  ministerial  defects,  we 
should  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  much  of  the  preaching 
of  the  present  day  is  subject  to  the  same  censure:  but  in  the 
present  instance  we  must  be  allowed  to  suppose  ourselves  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  good  and  the  right  way,  and  to  solicit 
your  assistance  in  the  work.  When  the  apostle  tells  the  Hebrews 
that  considering  the  time,  "they  ought  to  have  been  teachers," 
he  does  not  mean  that  they  ought  all  to  have  been  ministers; 
but  able  to  instruct  any  inquirer  in  the  great  principles  of  the 
gospel. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  to  give  advice  to  a  per- 
son under  concern  about  salvation,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  that  he  be  interested  on  his  behalf,  and  treat  him  in  a 
free  and  affectionate  manner.  Some  members  of  churches  act 
as  if  they  thought  such  things  did  not  concern  them,  and  as  if 
their  whole  duty  consisted  in  sending  the  party  to  the  minister.  A 
church  composed  of  such  characters  may  be  opulent  and  re- 
spectable; but  they  possess  nothing  inviting  or  winning  to  an 
awakened  mind.  To  cherish  conviction,  and  give  a  right  direc- 
tion to  such  a  mind,  we  must  be  free  and  affectionate.  When  a 
sinner  begins  to  think  of  his  condition,  such  questions  as  the 
following  will  often  cross  his  mind:  was  there  ever  such  a  case  as 
mine  before?  Are  there  any  people  in  the  world  who  have  been 
what  I  am,  and  who  are  now  in  the  way  to  eternal  life?  If 
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there  be,  who  are  they?  But  if  while  he  is  thinking  what  he  must 
do  to  be  saved,  he  neither  sees  nor  hears  anything  amongst  you 
which  renders  it  probable  that  such  was  ever  your  concern;  if, 
as  soon  as  a  sermon  is  ended,  he  sees  merely  an  exchange  of 
civilities,  and  on  leaving  the  place  observes  that  all  the  congre- 
gation immediately  fall  into  conversation  about  worldly  things, 
what  can  he  think?  He  must  either  think  there  is  nothing  in  re- 
ligion, or  if  there  be,  that  he  must  seek  elsewhere  for  it.  The 
voice  of  a  christian  church  to  those  who  attend  upon  their  min- 
istry should  be  that  of  Moses  to  Hobab,  "We  are  journeying  to 
the  place  of  which  the  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  give  it  you.  Come 
thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good:  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
good  concerning  Israel!" 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  well-being  of  a  church  that 
there  be  persons  in  particular  in  it  who  are  accessible  to  characters 
of  this  description,  and  who  shall  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
themselves  to  them.  Barnabas,  who  by  a  tender  and  affectionate 
spirit,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  employment,  was  acquainted 
with  Saul  while  the  other  disciples  were  afraid  of  him.  It  was 
he  that  introduced  him  to  the  apostles,  and  declared  unto  them 
how  he  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  that  he  had  spoken 
to  him,  and  how  he  had  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the 
name  of  Jesus. 

Affection,  however,  is  not  the  only  qualification  for  this 
work:  it  requires  that  you  be  skilful  in  the  word  of  righteous- 
ness: else  you  will  administer  false  consolation,  and  may  be 
instrumental  in  destroying  instead  of  saving  souls.  Not  that  it 
requires  any  extraordinary  talents  to  give  advice  in  such  cases: 
the  danger  arises  principally  from  inattention  and  erroneous 
views  of  the  gospel. 

If,  brethren,  you  would  assist  us  in  this  delightful  work, 
allow  us  to  caution  you  against  one  prevailing  error,  and  to 
recommend  one  important  rule.  The  error  to  which  we  allude 
is,  TAKING  IT  FOR  GRANTED  THAT  THE  PARTY  HAS  NO 
DOUBT  AS  TO  THE  GOSPEL  WAY  OF  SALVATION,  AND 
NO  UNWILLINGNESS  TO  BE  SAVED  BY  IT,  PROVIDED 
GOD  WERE  BUT  WILLING  TO  SAVE  HIM.  Such  are  prob- 
ably his  thoughts  of  himself;  and  the  only  question  with  him  is, 
whether  he  have  an  interest  in  Christ  and  spiritual  blessings? 
Hence  he  is  employed  in  searching  for  something  in  his  religious 
experience  which  may  amount  to  an  evidence  of  his  conversion; 
and  in  talking  with  you  he  expects  you  to  assist  him  in  the  search. 
But  do  not  you  take  this  account  of  things  as  being  the  true  one: 
it  is  founded  in  self-deception.  If  he  understood  and  believed 
the  gospel  way  of  salvation  he  would  know  that  God  was 
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willing  to  save  any  sinner  who  is  willing  to  be  saved  by  it.  A 
willingness  to  relinquish  every  false  confidence,  every  claim  of 
preference  before  the  most  ungodly  character,  and  every  ground 
of  hope  save  that  which  God  hath  laid  in  the  gospel  is  all  that 
is  wanting.  If  he  have  this,  there  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  in 
earth  in  the  way  of  his  salvation.  In  conversing  with  such  a 
character  we  should  impress  this  truth  upon  him,  assuring  him 
that  if  he  be  straitened,  it  is  not  in  God,  but  in  his  own  bowels; 
that  the  doubts  which  he  entertains  of  the  willingness  of  God, 
especially  on  account  of  his  sinfulness  and  unworthiness,  are 
no  other  than  the  workings  of  a  self-righteous  opposition  to  the 
gospel,  (as  they  imply  an  opinion  that  if  he  were  less  sinful, 
and  more  worthy,  God  might  be  induced  to  save  him)  and  that 
if  he  be  not  saved,  it  will  be  owing  to  his  thus  continuing  to 
stumble  at  the  stumbling  stone.  Instead  of  allowing  him  to  be- 
lieve the  gospel,  and  to  be  willing  to  be  saved  in  the  gospel 
way,  while  yet  his  very  moans  betray  the  contrary,  we  should 
labour  to  persuade  him  that  he  does  not  yet  understand  the 
deceit  of  his  own  heart;  that  if  he  were  willing  to  come  to 
Christ  for  life,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  accepted;  in  short, 
that  whenever  he  is  brought  to  be  of  this  mind,  he  will  not  only 
ask  after  the  good  way,  but  walk  in  it,  and  will  assuredly  find 
rest  unto  his  soul. 

The  rule  we  recommend  is  this:  POINT  THEM  DIRECTLY 
TO  THE  SAVIOUR.  It  may  be  thought  that  no  christian  can 
misunderstand  or  misapply  this  important  direction,  which  is 
every  where  taught  in  the  new  testament.  Yet  if  you  steer  not 
clear  of  the  above  error  you  will  be  unable  to  keep  to  it.  So 
long  as  you  admit  the  obstruction  to  believing  in  Christ  to 
consist  in  something  distinct  from  disaffection  to  the  gospel 
way  of  salvation,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for  you  to  ex- 
hort a  sinner  to  it  in  the  language  of  the  new  testament.  For 
how  can  you  exhort  a  man  to  that  which  you  think  he  desires 
with  all  his  heart  to  comply  with,  but  cannot?  You  must  feel 
that  such  exhortations  would  be  tantalizing  and  insulting  him. 
You  may  indeed  conceive  of  him  as  ignorant,  and  as  such 
labour  to  instruct  him:  but  your  feelings  will  not  suffer  you  to 
exhort  him  to  any  thing  in  which  he  is  involuntary.  Hence  you 
will  content  yourselves  with  directing  him  to  wait  at  the  pool 
of  ordinances,  and  it  may  be  to  pray  for  grace  to  enable  him  to 
repent  and  believe,  encouraging  him  to  hope  for  a  happy  issue 
in  God's  due  time.  But  this  is  not  pointing  the  sinner  directly 
to  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  furnishing  him  with  a  resting 
place  short  of  him,  and  giving  him  to  imagine,  that  duties  per- 
formed while  in  unbelief  are  pleasing  to  God. 
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If  you  point  the  awakened  sinner  directly  to  the  Saviour, 
after  the  manner  of  the  new  testament,  you  will  not  be  employed 
in  assisting  him  to  analyze  the  distresses  of  his  mind,  and  ad- 
ministering consolation  to  him  from  the  hope  that  they  may 
contain  some  of  the  ingredients  of  true  conversion,  or  at  least 
the  signs  that  he  will  be  converted.  Neither  will  you  consider 
distress  as  ascertaining  a  happy  issue,  any  otherwise  than  as  it 
leads  to  Christ.  If  the  question  were,  Do  I  believe  in  Jesus  for 
salvation?  then  indeed  you  must  inquire  what  effects  have  been 
produced?  but  it  is  very  different  where  the  inquiry  is,  What 
shall  we  do;  or  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  The  murderers  of 
Christ  were  distressed:  but  Peter  did  not  attempt  to  comfort 
them  by  alleging  that  this  was  a  hopeful  sign  of  their  conversion, 
or  by  any  way  directing  their  attention  to  what  was  within 
them.  On  the  contrary,  he  exhibited  the  Saviour,  and  exhorted 
them  to  repent  and  be  baptized  in  his  name.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Philippian  jailor.  He  was  in  great  distress,  yet  no 
comfort  was  administered  to  him  from  this  quarter,  nor  any 
other,  except  the  salvation  of  Christ.  Him  Paul  and  Silas  ex- 
hibited, and  in  him  directly  exhorted  him  to  believe.  The  prom- 
ise of  rest  is  not  made  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  but  to 
those  who  come  to  Christ  under  their  burdens. 

Once  more:  if  you  keep  to  this  rule,  though  you  will  labour 
to  make  the  sinner  sensible  of  his  sin,  as  till  this  is  the  case 
he  will  never  come  to  the  Saviour;  yet  you  will  be  far  from  hold- 
ing up  this  his  sensibility  as  affording  any  warrant,  qualification, 
or  title,  to  believe  in  him,  which  he  did  not  possess  before. 
The  gospel  itself  is  the  warrant,  and  not  any  thing  in  the  state 
of  the  mind;  though  till  the  mind  is  made  sensible  of  the  evil  of 
sin,  it  will  never  comply  with  it. 

Fourthly:  There  is  in  all  congregations  and  neighbourhoods 
a  considerable  number  of  people  who  are  living  in  their  sins, 
and  in  a  state  of  unconcernedness  about  salvation.  Our  work  in 
respect  of  them  is,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
forbear,  to  declare  unto  them  their  true  character,  to  exhibit 
the  Saviour  as  the  only  refuge,  and  to  warn  them  to  flee  to  him 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  In  this  also  there  are  various  ways  in 
which  you  may  greatly  assist  us.  If  as  heads  of  families  you  were 
to  inquire  of  your  children  and  servants  what  they  have  heard 
and  noticed  on  the  Lord's  day,  you  would  often  find  occasion 
to  second  the  impressions  made  by  our  labours. — It  is  also  of 
great  consequence  to  be  endued  with  that  wisdom  from  above 
which  dictates  a  word  in  season  to  men  to  our  ordinary  con- 
cerns with  them.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  recommend  the  fulsome 
practice  of  some  professors,  who  are  so  full  of  what  they  call 
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religion  as  to  introduce  it  on  all  occasions,  and  that  in  a  most 
offensive  manner.  Yet  there  is  a  way  of  dropping  a  hint  to  a 
good  purpose.  It  is  admirable  to  observe  the  easy  and  inoffen- 
sive manner  in  which  a  patriarch  introduced  some  of  the  most 
important  truths  to  a  heathen  prince,  merely  in  answer  to  the 
question,  How  old  art  thou?  "The  days  of  the  years  of  my 
pilgrimage  (said  he)  are  an  hundred  and  thirty:  few  and  evil 
have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attain- 
ed unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers,  in  the 
days  of  their  pilgrimage."  This  was  insinuating  to  Pharaoh  that 
he  and  his  fathers  before  him  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon 
the  earth — that  their  portion  was  not  in  this  world,  but  in  another 
— that  the  life  of  man,  though  it  extended  to  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  was  but  a  few  days — that  those  few  days  were 
mixed  with  evil:  all  which,  if  the  king  reflected  on  it,  would 
teach  him  to  set  light  by  the  earthly  glory  with  which  he  was 
loaded,  and  to  seek  a  crown  which  fadeth  not  away. 

You  are  acquainted  with  many  who  do  not  attend  the 
preaching  of  the  word.  If  by  inviting  them  to  go  with  you  an 
individual  only  should  be  caught,  as  we  say,  in  the  gospel  net, 
you  would  save  a  soul  from  death.  Such  examples  have  fre- 
quently occurred.  It  is  an  established  law  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration that  men  both  in  good  and  evil  should  in  a  very  great 
degree  draw  and  be  drawn  by  each  other.  The  ordinary  way 
in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  is  spread  in  the  world  is,  by 
every  man  saying  to  his  neighbour  and  to  his  brother,  Know 
the  Lord.  It  is  a  character  of  gospel  times  that  "Many  nations 
shall  come  and  say,  Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths:  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go 
forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  Add 
to  this,  by  visiting  your  neighbours  under  affliction  you  would 
be  furnished  with  many  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
them  to  advantage.  Men's  consciences  are  commonly  awake  at 
such  seasons,  whatever  they  have  been  at  others.  It  is  as  the 
mouth  to  the  wild  ass,  in  which  they  that  seek  her  may  find  her. 

Finally:  Enable  us  to  use  strong  language  when  recommend- 
ing the  gospel  by  its  holy  and  happy  effects.  Unbelievers  con- 
stantly object  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  as  licentious:  and  if  they 
can  refer  to  your  unworthy  conduct,  they  will  be  confirmed,  and 
we  shall  find  ii  impossible  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  God  without 
disowning  such  conduct,  and  it  may  be  you  on  account  of  it:  but 
if  we  can  appeal  to  the  upright,  the  temperate,  the  peaceable,  the 
benevolent,  the  holy  lives,  of  those  among  whom  we  labour,  it 
will  be  of  more  weight  than  a  volume  of  reasonings,  and  have  a 
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greater  influence  on  the  consciences  of  men.  A  congregation 
composed  of  kind  and  generous  masters,  diligent  and  faithful 
servants,  affectionate  husbands  and  obedient  wives,  tender 
parents,  dutiful  children,  and  loyal  subjects,  will  be  to  a  minis- 
ter what  children  of  the  youth  are  said  to  be  to  a  parent,  "As 
arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man — Happy  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them:  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they 
shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate." 

These,  brethren,  are  some  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  we 
affectionately  solicit  your  assistance  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  Christ.  In  doing  this  we  virtually  pledge  ourselves  to  be 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  engage  in  it.  We  feel  the  weight  of 
this  implication.  Let  each  have  the  others'  prayers  that  we  may 
both  be  assisted  from  above,  without  which  all  the  assistance 
we  can  render  each  other  will  be  unavailing. 

We  remain  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel,  your  affectionate 
brethren, 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  by 
ROBERT  MILLS, 
Moderator. 
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What's  Our  Business?* 


by  R.  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

Jo  Coudert,  in  her  recent  book,  Advice  From  a  Failure,  tells  of 
a  new  breed  of  well-paid  executives  now  in  the  offices  of  many 
major  industries  throughout  our  nation. 

Their  job  is  to  find  out  what  business  the  company  is  in. 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  appears  to  require  no  thought  or  investi- 
gation. 

Surely  companies  like  DuPont,  General  Electric,  IBM  know 
what  business  they  are  in! 

But  such  is  not  the  case,  these  executives  point  out. 

They  say  that  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  in  the  country  was 

the  buggy  business. 

Yet,  when  the  automobile  era  was  ushered  in,  the  buggy  business 
was  ushered  out!  Why? 

For  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  who  made  buggies  were  in 
the  buggy  business — period! 

They  did  not  know  or  see  themselves  as  being  in  the  transporta- 
tion business. 

Had  they  known  they  were  in  the  transportation  business,  they 
would  still  be  in  business  today  as  builders  of  cars. 

Any  industry  or  institution  which  gets  so  involved  in  what  it  is 
DOING  without  knowing  WHAT  it  is  doing  is  beating  the  drums 
to  its  own  funeral. 

This  principle  can  be  applied  to  any  area  of  life  and  experience. 
To  say  or  believe  that  one  is  a  wife,  a  husband,  an  accountant, 
a  secretary,  a  minister,  a  professor,  is  to  mistake  attributes  for 
essence;  to  mistake  what  one  DOES  for  what  one  IS,  and  conse- 
quently never  really  know  what  one  IS  or  what  one's  real 
business  is! 

When  a  person  mistakes  what  he  DOES  for  what  he  IS  and  never 


*  Delivered  as  the  commencement  sermon  at  the  nineteenth  annual  commence- 
ment of  Southeastern  Seminary'  in  Binkley  Chapel,  May  25,  1972 
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really  sees  what  business  he  is  in  as  a  person,  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems arise. 

As  Christian  ministers  facing  a  new  day  and  generation,  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  what  is  our  real  business. 

Business  Twofold 
I  think  our  business  is  twofold. 

First,  it  is  to  be  a  person — a  Christian  person  with  a  continuing 
encounter  with  the  living  Christ. 

Second,  it  is  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ  in  our  day  and  generation. 

The  first  concerns  our  "is-ness" — our  essence  as  persons. 
The  second  concerns  our  "does-ness" — what  we  do. 

And  I  seriously  doubt  that  we  can  be  the  Body  of  Christ  (our 
main  business)  until  we  can  discover  our  "is-ness" — the  essence 
of  our  being. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  deal  with  our  "does"  until  we  have 
come  to  grips  with  our  "is." 

Jesus  said,  "I  am  come  that  you  might  have  life  in  abundance." 

He  said,  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life" 

The  writer  of  I  John  says,  "Our  theme  is  the  Word  of  Life." 

Always  Jesus  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  talking 
about  life — the  "IS"  of  our  existence. 

Now  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  on  being  the  Body  of  Christ  is 
to  know  from  first-hand  experience  this  life  in  Christ  and  to  grow 
in  this  life. 

This  item  cannot  be  skipped. 

There  must  be  a  personal  head-on  collision  with  Jesus  Christ 
before  we  can  become  vehicles  of  his  love  and  get  on  with  his 
business. 

As  John  put  it:  "We  have  seen,  heard,  touched,  and  handled." 
It  is  always  a  first-person,  vivid,  living  experience  with  the  living 
Christ. 

And  before  we  can  be  the  Body  of  Christ  for  our  day  and  genera- 
tion, there  must  be  this  first-hand  experience;  it  must  be  ours 
and  it  must  be  a  continuing  experience. 

"When  I  am  in  church  at  worship,"  someone  wrote  recently,  "I 
look  around  at  the  other  worshipers; 
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some  of  them  seem  merely  to  be  going  through  an  act;  a  per- 
formance without  any  deep  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by 
it,  but  only  a  compulsion  to  do  what  the  others  are  doing." 

This  can  easily  happen  to  those  of  us  commissioned  to  be  min- 
isters who  lead  people  in  the  business  of  being  the  church. 
We  can  become  like  Mark  Twain's  wife  when  she  memorized  a 
string  of  curse  words  and  repeated  them  to  him  in  hopes  that  it 
would  make  him  stop  cursing  so  much. 

"You  know  the  words,  my  dear,"  he  laughed,  "but  you  haven't 
got  the  tune."1 

It  is  so   easy   to   memorize   the   right   Christian  responses 
to  questions  and  to  give  the  traditional  answers. 
But  we  may  know  only  the  words. 
We  may  not  have  the  tune. 

Personal  With  Christ 

Before  we  can  get  on  with  the  business  of  being  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  our  day  and  generation,  we  will  have  to  come  to  grips 
about  being  personal  with  him. 

And  this  takes  honesty;  being  honest  with  God  and  to  God! 

Wasn't  Kierkegard  right  in  saying  that  "real  religion,  religion 
that  means  something,  begins  at  the  point  where  individuals  are 
compelled  to  pass  through  narrowest  of  places,  so  narrow  that 
no  two  can  march  abreast,  and  to  face  the  nameless,  benumb- 
ing terror  of  the  unknown  who  stands  beyond"? 

Until  the  "I" — the  "You" —  the  "IS"  within  us  reaches  out  into 
that  foggy  no-man's  land  and  stands  there  calling  out  into  the 
darkness  until  the  distant  echoes  quit  coming  back,  there  is  no 
real  relationship  to  God. 

But  when  I  let  him  into  me  and  then  step  into  him,  there  can  be 
life. 

I  can  know  the  "IS"  and  then  get  on  with  the  business  of  being 
his  Body. 

I  can  get  on  with  the  "DOES"  of  what  I  am  supposed  to  do. 
Then  I  can  be  the  church. 

There  is  absolutely  no  substitute  in  our  Christian  experience 
and  ministry  for  this  personal  encounter  with  the  living  Christ. 

I  came  across  this  incident  while  a  student  here. 
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I  cannot  vouch  for  the  historical  documentation,  but  its  con- 
tained truth  is  authentic. 

A  young  man  from  a  little  midwest  town  had  become  quite 
prominent  on  the  Broadway  stage. 

He  was  coming  home  for  a  vacation.  The  little  town  was  burst- 
ing with  pride  for  its  favorite  and  famous  son. 

The  city  fathers  planned  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 

They  held  it  in  the  high  school  cafeteria.  The  town  turned  out  to 

pay  him  honor. 

After  the  citizens  of  the  community  had  paid  their  respects,  he 
was  presented  to  the  people. 

He  expressed  deep  appreciation,  then  indicated  he  would  give 
a  recitation  from  some  familiar  literature  if  someone  would 
make  a  definite  request. 

While  the  people  were  thinking,  an  old  gray-haired  minister,  the 
young  actor's  childhood  pastor,  stood  and  asked  that  he  recite 
the  23rd  Psalm. 

The  young  man  was  somewhat  surprised  by  such  a  request,  but 
said,  "I'll  do  it  on  one  condition:  when  I  finish,  the  pastor  will 
come  forward  and  recite  it  the  way  I  remember  hearing  him  do 
it." 

The  old  minister  nodded  agreement. 

The  young  man  began  the  recitation  of  that  beautiful  Psalm. 
His  enunciation,  articulation  and  inflection  were  flawless. 
When  he  had  finished  the  people  gave  him  a  standing  ovation. 

Then  the  old  minister  came  forward  and  started  reciting. 
His  articulation,  enunciation  and  inflection  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

And  when  he  had  finished  no  one  stood  to  applaud. 

But  all  over  that  large  gathering  soft  sobs  could  be  heard. 

The  old  man  turned  to  leave,  but  the  young  man  stopped  him. 
He  put  his  arm  around  him  and  said  to  the  audience, 
My  friends,  when  I  recite  the  23rd  Psalm,  I  touched  your  minds 
and  brought  you  to  your  feet. 

When  this  great  man  of  God  recited  the  same  Psalm,  he 
touched  your  hearts  and  brought  you  to  your  knees. 

The  difference  is  this:  I  know  the  23rd  Psalm;  this  man  knows 
the  Shepherd!" 
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And  this  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world! 

You  and  I,  ministers  of  God,  can  know  all  the  details  of  a  refined 

theology; 

we  can  have  many  of  the  answers  and  most  of  the  questions, 
but  everything  we  are,  everything  we  know  and  everything 
we  will  try  to  do  as  God's  ministers,  will  hinge  upon  the  ques- 
tion: do  we  know  the  Shepherd  as  well  as  the  23rd  Psalm? 

Dr.  Nels  S.  F.  Ferre  made  a  statement  in  a  book  some  years  ago 
that  nailed  me  to  my  chair. 

He  wrote:  "One  day  I  suddenly  realized  that  God  was  in  the 
center  of  my  theology,  but  I  was  still  in  the  center  of  my  life." 

I  don't  think  I  read  the  next  sentence  for  a  full  thirty  minutes. 
Why?  Because  I  know  that  I  often  sit  where  Dr.  Ferre  sat. 
I  know  that  God  has  been  in  the  center  of  my  theology,  but  so 
often  I  have  been  in  the  center  of  my  life. 

And  it  won't  work  this  way. 

He  must  not  only  be  in  the  center  of  our  theology,  but  also  in 
the  center  of  our  lives. 

We  must  know  not  only  the  23rd  Psalm,  but  also  the  Shepherd. 

Frustration  of  Balance 

Now  we  come  to  a  point  which  is  the  source  of  personal  frustra- 
tion for  many  of  us  in  the  ministry. 

It  is  this:  how  does  a  person  become  a  well-balanced  minister 
aware  of  "is-ness"  and  equally  concerned  with  the  "does-ness" 
of  his  commission  and  task? 

The  question  is  even  broader:  can  an  individual  Christian 
achieve  a  balance  between  personal  Christian  development  and 
Christian  ministry?  Is  it  possible  to  have  these  two  essential  ele- 
ments properly  balanced  in  one  life — one  person? 

I  have  wrestled  with  this  question  for  a  long  time.  I  am  not  the 
first. 

It  seems  that  a  person  who  is  involved  constantly  in  prayer, 
study  and  meditation  is  often  weak  in  getting  involved  in  the 
needs  of  the  community — and  vice-versa. 

Yet,  in  each  Christian  there  must  be  a  definite  degree  of  both. 

And  right  here  is  where  many  of  us  are  hung-up. 

We  are  wrestling  with  ministry,  mission  and  social  action. 
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In  our  ministry  we  are  trying  to  pray  at  the  bedside  of  people 
and  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  his  name. 

In  our  mission  we  are  wanting  to  get  involved  in  evangelism 
and  education;  yet  we  almost  see  an  impossibility  in  trying  to 
emphasize  each. 

And  the  question  comes  back  with  real  force:  "can  one  person 
achieve  such  a  balance  in  his  life?" 

Can  a  person,  a  minister,  be  a  properly  balanced  Christian? 

In  coming  to  grips  with  this  dilemma  in  my  own  life,  I  came 
across  a  sentence  by  Dr.  Carlyle  Marney  in  his  book,  The 
Coming  Faith,  which  literally  changed  my  life  by  changing 
my  attitude  toward  myself  as  a  Christian  and  my  concept  of  my 
role  as  a  minister. 

In  my  years  in  the  ministry  I  had  assumed  that  I  needed, 

as  Paul  has  suggested,  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

This  philosophy  had  produced  frustration,  tension  and  tinges 

of  pessimism,  because  such  a  philosophy  is  doomed  to  failure 

and  ultimately  destroys  the  philosopher. 

Then  I  read  Marney's  statement: 

"You  don't  have  to  be  a  blessing  to  everybody.  God  has  other 
people,  you  know." 

That  did  it!  That  burst  my  bubble  of  omnipotence  and  with  it 

came  a  freedom  and  a  contentment  I  had  never  known. 

You  and  I  don't  have  to  be  a  blessing  to  everybody.  In  fact,  we 

can't! 

And  this  one  fact  (that  no  Christian,  no  minister,  can  be  a  per- 
fectly or  properly  balanced  Christian)  is  perhaps  the  best  argu- 
ment, if  one  is  needed,  for  the  local  Christian  church. 
Because  the  balance  we  are  looking  for  and  is  called  for  is  found 
not  in  the  individual,  but  in  the  congregation  of  God's  people. 

Paul  talks  about  it  in  I  Cor.  12:12. 

He  says  the  properly  balanced  Christian  finds  balance  only  as  he 
gives  himself,  his  special  gift,  to  others  and  they  all  become  one 
body. 

Ernest  Campbell  puts  it  this  way: 

Wholeness,  balance,  resides  in  the  body;  not  in  any  of  its 
members.  A  church  of  any  size  at  all  will  have  in  it  those 
who  keep  alive  the  will  to  pray,  those  who  are  committed  to 
teach  the  young,  those  who  are  bent  on  keeping  public 
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worship  exciting  and  theologically  sound;  those  who  have 
a  zeal  to  bring  others  to  the  side  of  Christ;  those  who  bill- 
board the  church's  responsibility  to  the  world  at  large  and 
those  who  are  insistently  determined  to  make  the  gospel 
relevant  to  pressing  social  and  political  needs.2 

Without  reservation  I  want  to  say  that  Christianity  simply  cannot 
be  properly  balanced  and  properly  be  Christian  without  some 
kind  of  local  congregation  in  which  persons  can  offer  whatever 
talents  and  ideas  they  have  and  express  them  as  part  of  the  total 
body. 

And  this  brings  us  right  back  to  our  main  business:  being  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  our  day  and  generation. 

Once  we  approach  (and  keep  on  approaching)  the  finding  of 
our  "is-ness,"  we  get  on  with  being  the  church,  his  body. 
What  the  physical  body  was  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  church  must 
be  to  the  risen  and  exalted  Lord. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  our  business,  our  mission,  is  to  be  the 
body  of  Christ. 

Our  purpose  is  worship;  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever. 
Let  us  put  these  two  statements  at  the  top  of  our  papers  and  re- 
member that  everything  else  comes  under  that  with  secondary 
little  letters  of  the  outline. 

Everything  else  is  secondary  and  supportive  of  these  two  main 
thrusts. 

Evangelism,  education,  missions,  ministry — all  are  secondary 
and  are  OBJECTIVES  which  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  main 
mission:  being  the  Body  of  Christ. 

New  Structure  Needed 

In  light  of  this,  I  am  convinced  that  the  average  Baptist  church 
is  simply  not  structured  or  organized  for  mission  and  ministry. 
At  best  it  is  organized  for  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

Look  at  the  average  church's  committee  structure:  Ladies' 
Parlor  Committee,  Kitchen  Committee,  Properties  Committee, 
Flower  Committee,  etc. 

These  are  needed,  but  we  need  more  of  something  else! 

At  this  point  we  must  come  to  grips  with  what  is  the  "work  of 
the  church"  and  what  is  "church  work."  There  is  a  difference! 
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And  there  is  confusion. 

I  think  we  must  say,  rather  dogmatically,  that  we  are  not  in  the 
business  of  "church  work,"  but  of  the  "work  of  the  church." 

The  "work  of  the  church"  is  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ;  "church 
work"  is  but  the  means,  methods  and  tools  by  which  we  carry 
out  some  of  the  needed  routines. 

I  think  we  need  to  restructure  the  local  church. 
We  live  in  a  day  of  great  mobility  when  needs  come  so  fast 
that  before  the  church  can  get  special  committees  appointed  to 
study  the  situation,  the  need  has  gone  to  pot. 

We  need  boards,  commissions,  committees — call  them  what  you 
will — that  will  have  enough  trained  people  on  them,  enough 
authority,  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  a  fast  moving  society. 

Merely  to  have  good  ideas  without  application  is  simply  to  make 
null  and  void  the  ministry  and  mission  of  the  church. 

This  kind  of  concept  and  thrust  will  demand  men  in  the  ministry 
who  are  willing  to  take  risks  and  lead  churches  to  take  risks. 
Our  day,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  business,  will  demand 
strategists  as  well  as  scholars. 

We  simply  must  come  to  grips  with  a  strategy  for  our  new  day 
and  generation. 

To  have  a  dream  or  idea  without  a  strategy  of  approach  is 
merely  to  spin  our  ecclesiastical  wheels  in  the  rut  of  an  antiquat- 
ed country  road. 

We  will  sling  a  lot  of  mud,  create  some  excitement,  but  in  the 
end  we  will  be  stuck;  and  the  rut  only  goes  one  way — down; 
and  ultimately  imprisons  the  vehicle,  no  matter  how  shiny,  high- 
powered  or  streamlined. 

I  plead  for  us  as  ministers  to  be  scholars  in  keeping  with  our 
abilities  and  to  be  strategists  in  the  application  of  what  scholar- 
ship teaches  us. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  churches  that  can  afford  "scholars  in 
residence,"  unless  they  are  willing  to  be  "strategists  in  the 
street." 

Transitional  Generation 
Perhaps  what  I  am  saying  can  best  be  brought  into  focus  by  this 
statement:  you  and  I,  as  ministers  of  God  and  the  church,  must 
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accept  the  fact  that  we  are  and  will  be  a  transitional  generation 
of  ministers. 

You  and  I  may  have  to  sacrifice  ourselves  in  our  ministry  to  be  a 
part  of  the  transitional  generation  which  leads  the  church  from 
the  past  into  the  present  and  future. 

We  could  well  be  the  "wilderness  people,"  marching  for  a 
generation  with  the  church;  changing  ideas,  attitudes,  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  making  ready  for  yet-to-be-born  Joshuas  to 
cross  the  new  Jordan. 

Our  generation  will  not  enjoy  the  glories  of  the  past  and  we  may 
not  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  future. 

We  may  never  see  what  the  church  can  be,  ought  to  be  and 
will  be. 

Ours  may  be  only  to  establish  beachheads  of  our  new  innova- 
tion; and  our  role  in  God's  purpose  may  be  that  we  are  to  be  ex- 
pended and  buried  on  the  beach. 

We  may  be  but  the  advance-guard  of  a  new  day.  I  don't  know. 

But  this  I  know:  we  must  be  willing  to  be  transitional  and  ex- 
pendable, content  to  spend  and  be  spent  on  the  beaches  of 
God's  new  day. 

That's  not  very  comforting,  but  it  may  be  gross  reality. 

We  may  experience  a  long,  hot  summer  day  that  could  span  the 
entirety  of  our  generation's  hour  on  the  stage. 
We  may  see  local  churches  decline  and  denominations  caught 
in  the  crossfire  of  extremist  wars,  when  everything  nailed  down 
seems  to  be  coming  loose. 

And  this  is  not  the  unrelieved  pessimism  of  a  prophet  of  doom 
fifteen  years  out  of  cap  and  gown,  but  of  one  who  feels  deeply 
the  reality  of  a  day  that  is  changing  so  rapidly  people  are  scared. 

It  may  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

But  you  and  I,  called  to  be  God's  ministers,  must  remember 
through  it  all  that  we  are  not  called  to  be  successful,  but  to  be 
faithful;  and  therein  lies  our  ministry  or  the  responsibility  for  our 
ministry. 

Yet,  I  would  say  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna, 
who,  in  A.  D.  150,  shouted,  "My  God,  in  what  a  generation 
you've  caused  me  to  live!" 

It  is  a  great  generation;  it  is  a  challenging  future;  and  you  and  I, 
nailing  our  colors  to  the  mast,  can  yell,  "Come  hell  or  high  water, 
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were  going  to  stand  and  move,  spend  and  be  spent,  on  what- 
ever altar  or  whatever  beach  God  commands." 

And  the  text  for  all  this?  Perhaps  I  should  have  started  with  one, 
but  I  choose  to  end  with  one. 

It  is  simply  this:  "No  one  puts  new  wine  into  old  wineskins.  If  he 
does  the  new  wine  will  be  spilled  and  the  skins  will  be  destroyed." 

Our  business  is  not  wineskins,  but  wine. 

Jesus  didn't  condemn  the  old  wine.  He  could  and  did  drink  the 
old  wine  of  wisdom;  the  old  wine  of  that  which  was  good. 

It  was  the  old  wineskins  that  he  condemned,  not  because  they 
were  old,  but  because  they  had  lost  their  flexibility,  and  the 
new  wine  would  have  destroyed  them  AND  the  new  wine 
also  be  lost! 

The  wineskins  are  not  important,  but  the  new  wine  is. 

Our  business  is  to  be  Christian  persons  who  have  a  continuing 

personal  encounter  with  the  living  Christ. 

Our  business  is  to  be  his  body  in  our  day  and  generation. 

Our  business  is  not  old  wineskins,  but  new  wine;  the  new  wine 

of  his  day  and  his  kingdom  and  his  purpose. 

God  help  us  to  get  on  with  our  business. 
God  have  mercy  on  us  if  we  do  not! 


'John  killinger.  For  God's  Sake  Be  Human,  p.  29 
:Ernest  Campbell,  Christian  Manifesto,  p.  109 
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Book  Reviews 


I.  Biblical  Studies 

COMPASS  POINTS  FOR  OLD  TESTAMENT  STUDY.  By  Marc  Love 
lace.  Nashville:  Abington  Press,  176  pp.,  $4.95. 

Having  been  a  former  student  of  Dr.  Lovelace's,  it  is  a  very  special  honor 
for  the  reviewer  to  evaluate  his  work.  It  is  commendable  that  in  this  excellent 
book  he  has  maintained  the  same  type  quality  ,  depth  and  interest  which  al- 
ways existed  in  his  classroom,  but  yet  here  he  has  directed  his  attention  toward 
those  who  are  just  beginning  their  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  this 
audience  in  mind,  he  masterfully  ties  together  various  aspects  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, chronology,  culture  and  archaeology  and  comes  up  with  a  book  about 
the  Old  Testament  which  is  understandable  to  the  average  layman  and  at  the 
same  time  educational  and  challenging. 

Rather  than  trying  to  cover  every  aspect  of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr» 
Lovelace  selects  compass  points  which  will  help  guide  the  reader  as  he  goes 
through  all  the  Old  Testament.  His  selections  concentrate  on  key  Biblical 
periods  such  as  the  prepatriarchal  beginnings;  the  years  in  Egypt  and  the 
Exodus;  the  conquest  and  loss  of  Canaan;  and  the  captivity,  exile,  and  eventual 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Israel.  In  seven  readable  and  enjoyable  chapters,  the 
author  tries  to  orient  the  reader  to  the  terminology  and  setting  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  deals  with  all  sorts  of  fascinating  topics  from  genealogies 
to  prophets  and  from  the  meaning  to  the  word  'Habiru'  to  the  significance  of 
Cyrus  in  Hebrew  history.  In  all  of  this  he  emphasizes  the  study  of  the  Biblical 
text  itself,  and  in  fact  prefaces  each  chapter  with  Bible  passages  to  be  read  in 
preparation  for  that  particular  chapter.  Because  he  readily  admits  that  this 
work  must  be  supplemented  for  in-depth  study,  the  author  has  also  provided  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  on  every  topic  discussed. 

One  can  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  very  fine  book  which  is  so  well 

suited  for  anyone  desiring  a  short,  easy-reading  but  yet  fascinating  and 

enlightening  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  a  book  that  should 

be  in  every  church  library  and  should  be  used  by  all  teachers  and  students 

in  the  church  and  all  ministers  who  have  lost  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  about 

the  Old  Testament.  _7  _       __.  . 

Y.  Lynn  Holmes 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

West  Georgia  College 

THE  TESTAMENT  OF  JESUS.  By  Ernst  Kasemann.  Translated  by  Gerhard 

Krodel.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1968.  87  pp.  $3.50. 

This  volume  contains  Professor  K&semann's  Shaffer  Lectures  which  were 
published  in  German  in  1966.  The  lectures  center  in  John  17,  the  so-called  High 
Priestly  Prayer  of  Jesus,  which  is  developed  according  to  three  themes  (one 
chapter  each) — The  Glory  of  Christ,  The  Community  under  the  Word,  and 
Christian  Unity. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  IV  Gospel,  according  to  Professor  Kasemann,  is 
christological.  This  christology  is  "naively  docetic,"  stressing  the  divinity  of 
Christ  at  the  expense  of  his  humanity.  The  Johannine  view  of  the  church  is 
now  institutional  with  gnostic  overtones  in  the  understanding  of  Christian 
unity. 
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Professor  Kasemann  places  the  IV  Gospel  in  the  late  first  century.  The 
church's  acceptance  of  it  as  orthodox  he  labels  an  "error."  "The  criterion  of 
apostolicity  contradicts  the  Johannine  insight  that  earthly  tradition  as  such  is 
always  incapable  of  legitimatizing  the  Christian  witness"  (p.  76). 

This  is  a  book  which  any  serious  student  of  the  IV  Gospel  should  read.  It 
is  sometimes  baffling,  sometimes  shocking,  but  always  interesting. 

Donald  E.  Cook 

NEW  TESTAMENT  THEOLOGY.  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  JESUS. 

By  Joachim  Jeremias.  Translated  by  John  Bowden.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1971.  330  pp.  $10.00. 

This  is  no  book  for  amateurs  or  the  faint  hearted.  Professor  Jeremias' 
New  Testament  Theology  is  a  work  to  cause  the  preacher  and  scholar  to  think. 
The  basic  premise  of  the  study  is  the  historical  reliability  of  much  of  the  synoptic 
accounts  (p.  37)  and  Professor  Jeremias  consistently  follows  that  premise 
throughout. 

Professor  Jeremias  writes  very  little  about  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
church's  tradition  in  the  development  of  the  synoptic  accounts,  neither  does 
he  refer  often  to  the  theological  motifs  of  the  evangelists.  Rather,  he  refers  to 
what  Jesus  said,  did,  and  thought.  Anyone  trained  in  form  criticism  or  redac- 
tion criticism  will  struggle  with  this  volume. 

The  massive  erudition  and  persuasive  manner  of  the  author  takes  the 
reader  through  a  veritable  wilderness  of  data.  The  trek  is  exciting,  but  exhaust- 
ing, and  not  always  persuasive.  New  Testament  Theology  is  consistent  with 
Jeremias'  earlier  publications  and  runs  counter  to  much  of  German  New 
Testament  scholarship.  It  can  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  profit. 

Donald  E.  Cook 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  PAUL.  By  Ernst  Kaesemann.  Philadelphia:  Fortress 
Press,  1971.  173  pp.  $6.95.  (Translated    by  Margaret  Kohl  from  the  Ger- 
man: Paulinische  Perspektiven.  M.  C.  B.  Mohr,  Tuebingen,  1969). 
In  his  well  known  creative  manner  Ernst  Kaesemann  unfolds  in  this  volume 
of  essays  important  aspects  of  Pauline  theology.  In  a  time  when  the  church  is 
often  more  interested  in  success  than  in  service,  when  the  concept  of  "faith" 
seems  to  be  dominated  by  dogmatic  acceptance  rather  than  by  the  reformation 
principle  of  "by  grace  alone",  when  the  church  in  various  subtle  ways  tries  to 
overrule  the  Lordship  of  the  Crucified,  we  welcome  the  eloquent  emphasis  with 
which  Kaesemann  is  calling  us  back  to  the  Theology  of  the  Cross. 

This  book  contains  four  lectures  which  Kaesemann  delivered  in  America 
during  1965  and  1966.  These  are:  On  Paul's  Anthropology;  Justification  and 
Salvation  History  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  the  Faith  of  Abraham  in  Romans 
4;  The  Theological  Problem  Presented  by  the  Motif  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  To 
these  Kaesemann  has  added  three  further  essays:  The  Saving  Significance  of  the 
Death  of  Jesus  in  Paul;  the  Cry  for  Liberty  in  the  Worship  of  the  Church;  the 
Spirit  and  the  Letter. 

Kaesemann  raises  some  of  the  most  discussed  problems  of  Pauline  Theology 
and  presents  these  to  the  reader  with  exegetical  insight  and  theological  dis- 
cernment. He  sees  correctly  that  for  Paul  the  Theology  of  the  Cross  has  al- 
ways had  a  provocative  and  polemic  dimension  with  which  he  opposed  a 
"Theology  of  Triumph."  It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  Paul's  opponents  for 
the  main  part  are  not  the  "religious  outsiders  and  the  morally  unstable"  but  the 
"keenest  and  most  devout  church  members"  (p.  37f.).  Only  the  cross  of  Christ 
reveals  even  our  religious  striving  as  "boasting";  only  under  the  cross  can  the 
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Christian  acknowledge  God  as  the  one  "who  gives  life  to  the  dead  and  calls 
into  existence  the  things  that  do  not  exist"  and  who  as  such  "justifies  the  un- 
godly" (Rom.  4). 

Kaesemann  shows  how  Anthropology,  Soteriology  and  Ecclesiology  should 
be  interpreted  from  the  central  point  of  Christology.  Regarding  Ecclesiology 
he  discerns  with  great  insight  that  "the  apostle  is  not  interested  in  the  church 
per  se  and  as  a  religious  group.  He  is  only  interested  in  it  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
means  whereby  Christ  reveals  himself  on  earth  and  becomes  incarnate  in  the 
world  through  his  Spirit"  (p.  117). 

This  book  provides  difficult  but  satisfying  reading.  Every  Christian  who  is 
interested  in  serious  Bible  study  will  read  these  essays  with  much  profit. 

Thorwald  Lorenzen 


CRITICAL  QUESTS  OF  JESUS,  by  Charles  C.  Anderson.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1969.  208  pages. 
$5.95. 

Anderson's  survey  of  'Critical  Quests'  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  divided  into 
eight  chapters,  ranging  from  a  brief  resume  of  studies  made  down  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  twentieth  century  efforts  growing  out  of  form 
critical  research.  The  major  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  work  that  has 
been  done  since  the  publications  of  \V.  Wrede,  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Martin 
Kaehler.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  Schweitzer's  own  study  of  life  of  Jesus 
research  up  to  his  own  time  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  A  significant  feature  of 
Anderson's  publication  is  that  he  assesses  the  views  of  various  twentieth 
century  writers  according  to  six  questions  which  had  arisen  previously: 
(1)  Is  it  possible  to  write  a  biography  (history)  of  Jesus?  (2)  What  is  the  place  of 
miracle  in  the  life  of  Jesus?  (3)  How  should  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  be  in- 
terpreted? Literally  or  in  some  other  way?  (4)  What  is  the  nature  and  place  of 
mythology  in  the  New  Testament?  (5)  What  is  the  historical  value  of  John  as 
compared  with  the  Synoptics?  (6)  What  is  the  central  significance  of  Jesus?" 
(p.  24).  This  methodology  is  very  useful  to  the  reader  in  that  the  author  pre- 
sents a  convenient  and  accessible  analysis  of  the  writers  whose  views  are 
examined.  Anderson  is  at  his  best  in  describing  contributions  to  this  difficult 
area  of  study,  but  the  present  reviewer  was  somewhat  disappointed  with  his 
personal  evaluation  and  criticism;  see  p.  104,  where  he  makes  an  assertion 
about  form  criticism  that  is  questionable.  The  pivotal  figure  in  New  Testament 
studies  during  the  twentieth  century  is,  of  course,  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Chapters 
5-8  deal  with  his  work  and  with  reactions  to  his  critical  approach  to  the  study 
of  the  Gospels.  Chapter  7,  "Critics  to  the  Left  of  Bultmann,"  is  of  considerable 
interest  because  of  the  review  of  the  penetrating  observations  made  by  the 
philosopher  Karl  Jaspers,  who  has  levelled  some  of  the  most  telling  criticisms 
against  Bultmann's  program  of  demythologization.  The  final  chapter  is  a  rather 
lengthy  treatment  of  "Critics  Within  the  Circle  of  Bultmann:  The  New  Quest." 
Here  one  is  impressed  by  the  author's  ability  to  clarify  certain  perplexing 
aspects  of  more  recent  developments  led  by  such  scholars  as  James  M. 
Robinson,  Ernst  Fuchs  and  Gerhard  Ebeling.  The  two  most  important 
theologians  within  this  group  are  Ernst  Kaesemann  and  Guenther  Bornkamm, 
whose  writings  are  examined  in  competent  fashion.  Anderson  has  especially 
placed  the  general  reader  in  his  debt  by  illuminating  an  important  area  of 
New  Testament  scholarship  in  the  twentieth  century. 

A.  L.  Nations 
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SHALOM:  THE  BIBLICAL  CONCEPT  OF  PEACE.  By  Douglas  J  Harris. 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1970.  $1.95. 

This  is  a  brief  but  excellent  examination  of  the  Hebrew  concept  of  Sha- 
lom. The  author  shows  that  this  biblical  idea  speaks  directly  and  cogently  to 
the  "moral  and  spiritual  crisis"  of  our  time. 

It  is  this  Biblical  concept  which  will  eventually  bring  the  world  to  a  sense 
of  community.  It  is  a  gift  of  God  to  the  individual  and  is  translated  by  him  to 
the  whole  community.  The  end  result  is  reconciliation  to  God  and  man  in  which 
the  individual  and  the  community  can  have  "free  untrammelled  growth." 

The  integrated  wholeness  of  Shalom  is  pictured  perfectly  in  the  salvation 
which  comes  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  salvation  a  man  is  open  to  every  other 
man  and  loves  him  with  God's  love. 

The  excellent  bibliography  and  the  appendix  of  scripture  references  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

ANIMALS,  BIRDS  and  PLANTS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  Willard  S.  Smith,  with 
drawings  by  William  Duncan.  Needham  Heights,  Mass.:  Church  Art, 
Inc.  1971.  .954 

This  paper-back  booklet  of  sixty-four  pages  offers  a  paragraph  and  a 
drawing  on  each  of  the  animals,  birds  and  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Careful  research  has  brought  new  knowledge  in  identifying  hundreds  of  biblical 
references  to  flora  and  fauna.  This  little  volume  will  increase  one's  appreciation 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  Bible  and  will  enable  one  to  see  something  of  the 
beauty  of  God's  heavens  and  earth,  with  the  One  who  said:  "Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air  —  the  lilies  of  the  fields." 

James  H.  Blackmore 

II.  Historical  Studies 


SIGNALS  FROM  THE  BIBLE.  By  H.  M.  Kuitert.  Translated  by  Lewis  B. 
Smedes.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
1972.  $1.95. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  LIBERATION  IN  OUR  AGE.  By  J.  Verkuyl.  Translated 
by  Dale  Cooper.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  1972.  $2.45. 

These  two  small  books,  by  professors  at  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam, 
are  typical  of  a  very  vigorous  tradition  in  Dutch  Protestantism,  as  represented 
by  the  Gereformeerde  churches.  Kuitert  is  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Verkuyl  is 
Professor  of  Missions  and  Evangelism. 

Professor  Kuitert's  book  is  composed  of  thirty  brief  studies  of  the  major 
concepts  of  the  Bible,  intended  to  awaken  an  interest  in  Bible  study  and  to 
stimulate  the  reader  to  listen  afresh  to  its  messages.  The  topics  cover  a  wide 
range  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament  ideas,  such  as  the  image  of  God,  right- 
eousness, truth,  sin,  election,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  author  uses  the  concept  of  covenant,  true  to  his  Calvinist  tradition,  as 
decisive  in  almost  all  of  these  studies.  Thus  he  says:  "To  be  truly  human  means 
to  live  as  a  covenant  partner;  and  covenant  partnership  is  realized  concretely 
in  good  acts.  Thus,  being  a  sinner  amounts  to  acting  in  a  way  that  misses 
what  human  actions  ought  to  achieve.  The  sinner  is,  in  that  sense,  a  creature  who 
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has  missed  the  mark  of  humanity;  being  a  sinner  means  he  has  failed  to  do  and 
be  what  is  basic  to  human  life.  He  is  a  caricature  of  the  covenant-partner  man" 
(page  62).  Or  again:  "  'To  be  justified'  must  be  understood  as  being  established 
as  a  just  person  in  the  judgment  of  God,  which  is  to  say  being  established  as 
an  authentic  covenant  partner"  (page  40). 

Professor  Verkuyl's  book  is  devoted  to  the  theme  chosen  for  the  con- 
ference of  the  Commission  on  W  orld  Missions  and  Evangelism  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  to  be  held  in  Bangkok,  Thailand  in  December  1972  and 
January  1973.  The  title,  in  fact,  is  a  re-translation  of  the  theme  for  the  con- 
ference itself.  The  main  theme  of  his  book  is  to  urge  the  church  to  work  out 
what  it  means  to  be  liberated  by  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  personal  and  social 
spheres  of  responsibility.  He  believes  that  the  church  is  not  at  present  ready 
to  do  this,  but  that  it  must  prepare  for  such  a  ministry'.  This  book  also  is  in- 
tended to  be  biblically  based,  but  it  differs  from  the  other  in  that  the  author 
carries  on  a  brief  conversation  with  various  representatives  of  the  Christian 
mission  and  treats,  also  briefly  some  of  the  major  issues  confronting  missionaries 
and  missionary  theologians  in  a  changed  and  changing  world.  "Each  of  us  is 
forced  to  admit  that  there  is  a  gap,  a  great  and  alarming  gap,  between  what 
God  intended  for  his  church  and  what  the  church  actually  is.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  we  can  see  a  stirring  throughout  the  whole  church,  a  quest  for  conver- 
sion, a  desire  for  a  change  in  outlook  and  structures  in  order  to  fulfill  God's 
intentions  more  effectively"  (page  102-103). 

Any  reader  will  be  rewarded  by  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  discovering 
and  debating  with  the  message  offered  by  these  two  informative  and  well 
written  books. 

John  E.  Steely 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION:  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DOCTRINE.  Vol  1:  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
TRADITION  (100-600).  By  Jaroslav  Pelikan.  Chicago  and  London:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1971. 

This  volume,  the  first  of  five  projected,  gives  us  the  mature,  seasoned, 
and  well-documented  interpretation  of  "the  development  of  what  the  Christian 
church  believed,  taught,  and  confessed  between  100  and  600"  (p.  ix). 
It  is  written  for  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  men  and  movements 
crucial  in  this  development,  and  therefore  does  not  orient  the  reader  to  the 
times.  No  criticism  is  implied  in  this  comment:  other  books  can  and  do  serve 
that  purpose,  and  serve  it  well.  Pelikan's  intention  is  different,  and  he  makes 
the  story  read  like  a  novel,  complete  with  characters,  plot,  conflicts,  and  sur- 
prising turns  to  hold  the  reader's  attention. 

Author  and  publisher  alike  are  to  be  thanked  for  this  work.  Particularly 
worth  noting  is  the  novel  way  found  to  solve  the  old  problem  of  where  to  put 
the  footnotes.  Here  they  are  placed  in  the  left  margin,  immediately  beside  the 
text  material  to  which  they  refer.  Thus  they  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  more 
casual  reader,  but  conveniently  at  hand  for  the  more  serious  student. 

John  E.  Steely 

NOT  A  SILENT  PEOPLE:  CONTROVERSIES  THAT  HAVE  SHAPED 
SOUTHERN  RAPTISTS.  By  Walter  B.  Shurden.  Nashville:  Broadman 
Press,  1972.  $1.95. 

"Those  who  will  not  study  their  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it."  The 
present  book  is  an  argument  that  this  old  saying  has  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
It  is  also  a  contribution  to  the  remedy  for  that  unhappy  condition  among 
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Baptists  that  generates  so  much  conflict  in  the  absence  of  understanding,  an 
ignorance  of  our  own  history. 

The  author  sympathetically  but  candidly  treats  six  disputes  in  Baptist 
history,  chiefly  among  Southern  Baptists  (though  some  of  them  arose  before 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  came  into  being,  and  some  affect  Baptists, 
and  others,  beyond  the  southern  regions  of  the  United  States).  Missions,  race 
relations,  creeds,  Biblical  interpretation,  relations  with  other  denominations, 
and  even  our  history  itself:  all  these  have  provided  fuel  for  the  flames  of  con- 
troversy, and  there  have  been  sparks  and  winds  a-plenty  in  our  stormy  history. 

I  recommend  this  book.  It  is  a  good  beginning,  from  which  the  thoughtful 
reader  will  go  on  to  consider  the  basic  issues,  which  the  author  does  not  pro- 
pose to  touch,  and  to  explore  more  fully  that  history  in  which  today's  achieve- 
ments, problems  and  conflicts  are  rooted. 

John  E.  Steely 

James  C  Hefley.  A  PREJUDICED  PROTESTANT  TAKES  A  NEW  LOOK  AT 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Fleming  Revell  Co.,  1971.  $3.95. 
Hefley  is  a  Southern  Baptist  and  a  graduate  of  New  Orleans  Seminary. 
He  has  served  Baptist  churches  in  the  South,  but  for  the  last  eight  years  has 
been  a  free-lance  writer  in  the  field  of  religion. 

This  book  is  the  personal  story  of  his  own  pilgrimage  with  Catholics.  It 
traces  his  changed  attitudes  from  "battling  the  enemy"  in  New  Orleans  to 
"learning  to  walk  together"  in  Chicago.  The  book  reflects  the  tremendous 
changes  among  Roman  Catholics  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  as  well 
as  Hef  ley's  own  change  as  a  result  of  rubbing  shoulders  with  these  Christian 
brothers.  Sister  Miriam  of  Notre  Dame,  as  quoted  approvingly  by  Hefley,  is 
correct:  "The  image  too  many  evangelicals  have  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  50 
years  old."  Hefley  rightly  calls  others  to  the  same  wholesome  journey  he  has 
made.  One  major  weakness  is  rather  apparent  in  this  volume — it  implicitly  calls 
all  Catholics  to  Hefley 's  understanding  of  what  an  evangelical  Christian  is.  By 
no  means  is  there  consensus  about  such  a  description.  Hefley  and  others  must 
also  come  to  acknowledge  the  diversity  in  unity  when  evangelicalism  is  de- 
fined. With  this  said,  however,  the  book  is  commended  as  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  personal  change  toward  Catholics  by  a  Baptist  Protestant. 

George  Shriver 

THE  ADMIRABLE  COTTON  MATHER.  By  James  P.  Wood  The  Seabury 
Press,  1971.  $5.95. 

This  book  could  well  be  used  by  youth  and  adult  groups  for  a  series  on 
great  figures  in  American  church  history.  Several  years  ago,  Wood  did  a  similar 
work  on  Jonathan  Edwards  which  could  be  the  basis  of  a  second  study.  On  the 
grass  roots  level  Cotton  Mather  is  generally  vilified  as  the  leader  in  the  witch 
trials  of  1692  and  little  else  is  said.  This  biography  is  a  just  treatment  of  the 
man — honest,  but  moving  beyond  a  superficial  picture.  Wood  points  out  such 
interesting  features  of  his  career  as  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  his  favoring 
the  use  of  innoculation  during  a  smallpox  epidemic  when  this  was  hysterically 
opposed,  even  by  some  Boston  doctors.  It  was  Mather  who  wrote  more  books 
than  anyone  in  America  has  ever  written  as  well  as  preaching  to  congregations 
of  about  1500  in  a  time  when  the  population  of  Boston  was  only  10,000!  The 
present  work  is  a  strong  and  fair  presentation  of  Mather  in  the  context  of  his 
times.  It  is  highly  commended  as  a  tool  in  the  educational  work  of  the  local 
church. 

G.  Shriver 
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THE  HOLINESS  PENTECOSTAL  MOVEMENT.  By  Vinson  Synan  Eerdmans 
Press,  1971.  $5.95. 

An  important  development  in  American  religious  history  has  been  the  rise 
of  a  host  of  holiness  and  pentecostal  groups  in  the  twentieth  century.  More 
recently  these  groups  have  been  seriously  studied.  This  work  is  an  objective  ef- 
fort to  "show  that  the  ideological  and  behavioral  roots  of  these  movements  are 
deeply  grounded  in  American  religious  and  cultural  history  ."  Both  grass-roots 
and  scholarly'  circles  have  experienced  a  growing  interest  in  perfectionism  and 
pentecostalism.  This  interest  is  in  part  met  in  this  solid  and  stimulating  piece 
of  research.  It  is  not  an  apology  for  the  movements,  but  it  is  rather  an  objective 
though  sympathetic  account  of  the  ideas  and  people  who  produced  them.  The 
book  also  pays  special  attention  to  Southern  pentecostal  groups  and  their  role 
in  American  pentecostalism.  For  those  who  want  a  fine  one  volume  account 
of  the  subject,  this  is  it.  The  author  is  a  Ph.D.  in  history  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  has  done  all  his  homework  on  these  movements. 


G.  Shriver 


III.  Theological  Studies 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  MISSION.  Edited  by  William 
J.  Danker  and  Wi  Jo  Kang.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  William  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  1971.  $5.95. 

This  volume  is  a  festschrift  in  honor  of  Dr.  R.  Pierce  Beaver,  who  recently 
retired  as  Professor  of  Missions  at  the  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Beaver's  faithful  involvement  in  mission  for  nearly  four  decades,  as  mis- 
sionary to  China,  director  of  the  Missionary-  Research  Library  in  New  York, 
professor  of  missions,  and  remarkably  productive  scholar  of  the  history  and 
theory  of  missions,  amply  qualifies  him  for  this  tribute. 

And  the  book  is  a  significant  volume.  The  widely  representative  authors, 
writing  on  a  variety  of  missionary  topics,  attempt  to  assess  the  present  situation 
and  make  some  projections  concerning  "the  future  of  the  Christian  world  mis- 
sion." 

The  book  is  realistic  and  on  the  whole  not  optimistic.  Paradoxically,  the 

chapter  by  Harold  Lindsell,  written  in  the  context  of  conservative  evangelicalism 

where  missionary  zeal  is  most  apparent,  is  the  most  pessimistic;  while  W.  Richey 

Hogg's  essay,  deriving  from  the  circles  of  Protestant  ecumenism  where  missions 

seem  most  in  trouble,  is  the  most  optimistic  chapter. 

This  volume  is  highly  recommended.  „  T    .      _      ,  , 

L.  Luther  Copeland 

50  KEY  WORDS:  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION.  By  Eric  J.  Sharpe.  Richmond, 
Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1971.  $1.95. 

This  volume  is  the  sixth  in  a  "Fifty  Key  Word"  Series,  others  being  Theol- 
ogy, Philosophy,  The  Church,  etc. 

The  book  is  intended,  not  as  a  dictionary  of  comparative  religion,  but  as 
a  "compact  and  elementary  work  of  reference  for  .  .  .  relative  newcomers  to 
the  comparative  study  of  religion."  Major  terms  from  the  extensive  technical 
vocabulary  of  comparative  religion,  such  as  "animism,"  "mana,"  "shaman," 
"tabu,"  etc.,  are  defined  and  briefly  discussed.  The  discussions  are  succinct 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  interpretations  are  insightful  and  defensible. 

This  book  should  be  quite  helpful  to  beginners  in  comparative  religion, 
who  are  often  overwhelmed  by  its  unfamiliar  vocabulary. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 
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SEE  HOW  LOVE  WORKS.  By  Walker  L.  Knight.  Photography  by  Don 
Rutledge.  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Broadman  Press,  1971. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book.  There  are  some  ninety  pages  of  sensitive,  poetic 
monologue  matched  with  remarkably  expressive  photographs. 

Experience  this  volume  ("experience"  is  more  appropriate  to  it  than 

"read")  at  one  sitting.  Or  experience  its  eight  divisions  in  successive  days  in 

private  devotions.  _,  _    .      „      .  . 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

THE  WORLD'S  LIVING  RELIGIONS.  By  Robert  Ernest  Hume.  Revised  by 
Charles  S.  Braden.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1972.  $3.95. 

This  is  a  new  paperback  edition  of  the  famous  and  extensively  used  book  by 
the  late  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religions  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  First  published  in  1924,  Professor  Hume's  book  was  revised  by  Dr. 
Charles  Braden  and  republished  in  1959.  The  revision  was  simply  a  matter  of 
bringing  the  book  up  to  date.  In  almost  every  case,  the  original  value  judgments 
were  allowed  to  stand.  Since  1959  the  book  has  continued  to  be  rather  widely 
used. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Dr.  Hume's  treatment  is  his  marvelous  ability  to 
include  so  much  basic  information  about  the  religions  in  such  brief  compass 
and  in  such  handy  outline.  Also,  as  Dr.  Braden  remarks,  "No  other  book  of  its 
size  cites  so  much  original  scripture." 

Hume's  Christian  "bias"  which  is  apparent  in  his  value  judgments  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  .  more  nearly  objective  approach  which  comparative  reli- 
gion aims  at  today.  Nevertheless,  his  book  is  still  useful,  especially  for  Christian 
students  who  are  in  the  introductory  stages  of  the  study  of  world  religions. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

GOD  IN  THE  DOCK,  Essays  on  Theology  and  Ethics.  By  C.  S.  Lewis,  edited 
by  W  alter  Hooper,  Grand  Rapids;  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
1970.  $6.95. 

C.  S.  Lewis  died  in  1963,  but  his  books  continue  to  have  a  wide  appeal 
and  afford  fruitful  reading.  This  new  collection  of  essays,  edited  by  his  secre- 
tary, include  various  works  published  in  popular  magazines,  learned  journals 
and  others  published  here  for  the  first  time. 

The  title  of  this  collection  is  suggested  in  these  lines  from  Dr.  Lewis:  "The 
ancient  man  approached  God  (or  gods)  as  the  accused  person  approaches  his 
judge.  For  the  modem  man  the  roles  are  reversed.  He  is  the  judge;  God 
is  in  the  dock"  (p.  11).  Readers  of  Lewis'  writings  will  know  that  the  Oxford 
professor  is  no  humanist,  but  the  "Apostle  to  the  Agnostics"  (as  he  has  been 
called)  addresses  himself  seriously,  with  wit  and  common  sense,  to  the  high 
issues  involved  in  being  human. 

This  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  lightly  and  put  aside.  Containing  48  essays 
(340  pages)  it  presents  Lewis'  thoughts  on  such  varied  topics  as  Evil  and  God, 
Religion  and  Science,  Work  and  Prayer,  What  are  we  to  make  of  Jesus  Christ?, 
The  Decline  of  Religion,  Revival  or  Decay,  What  Christmas  Means  to  Me,  Is 
Progress  Possible,  etc. 

These  words  from  the  back  flap  of  the  dust  jacket  express  my  own  evalua- 
tion of  this  book;  "These  essays,  characterized  by  Lewis's  honesty  and  realism, 
his  insight  and  conviction,  above  all  by  his  thorough  going  commitments  to 
Christianity,  make  God  in  the  Dock  very  much  a  book  for  our  time." 

James  H.  Blackmore 
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IV.  Studies  in  Ministry 


IN  HUMAN  PRESENCE-  HOPE.  By  James  B.  Ashbrook.  Valley  Forge:  Judson 
Press,  1971.  220  pp.  $6.95. 

The  able  professor  of  Psychology  and  Theology  at  Colgate-Rochester/ 
Bexley  Hall/Crozer  Divinity  School  has  given  us  a  uniquely  personal  but  very 
discerning  and  helpful  book.  Writing  within  a  Christian  context,  using  ex- 
periences in  his  own  family  w  ith  a  retarded  child,  a  pastorate  where  members 
objected  to  a  frank  sermon  on  sex,  and  a  w  ide  variety  of  counseling  interviews, 
he  points  out  lessons  and  principles  that  will  help  many  a  pastor  and  counselor. 
He  puts  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  inter-personal  relationships  in  under- 
standing ourselves  and  achieving  maturity. 

Two  chapters  give  some  revealing  insights  and  helpful  lessons  from  the 
black-white  confrontation  at  his  own  seminar}'.  The  concluding  chapters  are 
more  technical,  with  some  instructive  charts  and  diagrams.  The  author's  frank- 
ness about  his  own  needs  and  discoveries  make  even  more  authentic  and  help- 
ful suggestions  he  gives  for  personal  counseling  and  for  dealing  with  group 
reactions.  Many  a  busy  pastor  w  ill  find  encouragement  in  this  volume  as  well 
others  who  will  be  more  interested  in  the  technical  aspects  of  counseling. 

Theodore  F.  Adams 


PUTTING  IT  TOGETHER  IN  THE  PARISH.  By  James  D  Glasse.  Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1972.  159  pp.  $3.95. 

The  author  gives  material  he  has  developed  and  used  both  in  seminaries  and 
in  lectures  and  conferences  with  pastors.  He  is  at  present  president  of  Lancaster 
Theological  Seminary  and  has  taught  in  a  number  of  colleges  and  seminaries. 
He  also  speaks  out  of  his  experience  as  a  pastor  in  several  churches. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  help  the  local  pastor  define  his  task,  clarify 
his  understanding  of  his  responsibilities,  and  better  organize  both  his  routine  and 
creativ  e  activities. 

He  shares  some  helpful  insights  into  the  nature  of  pastoral  work  and  offers 
practical  suggestions  for  such  problems  as  dealing  with  date  book,  developing 
professional  disciplines,  handling  conflict,  and  dev  eloping  experimental  minis- 
tries. No  one  will  accept  all  he  suggests,  but  many  a  pastor  will  be  stimulated  and 
helped  by  his  insights. 

Theodore  F.  Adams 

THE  FUTURE  SHAPE  OF  MINISTRY.  By  Urban  T.  Holmes,  III.  New  York: 

Seabury  Press,  1971.  310  pp.  .$4.50. 

The  author,  who  is  professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  \ashotah  House, 
writes  of  the  ministry  from  the  strict  sacramental  point  of  view  of  an  Episcopa- 
lian. In  Part  I  he  discusses  three  different  modes  of  the  operation  of  ministry  in 
three  historical  periods — A.D.  30  —  325,  the  sacramental  person;  325  —  1517,  the 
sacramental  rite;  1517-1924,  the  sacramental  word.  In  this  survey  he  identifies 
eight  ministerial  functions  as  present  in  the  life  of  the  church  at  one  time  or 
another — preaching,  teaching,  prophecy,  caring,  evangelizing,  ritualizing, 
administration  and  discipline. 

In  Part  II  the  author  gives  a  penetrating  analysis  of  recent  trends  in  the 
parish  church  and  its  program  and  a  discerning  study  of  the  developments  in 
ministry  and  the  changing  role  of  the  minister  in  life  today.  He  provides  more 
questions  than  answers,  but  the  discussion  is  illuminating  and  thought-provoking. 
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Part  III  is  devoted  to  the  author's  rather  tentative  suggestions  for  the  future. 
He  discusses  a  theology  of  ministry,  the  possible  future  roles  of  the  minister, 
and  changes  in  theological  training. 

This  book  is  a  stimulating  study  of  the  church  and  its  ministry  in  today's 
world,  chiefly  in  an  Anglican  setting,  but  it  also  refers  often  to  other  denomina- 
tions and  recent  trends  in  Christianity. 

Theodore  F.  Adams 

SUICIDE.  By  Jacques  Choron.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1972.  183 
pp.  $7.95- 

This  important  new  book  is  an  incisive  look  at  self-destruction.  The  author 
is  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  a  long-time  student  of  self-destructive 
phenomena.  Recently  the  author  has  been  involved  in  two  fellowships:  (1) 
at  the  Suicide  Prevention  Center  in  Los  Angeles;  and  (2)  at  the  center  for 
Studies  of  Suicide  Prevention  at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  in 
Rockville,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Choron,  in  this  lucid  and  timely  work,  deals  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
problem  of  suicide  and  on  the  other  hand  with  suicide  as  a  problem. 

There  are  some  facts  and  figures  but  their  inclusion  is  not  burdensome. 
Among  the  topics  covered  are  methods  of  suicide,  attempted  suicide,  adolescent 
suicide,  the  search  for  causes,  and  prevention. 

This  is  a  good  book  in  that  it  is  a  serious  attempt  to  provide  a  genuine 
overview  of  suicide — prevention,  intervention,  and  postvention. 

A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  Chapter  13,  "Philosophers  on  Suicide," 
Dr.  Choron  gives  a  detailed  survey  of  leading  philosophers'  views  on  suicide 
from  antiquity  to  modern  times.  The  author  reviews  philosophical  views  on 
suicide  from  PYTHAGORAS  through  CAMUS. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

GO  ASK  ALICE.  Anonymous.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1971.  $4.95.  159  pp. 

Go  Ask  Alice  is  a  powerful  book.  Every  person  even  remotely  concerned 
with  the  drug  problem  should  read  it.  Alice  was  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  who 
was  born,  grew  up,  and  died  in  affluent,  suburban  America.  The  book  is  based 
on  Alice's  diary. 

In  fact,  Go  Ask  Alice  is  the  diary  of  a  young  adolescent  girl  who  entered 
the  world  of  drugs  with  its  fantasies,  friends,  and  feelings.  Unfortunately, 
Alice's  ticket  was  one-way. 

Early  in  the  diary,  Alice  is  a  bright,  healthy  young  adolescent  with  all  the 
normal  paining  (and  problem  experiences)  that  a  young  teenager  is  expected 
to  have.  Her  first  drug  experience  came  at  a  party  where  she  unknowingly  drank 
an  LSD-spiked  coke.  Two  factors  seem  to  stand  out  as  being  influential  in  her 
subsequent  drug  involvement:  i.  e.,  (1)  her  aroused  curiosity;  and  (2)  the  peer- 
group  acceptance. 

Alice  went  the  whole  one-way  route:  from  the  LSD-spiked  coke  to  the 
heavier  and  heavier  stuff.  Alice's  story  is  not  so  different  from  that  of  any  other 
of  the  thousands  of  young  people  who  died  last  year  (or  who  will  die)  from 
drug  abuse. 

Go  Ask  Alice  gives  one  clear  and  accurate  view  of  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  us  today.  We  can  begin  to  find  solutions  only  when  we  understand 
the  problem.  This  book  will  help  some  of  us  at  least  to  understand. 

Granted  now,  not  every  person  who  unknowingly  consumes  acid  (or  any 
other  of  the  hallucinogens)  is  inevitably  going  to  go  on  to  try  the  harder  stuff. 
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Some  will,  however;  and  it  is  for  those  too  that  we  should  be  particularly 
concerned. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  DRUG  MENACE.  By  William  S.  Gannon  and  Phil 
Strickland.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1970.  127  pp.  $1.50. 
A  Broadman  inner  circle  book,  this  little  volume  examines  the  underlying 
problems  and  causes  of  drug  abuse  as  well  as  the  constructive  measures  avail- 
able for  cure. 

Written  to  help  parents,  church  and  community  leaders  find  some  solutions 
to  the  drug  problem,  this  book  could  well  be  used  as  a  guide  or  source  book  in 
small  group  discussions. 

The  authors  initially  intended  to  inform,  persuade  and  move  to  action. 
They  achieve  the  first  two  of  these  objectives  well. 

Donald  D.  Moore 

CONTEMPORARY  WRITERS  IN  CHRISTIAN  PERSPECTIVE  edited  by 

Roderick  Jellema.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans,  1970.  .95C  each. 

This  is  a  series  of  critical  essays  on  the  works  of  modern  writers  as  seen 
in  Christian  perspective.  Twenty-six  paper-back  booklets  of  forty-eight  pages 
(each)  have  been  completed,  with  perhaps  more  to  come.  As  we  pointed  out 
in  a  previous  review  of  the  first  booklets  (Outlook,  vol.  XIX,  No.  6),  these 
essays  should  be  of  great  value  in  helping  a  minister  understand  contemporary 
literature.  A  biography  of  the  works  of  each  writer  and  a  choice  selection  of 
titles  of  criticism  will  facilitate  further  reading. 

The  essays  on  William  Faulkner,  Christopher  Fry,  Ezra  Pound,  John  Stein- 
beck and  Richard  Wilbur  are  done  well  and  are  interesting  and  helpful.  At  the 
risk  of  over-simplication  and  generalization,  this  reviewer  senses  a  wistfulness 
in  these  writers.  To  them  the  world  is  not  right,  and  man  is  having  a  hard  time  in 
making  it  right.  The  mirrors  which  these  interpreters  hold  up  for  us  to  see  our- 
selves reveal  the  ugly  and  the  bad  with  only  fleeting  traces  of  beauty  and  mean- 
ing. These  men  seem  haunted  by  the  absence  of  God.  Some  of  what  they  write 
may  seem  foreign  to  us  but  it  may  not  be  as  strange  to  many  of  our  people  as 
we  think.  Thus  they  may  instruct  the  preacher  in  the  needs  and  moods  to  which 
we  should  speak.  We  may  well  wish  for  writers  of  equal  ability  who  could  pre- 
sent life  from  a  distinctive  Christian  view. 

Eerdmans  has  provided  a  valuable  service  in  sponsoring  this  series  —  not 
only  to  ministers  but  to  all  Christians  in  their  efforts  to  understand  and  to  relate 
to  the  world  about  us. 

James  H.  Blackmore 

100  YEARS  100  MEN,  1871-1971.  Edited  by  Christopher  Crittenden,  William 
S.  Powell  and  Robert  H.  Woody.  Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton.  1971. 
How  do  you  celebrate  a  hundredth  birthday? 

Edwards  and  Broughton  Company,  printers  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
did  it  by  publishing  700  Years  100  Men,  a  volume  of  448  pages  of  biographies 
and  pictures  of  North  Carolinians  (some  women  were  included!)  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  North  Carolina. 

Many  Baptists  are  included  in  this  roll-call  of  North  Carolina's  "greats." 
Included  among  them  are  Charles  B.  Aycock,  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  J.  Melville 
Broughton,  Leslie  H.  Campbell,  Robert  Lee  Humber,  Thurman  Kitchin,  John 
Charles  McNeill,  Clarence  Poe,  William  Louis  Poteat,  Asa  T.  Spaulding,  and 
Charles  F.  Taylor. 
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Edited  by  the  late  Christopher  Crittenden,  W  illiam  S.  Powell  and  Robert 
H.  Woody,  these  sketches  are  interesting  and  enlightening.  They  afford  infor- 
mation and  entertainment  for  the  general  public  and  should  be  of  special 
value  to  high  school  and  college  students  working  in  North  Carolina  history 
and  lore. 

A  brief  history  of  the  company  is  appended  in  smaller  print.  Not  only  is 
this  section  also  interesting  in  its  portrayal  of  life  and  development  of  printing 
during  the  past  century  but  it  adds  some  interesting  footnotes  to  the  histories 
of  such  journals  as  the  Biblical  Recorder  which  the  company  has  printed  for 

mam-  years. 

The  example  of  this  company  in  celebrating  its  birthday  by  honoring  others 
is  a  good  one  to  follow  by  individuals,  churches  and  conventions! 

James  H.  Blackmore 

BORN  TO  REBEL,  An  Autobiography.  Bv  Benjamin  E.  Mavs.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribners  Sons,  1971.  S10.00. 

This  is  an  important  book. 

It  covers  nearly  seventy  years  of  change  in  race-relations  in  the  United 
States  as  experienced  by  a  Negro  man  who  has  achieved  national  and  interna- 
tional distinction  as  an  educator,  churchman  and  ch  ic  leader. 

Born  in  the  South,  he  chose  the  South  as  the  field  of  his  major  endeavors 
and  laid  foundations  upon  which  others  have  made  remarkable  achievements. 
(Incidentally  his  bearing  and  manner  have  the  marks  of  a  true  Southern  gentle- 
man, although  he  may  not  appreciate  that  compliment.) 

lie  is  honest  in  telling  the  discrimination  shown  him  as  a  black  man,  not 
only  in  the  South  but  in  other  parts  of  the  nation  as  well.  Without  fanfare  he 
tells  his  own  refusal  to  accept  a  second-class  citizenship  in  a  country  which 
he  still  describes  as  "the  best  country  for  me."  He  relates  the  progress  made  but 
is  quick  to  point  to  remaining  difficulties.  He  writes  freely  of  black  power, 
black  separatism,  the  black  militants;  he  is  modest  in  telling  of  his  own  influence 
on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  whose  position  on  social  change  was  an  extension 
of  his  own. 

The  short-comings  of  the  Christian  Church  are  obvious  and,  as  Dr.  Mays 
points  out,  are  rather  glaring  in  light  of  its  own  profession.  But  Dr.  Mays 
rather  quickly  glosses  over  the  contributions  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  im- 
provement of  race-relations.  Although  some  clergymen  sanctioned  slavery, 
other  ministers  led  the  movement  for  its  abolition;  although  some  Christian  lead- 
ers accepted  the  restrictions  of  the  black  man's  freedom,  others  established 
schools  which  enabled  black  people  to  gain  self-respect  and  dignity.  Although 
some  black  people  were  barred  from  some  churches,  the  civil  rights  movement 
was  born  in  the  Christian  Church  and  its  finest  leaders  were  themselves  Chris- 
tian ministers.  The  appeal  to  Christian  conscience  has  not  been  in  vain,  and 
Dr.  Mays  himself  is  an  example  of  Christian  citizenship  which  gives  promise 
and  hope  of  a  fuller  Christian  brotherhood  and  a  greater  America. 

To  some  of  us  who  first  came  to  know  of  Dr.  Mays  in  the  1930s,  the  title 
of  his  book  sounds  a  bit  harsh,  but  on  reading  his  story  one  comes  to  feel  the 
pain  and  hurt  which  he  has  endured  in  society.  (Yet,  as  he  points  out,  that 
society  has  enabled  him  to  earn  three  academic  degrees,  to  receive  twenty- 
eight  honorary  degrees,  to  travel  in  many  countries  of  the  world  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  W  orld  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  United 
States  government  and  to  serve  now  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Georgia,  where  for  twenty-seven  years  he  was  president 
of  Morehouse  College.)  Perhaps  at  the  present  stage  of  black-white  relations, 
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the  emphasis  could  not  be  otherwise.  But  this  reviewer  wishes  he  could  have 
shared  more  of  the  secrets  of  his  soul,  the  inner  man,  the  religious  springs 
which  inspired  and  nourished  him  in  his  struggles  and  achievements.  In  this 
respect,  I  felt  cheated;  here  is  a  great  and  good  man  who  has  had  profound 
influence  on  one  of  the  most  critical  issues  of  our  times,  and  he  hides  the  source 
of  that  power  from  his  readers.  Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much,  but  it  would  have 
made  an  excellent  book  a  classic  and  would  have  changed  a  timely  book  into  a 
timeless  one. 

Other  readers  of  this  book  will  have  different  reactions,  of  course;  but  here 
is  a  book  which  none  of  us  can  afford  to  miss.  It  will  trouble  you,  make  you 
ashamed,  angry,  resentful,  humble,  challenged;  but  it  should  do  good  in  giving 
us  perspective,  insights,  understanding,  faith  and  hope  for  the  future. 

James  H.  Blackmore 


THE  PERSONAL  JESUS.  By  Earl  Allen.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1971. 
127  pp. 

After  fifteen  years  with  his  congregation  a  pastor  prepared  this  book  of 
devotionals  for  his  people.  He  presents  Christ  as  man  as  well  as  God,  sharing 
life's  experiences  with  believers.  His  appeal  is  that  one  come  to  know  the 
personal  Jesus.  He  refers  to  the  face,  hands,  feet,  voice,  temptations,  anger, 
tears,  dilemmas,  song,  prayers,  mind,  sonship,  friendship,  touch,  claims,  love 
and  person  of  Jesus. 

The  book  can  be  used  helpfully  as  daily  devotional  readings  or  as  a  study 
of  the  humanity  of  our  Lord. 

Garland  A.  Hendricks 

RURAL  MINISTRY  AND  THE  CHANGING  COMMUNITY.  By  Rockwell 
C.  Smith.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1971.  206  pp.  $4.75. 

In  our  rising  concern  about  urban  America  and  the  larger  churches,  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  interest  in  how  to  develop  the  smaller  churches,  especial- 
ly those  located  in  rural  areas. 

A  competent  professor  of  the  sociology  of  religion  has  prepared  an  up- 
to-date  interpretation  of  the  place  of  the  rural  church  today,  its  relation  to 
community  and  power  structures,  and  how  the  church  can  change  the  world. 

This  book  is  a  "must"  for  all  who  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ent and  future  of  rural  churches  and  community. 

Garland  A.  Hendricks 


HOW  CAN  I  GROW  AS  A  CHRISTIAN?  By  A.  Stewart  Arnold.  Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1971.  125  pp.  $1.95. 

Alter  one  is  converted — then  what?  The  new  life  of  joy  and  service  in 
Christ  begins. 

This  book  is  an  intelligent  presentation  of  how  God  provides  help  through 
the  ministry  and  fellowship  of  the  church;  by  means  of  what  one  can  learn  about 
the  Bible;  and  from  the  spiritual  realities  of  God's  spirit,  prayer,  and  daily 
Christian  evangelism  and  service. 

It  is  a  call  to  a  high  standard  of  Christian  living  and  to  the  satisfactions  of 
growing  in  the  likeness  of  our  Lord. 

Garland  A.  Hendricks 
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CHURCHES  AND  HOW  THEY  GROW.  By  M  Wendell  Belew  Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1971.  144  pp.  $3.95. 

An  examination  of  why  some  churches  grow  and  others  die.  An  analysis 
of  sociological,  religious  and  material  factors  involved  in  growth  or  decline 
of  a  church.  A  discussion  of  communication  as  witness  and  involvement.  Ex- 
amples of  churches  of  different  denominations  growing  in  different  kinds  of 
communities. 

The  author  has  been  a  pastor,  a  mountain  mission  worker,  and  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
since  1956.  He  speaks  out  of  experiences  with  churches  located  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Garland  A.  Hundricks 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  BUS  MINISTRY.  By  James  E.  Coggin  and  Bernard  M. 

Spooner.  Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1971.  32  pp. 

Should  a  church  sponsor  a  bus  ministry?  The  responsible  leaders  of  each 
church  must  make  this  decision.  Once  a  decision  is  made  to  operate  buses, 
those  in  charge  need  all  the  practical  helps  they  can  get. 

This  is  a  small  handbook  on  how  to  begin,  how  to  secure  buses,  how  to 
secure  and  organize  workers,  when  to  visit,  bus  routes,  and  records.  There 
are  warnings  about  pitfalls.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  bus  program  in  one  church 
and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

Garland  A.  Hendricks 
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Lecture  Schedule  1972-1973 

October  3  Missionary  Address 

by  Mrs.  Sarah  Bivins,  Missionary  to  Israel 

October  10-11  Fall  Lectures 

by  Dr.  Raymond  E.  Brown,  Auburn  Professor  of 
New  Testament,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York 

November  8  Missionary  Address 

by  Dr.  Kenneth  I  Brown,  Executive  Secretary, 
Emeritus,  Danforth  Foundation 

December  8  Missionary  Address 

by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hoekendijk,  Professor  of  Missions, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 

January  23,  1973  Spring  Convocation 

by  Dr.  J.  Leo  Green,  Professor  of  Old  Testament, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Spring  Lectures 

by  Dr.  Norman  W.  Porteous,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Old  Testament  Theology,  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland 

February  6  Missionary  Address 

by  Dr.  John  Claypool,  Pastor,  Broadway  Baptist 
Church,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

February  27-  March  2  Carver-Barnes  Memorial  Lectures 

by  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  President  Emeritus,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York 

March  15  Founders'  Day  Address 

by  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Adams,  Visiting  Professor  of 
Preaching,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary 

March  21  Missionary  Address 

by  Dr.  W.  R.  Wagoner,  President,  Baptist  Children's 
Homes  of  North  Carolina 

May  24  Commencement  Sermon 

May  25  Annual  Commencement 


